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Best  Things,  Vol.  I. 


PREFACE. 


r  j  ^HREE  years  ago  Best  Selections,  Number  One, 
was  issued  from  the  press.  The  recognition  given 
it  by  the  public  abundantly  warranted  the  annual 
publication  of  such  a  work,  and  numbers  two  and 
three  have  followed  promptly  in  their  order. 

“Best  Things  from  Best  Authors  ”  unites  the  three 
numbers  in  one  volume,  and  we  believe  will  be  found 
to  combine  a  very  full  variety  of  almost  every  style 
of  expression.  This  combination  has  been  made  in 
adaptation  to  our  own  convenience,  and  in  answer  to 
frequent  requests  from  those  who  desire  them  thus 
arranged  for  preservation  or  for  use. 

The  encouraging  words  that  have  come  to  us  upon  the 
use  of  Best  Selections  in  colleges,  theological  semi¬ 
naries,  normal  schools,  public  and  private  schools, 
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unusual  favor  has  been  awarded  our  work.  It  has, 
however,  been  frequently  urged  by  students,  and 
others  closely  familiar  with  the  successive  volumes, 
that  the  most  prominent  features  of  their  arrangement 
are  not  sufficiently  apparent  upon  a  casual  investiga¬ 
tion.  In  accordance  with  these  suggestions,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  state  that  Best  Selections  is  not  designed  t ; 
be  a  mere  compilation  of  what  we  have  regarded  popular 
readings  and  recitatious,  but  that  other  considerations 
have  governed  both  the  choice  of  selections  and  their 
arrangement.  We  invite  attention  to  the  following 
prominent  features: 


1.  Literary  Character.  The  “best  things  from 
the  best  authors”  has  been  a  conscientious  thought  in 
making  the  selections  throughout  all  the  numbers.  If 
we  have  seemed  to  depart  from  the  standard  in  a  few 
instances,  it  has  been  to  represent  a  character  or  a 
phase  of  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  literary  merit.  The 
accompanying  index  of  authors  is  our  guaranty  for 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  title. 

2.  Elocutionary  Opportunity.  Each  number 
is  designed  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  every  phase 
of  voice  and  expression,  thus  giving  to  the  teacher  and 
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student  of  el(8*  l  -ri  the  vddes  ~>Mrtunit7  for  the 
purposes  of  drill  and  training. 

To  secure  this  end  a  list  of  subjects  is  arranged, 
beginning  with  conversation,  and  covering  every  di¬ 
vision  of  vocal  quality,  articulation,  modulation,  and 
gesture,  extending  into  dialects,  special  characters, 
conditions  of  life,  etc.,  and  one  or  more  selections 
chosen  to  represent  each  subject. 

3.  Adaptation  to  Occasion.  By  a  similar 
method  the  selections  are  systematically  varied  in 
adaptation  to  time  and  occasion.  The  family  and 
home,  school  exhibitions,  festivals,  church  gatherings, 
social  gatherings,  temperance  and  patriotic  occasions, 
anniversaries,  harvest  home,  and  the  whole  round  of 
holidays,  have  all  been  arrayed  before  us,  and  assigned 
their  appropriate  part. 

4.  The  Fireside.  We  feel  that  we  have  been 
somewhat  partial  to  the  home,  especially  the  country 
home.  We  know  something  of  its  wants,  and  we  are 
sure  there  will  be  much  found  in  these  pages  to  give 
joy  and  cheer  to  the  fireside. 

5.  Indexes.  An  index  both  of  subjects  and 
authors  has  been  carefully  arranged  and  will  be 
found  convenient  for  ready  reference.  In  the  former, 
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seletftioUs^HaVe  3i  .is'ateRtionaliy  repeated  under  the 
several  titles  by  which  they  are  familiarly  known. 

We  are  indebted  to  many  good  friends  for  the  men¬ 
tion  of  popular  selections,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  theii 
thought  of  us  in  the  future  for  our  “  annual  sheaf.” 
To  them,  and  to  publishers  and  authors  who  have 
shown  us  favor  in  this  work,  we  are  sincerely  grateful. 

J.  W.  Shoemaker. 

Philadelphia, 

May  1,  1875. 
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EXPLANATION. — “Best  Things  from  Best  Authors, ”  being  composed  of 
numbers  one,  two,  and  three  of  the  Elocutionist's  Annual,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
the  number  as  well  as  the  page,  each  number  being  paged  independently  of  the 
other.  The  figures  in  the  left  margin,  prefixed  with  an  asterisk  [*],  indicate 
■elections  in  verse ;  those  without  an  asterisk,  prose  selections. 
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PART  FIRST. 


BEST  SELECTIONS 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

RING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  m  >des  of  life, 

And  sweeter  manners,  p  irer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 
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Ring  in  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. — Tennyson. 


HAMLET’S  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PLAYERS. 

SPEAK  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you, — trippingly  on  the  tongue  ;  but  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier 
spake  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hand  thus,  but  use  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  tor¬ 
rent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  pas¬ 
sion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  Oh !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to 
hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to 
tatters, — to  very  rags, — to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground¬ 
lings  ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise.  I  would  have  such 
a  fellow  whipped  for  o’erdoing  Termagant :  it  out-herods 
Herod.  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion 
be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word ;  the  word  to 
the  action  ;  with  this  special  observance — that  you  o’er- 
step  not  the  modesty  of  nature :  for  anything  so  overdone 
is  from  the  purpose  of  playing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the 
first  and  now,  was,  and  is  to  hold,  as ’t  were,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  ; — to  show  vLtue  her  own  feature ;  scorn  her 
own  image ;  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  hi* 
form  and  pressure.  Now  this,  overdone  or  come  tardy 
off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o’erweigh  a  whole  theater  of  others.  Oh  I 
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there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  othera 
praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  or  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well, — they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably ! — Shakspeare. 


THE  BOYS. 

This  selection  Is  a  poem  addressed  to  the  class  of  1829,  in  Harvard  College 
some  thirty  years  after  their  graduation.  The  author,  who  retains,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  freshness  and  joyousness  of  youth,  addresses  his  classmates  as  “boys/ 

HAS  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys  ? 

If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  almanac’s  cheat  and  the  catalogue’s  spite! 

Old  Time  is  a  liar !  we’re  twenty  to-night ! 

We’re  twenty  !  We’re  twenty !  Who  says  we  are  more ? 
He’s  tipsy, — young  jackanapes  ! — show  him  the  door! 

“  Gray  temples  at  twenty?” — Yes !  white  if  we  please ; 
Where  the  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there’s  nothing  can 
freeze ! 

Was  it  snowing  I  spoke  of?  Excuse  the  mistake! 

Look  close, — you  will  see  not  a  sign  of  a  flake ! 

We  want  some  new  garlands  for  those  we  have  shed, 
And  these  are  white  roses  in  place  of  the  red. 

We’ve  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  tolcl 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old ; 

That  boy  we  call  “  Doctor,”  and  this  we  call  “  J udge 
It’s  a  neat  little  fiction,— of  course  it’s  all  fudge. 
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That  fellow’s  the  “  Speaker,”  the  one  on  the  right , 

“  Mr.  Mayor,”  my  young  one,  how  are  you  to-night  ? 
That’s  our  “  Member  of  Congress,”  we  say  when  we  chafl ; 
There’s  the  “  Reverend  ” — what’s  his  name  ? — don’t  make/ 
me  laugh. 

That  boy  with  the  grave  mathematical  look 
Made  believe  he  had  written  a  wonderful  book, 

And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it  was  true ! 

So  they  chose  him  right  in, — a  good  joke  it  was  too. 

There’s  a  boy,  we  pretend,  with  a  three-decker  brain, 
That  could  harness  a  team  with  a  logical  chain ; 

When  he  spoke  for  our  manhood  in  syllabled  fire, 

We  called  him  “  The  Justice,”  but  now  he’s  the  “  Squire." 

And  there’s  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith  ; 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith  ; 

But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free, — 

Just  read  on  his  medal,  “My  country,”  “of  thee!” 

You  hear  that  boy  laughing  ?  You  think  he’s  all  fun ; 
But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  done; 

The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call, 

And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  all! 

Yes,  we’re  boys, — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen ; 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked,  shall  we  ever  be  men? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and  gay, 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away  ? 

Then  here’s  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray  ! 

The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May ! 

And  when  we  hav®  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 

Dear  Father,  take  care  of  Thy  children,  The  Boys! 

O  W.  Holmek 
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SCROOGE  AND  MARLEY. 

MARLEY  was  dead  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  that.  The  register  of  his  burial  wae 
eigued  by  the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  the  undertaker,  and 
the  chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it :  and  Scrooge’s 
name  was  good  upon  ’Change,  for  anything  he  chose  to 
put  his  hand  to.  Old  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Mind !  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  what  there  is  particularly  dead  about  a  door¬ 
nail.  I  might  have  been  inclined,  myself,  to  regard  a 
coffin-nail  as  the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the 
trade.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  simile ; 
and  my  unhallowed  hands  shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the 
Country’s  done  for.  You  will  therefore  permit  me  to 
repeat,  emphatically,  that  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door¬ 
nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead  ?  Of  course  he  did.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Scrooge  and  he  were  partners  for 
I  don’t  know  how  many  years.  Scrooge  was  his  sole 
executor,  his  sole  administrator,  his  sole  assign,  his  sole 
residuary  legatee,  his  sole  friend,  and  sole  mourner.  And 
even  Scrooge  was  not  so  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the  sad 
event  but  that  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business  on 
the  very  day  of  the  funeral,  and  solemnized  it  with  an 
undoubted  bargain. 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  old  Marley’s  name.  There 
it  stood,  years  afterward,  above  the  warehouse  door : 
Scrooge  and  Marley.  The  firm  was  known  as  Scrooge 
and  Marley.  Sometimes  people  new  to  the  business  called 
Scrooge  Scrooge,  and  sometimes  Marley,  but  he  answered 
to  both  names:  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Oh  !  But  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone, 
Scrooge !  a  squeezing, wrenching,  grasping, scraping, clutch* 
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ing,  covetous  old  siimer !  Hard  aud  sharp  as  flint,  from 
which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire;  secret  and 
self-contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within 
him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose,  shriv¬ 
eled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait ;  made  his  eyes  red,  his 
thin  lips  blue ;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating 
voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own  low  tem¬ 
perature  always  about  with  him  ;  he  iced  his  office  in  the 
dog-days ;  and  didn’t  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas. 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge. 
No  warmth  could  warm,  nor  wintry  weather  chill  him. 
No  wind  that  blew  was  bitterer  than  he,  no  falling  snow 
was  more  intent  upon  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less 
open  to  entreaty.  Foul  weather  didn’t  know  where  to 
have  him.  The  heaviest  rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and 
sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advantage  over  him  in  only  one 
respect.  They  often  “  came  down  ”  handsomely,  and 
Scrooge  never  did. 

Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  say,  with 
gladsome  looks,  “  My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you  ? 
when  will  you  come  to  see  me?”  No  beggars  implored 
him  to  bestow  a  trifle,  no  children  asked  him  what  it  was 
o’clock,  no  man  or  woman  ever  once  iD  all  his  life  inquired 
the  way  to  such  and  such  a  place,  of  Scrooge.  Even  the 
blind-men’s  dogs  appeared  to  know  him ;  and  when  they 
saw  him  coming  on,  would  tug  their  owners  into  door¬ 
ways  and  up  courts ;  and  then  would  wag  their  tails  as 
though  they  said,  “  No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil 
eye,  dark  master !” 

But  what  did  Scrooge  care  ?  It  was  the  very  thing  he 
liked.  To  edge  his  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life, 
warning  all  human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance,  was 
what  the  knowing  ones  call  “  nuts  ”  to  Scrooge. 

Charles  Dickenw. 
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THE  RELIEF  CF  LTJCENOW. 


OH !  that  last  day  in  Lucknow  fort ; 

We  knew  that  it  was  the  last, 

That  the  enemy’s  mines  had  crept  surely  in, 
And  the  end  was  coming  fast. 


To  yield  to  that  foe  meant  worse  than  death, 
And  the  men  and  we  all  worked  on ; 

It  was  one  day  more  of  smoke  and  roar, 

And  then  it  would  all  be  done. 


There  was  one  of  us,  a  corporal’s  wife, 
A  fair  young  gentle  thing, 

Wasted  with  fever  in  the  siege, 

And  her  mind  was  wandering. 


She  lay  on  the  ground,  in  her  Scottish  plaid, 

And  I  took  her  head  on  my  knee  ; 

“  When  my  father  comes  hame  frae  the  pleugh,”  she  said, 
“  Oh  !  please  then  waken  me.” 

She  slept  like  a  child  on  her  father’s  floor, 

In  the  flecking  of  woodbine  shade, 

When  the  house  dog  sprawls  by  the  half  open  door, 
And  the  mother’s  wheel  is  stayed. 

It  was  smoke  and  roar  and  powder  stench. 

And  hopeless  waiting  for  death  ; 

But  the  soldier’s  wife,  like  a  full  tired  child. 

Seemed  scarce  to  draw  her  breath. 


I  sank  to  sleep  and  I  had  my  dream 
Of  an  English  village  lane 
And  wall  and  garden — till  a  sudden  scream 
Brought  me  back  to  the  rear  again. 
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PART  FIRST. 


BEST  SELECTIONS 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

RING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  m  'des  of  life, 

And  sweeter  manners,  p  trer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 
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Ring  in  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land ; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. — Tennyson. 


HAMLET’S  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE  PLAYERS. 

SPEAK  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you, — trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier 
spake  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with 
your  hand  thus,  but  use  all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  tor¬ 
rent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  pas¬ 
sion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may 
give  it  smoothness.  Oh !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to 
hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to 
tatters, — to  very  rags, — to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground¬ 
lings  ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but 
inexplicable  dumb  show  and  noise.  I  would  have  such 
a  fellow  whipped  for  o’erdoing  Termagant :  it  out-herods 
Herod.  Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion 
be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word  ;  the  word  to 
the  action  ;  with  this  special  observance — that  you  o’er- 
«tep  not  the  modesty  of  nature :  for  anything  so  overdone 
is  from  the  purpose  of  playing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the 
first  and  now,  was,  and  is  to  hold,  as ’t  were,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature  ; — to  show  vLtue  her  own  feature ;  scorn  her 
own  image ;  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  hi* 
form  and  pressure.  Now  this,  overdone  or  come  tardy 
off,  though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one,  must,  in 
your  allowance,  o’erweigh  a  whole  theater  of  others.  Oh ! 
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there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  other* 
praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  or  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature’s  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well, — they  imitated 
humanity  so  abominably ! — Shakspeare. 


THE  BOYS. 

This  selection  is  a  poem  addressed  to  the  class  of  1829,  in  Harvard  College 
lome  thirty  years  after  their  graduation.  The  author,  who  retains,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  freshness  and  joyousness  of  youth,  addresses  his  classmates  as  “  boys/ 

HAS  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys? 

If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  almanac’s  cheat  and  the  catalogue’s  spite! 

Old  Time  is  a  liar !  we’re  twenty  to-night ! 

We’re  twenty  !  We’re  twenty !  Who  says  we  are  more  ? 
He’s  tipsy, — young  jackanapes  ! — show  him  the  door! 

“  Gray  temples  at  twenty  ?” — Yes !  white  if  we  please ; 
Where  the  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there’s  nothing  can 
freeze ! 

Was  it  snowing  I  spoke  of?  Excuse  the  mistake! 

Look  close, — you  will  see  not  a  sign  of  a  flake ! 

We  want  some  new  garlands  for  those  we  have  shed, 
And  these  are  white  roses  in  place  of  the  red. 

We’ve  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  tolcl 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old ; 

That  boy  we  call  “  Doctor,”  and  this  we  call  “  Judge;” 
It’s  a  neat  little  fiction,— of  course  it’s  all  fudge. 
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That  fellow's  the  “  Speaker,”  the  one  on  the  right , 

“  Mr.  Mayor,”  my  young  one,  how  are  you  to-night  ? 
That’s  our  “  Member  of  Congress,”  we  say  when  we  chafl; 
There’s  the  “  Reverend  ” — what’s  his  name  ? — don’t  make? 
me  laugh. 

That  boy  with  the  grave  mathematical  look 
Made  believe  he  had  written  a  wonderful  book, 

And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it  was  true ! 

So  they  chose  him  right  in, — a  good  joke  it  was  too. 

There’s  a  boy,  we  pretend,  with  a  three-decker  brain, 
That  could  harness  a  team  with  a  logical  chain ; 

When  he  spoke  for  our  manhood  in  syllabled  fire, 

We  called  him  “  The  Justice,”  but  now  he’s  the  “  Squire." 

And  there’s  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith  ; 

Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith  ; 

But  he  shouted  a  song  for  the  brave  and  the  free, — 

Just  read  on  his  medal,  “  My  country,”  “  of  thee  !” 

You  hear  that  boy  laughing  ?  You  think  he’s  all  fun ; 
But  the  angels  laugh,  too,  at  the  good  he  has  done; 

The  children  laugh  loud  as  they  troop  to  his  call, 

And  the  poor  man  that  knows  him  laughs  loudest  of  all! 

Yes,  we’re  boys, — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen ; 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked,  shall  we  ever  be  men  ? 
Shall  we  always  be  youthful,  and  laughing,  and  gay, 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away  ? 

Then  here’s  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray  ! 

The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May ! 

And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 

Dear  Father,  take  care  of  Thy  children,  The  Boys! 

0  W.  HoLMEa 
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SCROOGE  AND  MARLEY. 

MARLEY  was  dead  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  that.  The  register  of  his  burial  wae 
signed  by  the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  the  undertaker,  and 
the  chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it :  and  Scrooge’s 
name  was  good  upon  ’Change,  for  anything  he  chose  to 
put  his  hand  to.  Old  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Mind  !  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  know,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  what  there  is  particularly  dead  about  a  door¬ 
nail.  I  might  have  been  inclined,  myself,  to  regard  a 
coffin-nail  as  the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the 
trade.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  simile ; 
and  my  unhallowed  hands  shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the 
Country’s  done  for.  You  will  therefore  permit  me  to 
repeat,  emphatically,  that  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door¬ 
nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead  ?  Of  course  he  did.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Scrooge  and  he  were  partners  for 
I  don’t  know  how  many  years.  Scrooge  was  his  sole 
executor,  his  sole  administrator,  his  sole  assign,  his  sole 
residuary  legatee,  his  sole  friend,  and  sole  mourner.  And 
even  Scrooge  was  not  so  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the  sad 
event  but  that  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business  on 
the  very  day  of  the  funeral,  and  solemnized  it  with  an 
undoubted  bargain. 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  old  Marley ’s  name.  There 
it  stood,  years  afterward,  above  the  warehouse  door : 
Scrooge  and  Marley.  The  firm  was  known  as  Scrooge 
and  Marley.  Sometimes  people  new  to  the  business  called 
Scrooge  Scrooge,  and  sometimes  Marley,  but  he  answered 
to  both  names:  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Oh  !  But  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone, 
Scrooge!  a  squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping, scraping, clutch* 
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ing,  covetous  old  sinuer !  Hard  aud  sharp  as  flint,  from 
which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire;  secret  and 
self-contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within 
him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose,  shriv¬ 
eled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait ;  made  his  eyes  red,  his 
thin  lips  blue ;  aud  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating 
voice.  A  frosty  rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eye¬ 
brows,  and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own  low  tem¬ 
perature  always  about  with  him  ;  he  iced  his  office  in  the 
dog-days ;  and  didn’t  thaw  it  one  degree  at  Christmas. 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge. 
No  warmth  could  warm,  nor  wintry  weather  chill  him. 
No  wind  that  blew  was  bitterer  than  he,  no  falling  snow 
was  more  intent  upon  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less 
open  to  entreaty.  Foul  weather  didn’t  know  where  to 
have  him.  The  heaviest  rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and 
sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advantage  over  him  in  only  one 
respect.  They  often  “  came  down  ”  handsomely,  and 
Scrooge  never  did. 

Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  say,  with 
gladsome  looks,  “  My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you  ? 
when  will  you  come  to  see  me?”  No  beggars  implored 
him  to  bestow  a  trifle,  no  children  asked  him  what  it  was 
o’clock,  no  man  or  woman  ever  once  in  all  his  life  inquired 
the  way  to  such  and  such  a  place,  of  Scrooge.  Even  the 
blind-men’s  dogs  appeared  to  know  him ;  and  when  they 
saw  him  coming  on,  would  tug  their  owners  into  door¬ 
ways  and  up  courts ;  and  then  would  wag  their  tails  as 
though  they  said,  “  No  eye  at  all  is  better  than  an  evil 
eye,  dark  master !” 

But  what  did  Scrooge  care  ?  It  was  the  very  thing  he 
liked.  To  edge  his  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life, 
warning  all  human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance,  was 
what  the  knowing  ones  call  “  nuts  ”  to  Scrooge. 

Charles  Dickenh. 
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THE  RELIEF  CF  LUCKNOW. 


OH !  that  last  day  in  Lucknow  fort ; 

We  knew  that  it  was  the  last, 

That  the  enemy’s  mines  had  crept  surely  in. 
And  the  end  was  coming  fast. 


To  yield  to  that  foe  meant  worse  than  death, 
And  the  men  and  we  all  worked  on ; 

It  was  one  day  more  of  smoke  and  roar. 

And  then  it  would  all  be  done. 

There  was  one  of  us,  a  corporal’s  wife, 

A  fair  young  gentle  thing, 

Wasted  with  fever  in  the  siege, 

And  her  mind  was  wandering. 


She  lay  on  the  ground,  in  her  Scottish  plaid, 

And  I  took  her  head  on  my  knee  ; 

“  When  my  father  comes  hame  frae  the  pleugh,”  she  said, 
“  Oh  !  please  then  waken  me.” 


She  slept  like  a  child  on  her  father’s  floor, 

In  the  flecking  of  woodbine  shade, 

When  the  house  dog  sprawls  by  the  half  open  door, 
And  the  mother’s  wheel  is  stayed. 

It  was  smoke  and  roar  and  powder  stench, 

And  hopeless  waiting  for  death  ; 

But  the  soldier’s  wife,  like  a  full  tired  child. 

Seemed  scarce  to  draw  her  breath. 


I  sank  to  sleep  and  I  had  my  dream 
Of  an  English  village  lane 
And  wall  and  garden — till  a  sudden  scream 
Brought  me  back  to  the  rear  again. 
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There  'Jessie  Brown  stood  listening.. 

And  thfeii  -a  'twoad  gladness  broke 

All  over  her  face,  and  she  took  my  hand. 
And  drew  me  near  and  spoke : 

“  The  Highlanders !  O  dinna  ye  hear 
The  slogan  far  awa  ? 

The  McGregor’s  ?  Ah !  I  ken  it  weel ; 

It  is  the  grandest  of  them  a’. 

“  God  bless  the  bonny  Highlanders ; 

We’re  saved !  we’re  saved !”  she  cried ; 

And  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanks  to  God 
Poured  forth  like  a  full  flood  tide. 

Along  the  battery  line  her  cry 
Had  fallen  among  the  men ; 

And  they  started  ;  for  they  were  there  to  di«t 
Was  life  so  near  them  then? 

’They  listened,  for  life,  and  the  rattling  fire 
Far  off,  and  the  far-off  roar 

Were  all, — and  the  colonel  shook  his  head, 
And  they  turned  to  their  guns  once  more. 

Then  Jessie  said,  “  The  slogan’s  dune, 

But  can  ye  no  hear  them,  noo  ? 

The  Campbells  are  comin !  It’s  nae  a  dream, 
Our  succors  hae  broken  through !” 

We  heard  the  roar  and  the  rattle  afar, 

But  the  pipers  we  could  not  hear ; 

fio  the  men  plied  their  work  of  hopeless  war. 
And  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 
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It  was  not  long  ere  it  must  be  heard, 

A  shrilling,  ceaseless  sound  ; 

It  was  no  noise  of  the  strife  afar, 

Or  the  sappers  under  ground. 

It  was  the  pipe  of  the  Highlanders, 

And  now  they  played  “Auld  Lang  Syne;” 

It  came  to  our  men  like  the  voice  of  God ; 

And  they  shouted  along  the  line. 

And  they  wept  and  shook  each  other’s  hands, 

And  the  women  sobbed  in  a  crowd  ; 

And  every  oue  knelt  down  where  we  stood, 

And  we  all  thanked  God  aloud. 

That  happy  day,  when  we  welcomed  them  in, 

Our  men  put  Jessie  first ; 

And  the  General  took  her  hand ;  and  cheers 
From  the  men  like  a  volley  burst. 

And  the  pipers’  ribbons  and  tartan  streamed. 
Marching  round  and  round  our  line  ; 

And  our  joyful  cheers  were  broken  with  tears, 

As  the  pipers  played  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Robert  Loweej, 


THE  BRIDGE. 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour 
And  the  moon  rose  o’er  the  city, 

Behind  the  dark  church  tower. 
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I  saw  her  bright  reflection 
In  the  waters  under  me, 

Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 
And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 
Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 

The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 
Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 
The  wavering  shadows  lay, 

And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 
Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 
Rose  the  belated  tide, 

And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 
Among  the  wooden  piers, 

A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o’er  me 
That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  nad  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky! 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O’er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 
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For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea; 

And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 
Throws  its  shadows  over  me. 

Yet,  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 
Of  care-encumbered  men, 

Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 
Still  passing  to  and  fro, 

The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  I 

And  forever  and  forever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions. 

As  long  as  life  has  woes  ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  Heaven, 

And  its  wavering  image  here. 

H.  W.  Longfellow 
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CROSSING  THE  CARRY. 

Scene. — The  Adirondacks  during  a  shower.  A  pleasure-seeker  and  his  guiue  •« 

the  road. 

“  TOHN,”  said  I,  as  we  stood  looking  at  each  other 
J  across  the  boat,  “  this  rain  is  wet.” 

“  It  generally  is,  up  in  this  region,  I  believe,”  he  re¬ 
sponded,  as  he  wiped  the  water  out  of  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  shook  the  accumulating  drops  from 
nose  and  chin  ;  “  but  the  waterproof  I  have  on  has  lasted 
me  some  thirty-eight  years,  and  I  don’t  think  it  will  wet 
through  to-day.” 

“  Well !”  I  exclaimed,  “  there  is  no  use  of  standing  here 
in  this  marsh-grass  any  longer ;  help  me  to  load  up.  I’ll 
take  the  baggage  and  you  the  boat.” 

“You’ll  never  get  through  with  it  if  you  try  to  take  it 
all  at  once.  Better  load  light,  and  I’ll  come  back  after 
what’s  left,”  was  the  answer.  “  I  tell  you,”  he  continued, 
“  the  swamp  is  full  of  water,  and  soft  as  muck.” 

“John,”  said  I,  “that  baggage  is  going  over  at  one 
load,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish.  I’ll 
make  the  attempt,  swamp  or  no  swamp.  My  life  is 
assured  against  accidents  by  fire,  water,  and  mud ;  so 
here  goes.  What’s  life  to  glory!”  I  exclaimed,  as  I  seized 
the  pork-bag  and  dragged  it  from  under  the  boat ;  “stand 
by  and  see  me  put  my  armor  on.” 

Over  my  back  I  slung  the  provision  basket,  made  like 
a  fisherman’s  creel,  thirtv  inches  by  forty,  filled  with 
plates,  coffee,  salt,  and  all  the  impedimenta  of  camp  and 
cooking  utensils.  This  was  held  in  its  place  by  straps 
passing  over  the  shoulders  and  under  the  arms,  like  a  Jew- 
peddler’s  pack.  There  might  have  been  eighty  pounds’ 
weight  in  it.  Upon  the  top  of  the  basket  John  lashed 
my  knapsack,  full  of  bullets,  powder,  aud  clothing.  My 
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rubber  suit  and  heavy  blanket,  slung  around  my  neck  b} 
a  leather  thong,  hung  down  in  front  across  my  chest. 
On  one  shoulder  the  oars  and  paddles  were  balanced, 
with  a  frying-pan  and  gridiron  swinging  from  the  blades; 
on  the  other  was  my  rifle,  from  which  were  suspended  a 
pair  of  boots,  my  creel,  a  coffee-pot,  and  a  bag  of  flour. 

Taking  up  the  bag  of  pork  in  one  hand,  and  seizing 
the  stock  of  the  rifle  with  the  other,  from  two  fingers  of 
which  hung  a  tin  kettle  of  prepared  trout,  which  we  were 
loth  to  throw  away,  I  started.  Picture  a  man  so  loaded, 
forcing  his  way  through  a  hemlock  swamp,  through  whose 
floor  of  thin  moss  he  sank  to  his  knees ;  or  picking  his  way 
across  oozy  sloughs  on  old  roots,  often  covered  with  mud 
and  water,  and  slippery  beyond  description,  and  you 
hav6  me  daguerreotyped  in  your  mind.  Well,  as  I  said* 
I  started. 

For  some  dozen  rods  I  got  on  famously,  and  was  con¬ 
gratulating  myself  with  the  thought  of  an  easy  transit, 
when  a  root  upon  which  I  had  put  my  right  foot  gave 
way,  and,  plunging  headlong  into  the  mud,  I  struck  an 
attitude  of  petition  ;  while  the  frying-pan  and  gridiron, 
flung  off  the  oars  and  forward  by  the  movement,  alighted 
upon  my  prostrated  head.  An  ejaculation,  not  exactly 
religious,  escaped  me,  and  with  a  few  desperate  flounces  I 
assumed  once  more  the  perpendicular.  Fishing  the 
frying-pan  from  the  mud,  and  lashing  the  gridiron  to  my 
belt,  I  made  another  start.  It  was  hard  work. 

The  most  unnatural  adjustment  of  weight  upon  my 
back  made  it  difficult  to  ascertain  just  how  far  behind  me 
lay  the  centre  of  equilibrium.  I  found  where  it  did  not  lie 
several  times.  Before  I  had  gone  fifty  rods  the  camp- 
basket  weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The 
pork -bag  felt  as  if  it  had  several  shoats  in  it,  and  the  oar- 
blades  stuck  out  in  the  exact  form  of  an  X.  If  I  went 
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one  side  of  a  tree  the  oars  would  go  the  other  side.  If  J 
backed  up  they  would  manage  to  get  entangled  amid  the 
brush.  If  I  stumbled  and  fell,  the  confounded  things 
would  come  like  a  goose-yoke  athwart  my  neck,  pinning 
me  down. 

As  I  proceeded  the  mud  grew  deeper,  the  roots  farther 
apart,  and  the  blazed  trees  less  frequent.  Never  before 
did  I  so  truly  realize  the  aspiration  of  the  old  hymn, — • 

“  Oh !  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove !” 

At  last  I  reached  wThat  seemed  impossible  to  pass, — 
an  oozy  slough,  crossed  here  and  there  by  cedar  roots, 
smooth  and  slippery,  lay  before  me.  From  a  high  stump 
which  I  had  climbed  upon  I  gave  a  desperate  leap.  I 
struck  where  I  expected,  and  a  little  farther.  The  weight 
of  the  basket,  which  was  now  something  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  was  too  much  for  me  to  check  at  once.  It 
pressed  me  forward.  I  recovered  myself,  and  the  abomi¬ 
nable  oars  carried  me  as  far  the  other  way.  The  mocca¬ 
sins  of  wet  leather  began  to  slip  along  the  roots.  They 
began  to  slip  very  often  and  at  bad  times.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  change  my  position  suddenly.  I  changed  it. 
It  wasn’t  a  perfect  success.  I  tried  again.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  keep  on  trying. 

I  suspect  I  did  not  effect  the  changes  very  steadily,  for 
the  trout  begau  to  jump  about  in  the  pail  and  fly  out  into 
the  mud.  The  gridiron  got  uneasy,  and  played  against 
my  side  like  a  steam  flapper.  In  fact,  the  whole  baggage 
seemed  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  of  motion. 
The  excitement  was  contagious.  In  a  moment  every 
article  was  jumping  about  like  mad.  I,  in  the  meantime 
continued  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  slippery  roots. 

Now,  I  am  conscientiously  opposed  to  dancing.  I 
never  danced.  I  didn’t  want  to  learn.  I  felt  it  was 
wicked  for  me  to  be  hopping  around  on  that  root  so. 
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What  an  example,  I  thought,  if  John  should  see  me, 
What  would  my  wife  say?  What  would  my  deacons 
say?  I  tried  to  stop.  I  couldn’t.  I  had  an  astonishing 
dislike  to  sit  down.  I  thought  I  would  dance  there  for¬ 
ever,  rather  than  sit  down,— deacons  or  no  deacons. 

The  basket  now  weighed  any  imaginable  number  of 
pounds.  The  trout  were  leaping  about  my  head  as  if  in 
their  native  element.  The  gridiron  was  in  such  rapid 
motion  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  bars. 
There  was,  apparently,  a  whole  litter  of  pigs  in  the  pork- 
bag.  I  could  not  stand  it  longer.  I  concluded  to  rest 
awhile ;  I  wanted  to  do  the  thing  gracefully.  I  looked 
around  for  a  soft  spot,  and  seeing  one  just  behind  me,  I 
checked  myself.  My  feet  flew  out  from  under  me.  They 
appeared  to  be  unusually  light.  I  don’t  remember  that 
I  ever  sat  down  quicker.  The  motion  was  very  decided. 
The  only  difficulty  I  observed  was  that  the  seat  I  had 
gracefully  settled  into  had  no  bottom. 

The  position  of  things  was  extremely  picturesque.  The 
oars  were  astride  my  neck,  as  usual.  The  trout  pail  was 
bottom  up,  and  the  contents  lying  about  almost  anywhere. 
The  boots  were  hanging  on  a  dry  limb  overhead.  A 
capital  idea.  I  thought  of  it  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  sitting 
down.  One  piece  of  pork  lay  at  my  feet,  and  another 
n as  sticking  up,  some  ten  feet  off  in  the  mud.  It  looked 
/ery  queer, — slightly  out  of  place.  With  the  same  motion 
with  which  I  hung  my  boots  on  a  limb,  as  I  seated  my¬ 
self,  I  stuck  my  rifle  carefully  into  the  mud,  muzzle 
downward.  I  never  saw  a  gun  in  that  position  before.  It 
struck  me  as  being  a  good  thing.  There  was  no  danger 
of  its  falling  over  and  breaking  the  stock.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  pass  the  gridiron  under  me.  When  that 
feat  had  been  accomplished  I  felt  more  composed.  It’s 
pleasant  for  a  man  in  the  position  I  was  in  to  feel  that 
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he  has  something  under  him.  Even  a  chip  or  a  'mall 
stump  would  have  felt  comfortable.  As  I  sat  thinking 
how  many  uses  a  gridiron  could  be  put  to,  and  estimating 
where  I  should  then  have  been  if  I  hadn’t  got  it  under 
me,  I  heard  John  forcing  his  way  with  the  boat  on  his 
back  through  the  thick  undergrowth. 

“  It  won’t  do  to  let  John  see  me  in  this  position,”  I 
said ;  and  so,  with  a  mighty  effort,  I  disengaged  myself 
from  the  pack,  flung  off  the  blanket  from  around  my  neck, 
and  seizing  hold  of  a  spruce  limb,  which  I  could  fortu¬ 
nately  reach,  drew  myself  slowly  up.  I  had  just  time  to 
jerk  the  rifle  out  of  the  mud,  and  fish  up  about  half  of 
the  trout,  when  John  came  struggling  along. 

“  John,”  said  I,  leaning  unconcernedly  against  a  tree, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened, — “  John,  put  down  the  boat; 
here’s  a  splendid  spot  to  rest.” 

W ell,  Mr.  Murray,”  queried  John,  as  he  emerged  from 
under  the  boat,  “  how  are  you  getting  along?” 

“  Capitally !”  said  I ;  “  the  carry  is  very  level  when 
you  once  get  down  to  it.  I  felt  a  little  out  of  breath,  and 
thought  I  would  wait  for  you  a  few  moments.” 

“  What’s  your  boots  doing  up  there  in  that  tree  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  John,  as  he  pointed  up  to  where  they  hung  dan¬ 
gling  from  the  limb,  about  fifteen  feet  above  our  heads. 

“  Boots  doing  !”  said  I,  “  why,  they’re  hanging  there, 
don’t  you  see  ?  You  didn’t  suppose  I’d  drop  them  into 
this  mud,  did  you  ?” 

“  Why,  no,”  replied  John,  “  I  don’t  suppose  you  would. 
But  how  about  this?”  continued  he,  as  he  stooped  down 
and  pulled  a  big  trout,  tail  foremost,  out  of  the  soft  muck ; 
“  how  did  that  trout  come  there  ?” 

“  It  must  have  got  out  of  the  pail  somehow,”  I  re¬ 
sponded.  “  I  thought  I  heard  something  drop  just  aa  I 
sat  down.” 
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“  What  on  earth  is  that,  out  there  ?”  exclaimed 
John,  pointing  to  a  piece  of  pork,  one  end  of  which 
was  sticking  about  four  inches  out  of  the  water ;  “  is  that 
pork  ?” 

“Well,  the  fact  is,  John,”  returned  I,  speaking  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  and  in  a  tone  intended  to  suggest  a 
mystery, — “  the  fact  is,  John,  I  don’t  quite  understand 
it.  This  carry  seems  to  be  all  covered  over  with  pork. 
I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find  a  piece  anywhere. 
There  is  another  junk,  now,”  I  exclaimed,  as  I  plunged 
my  moccasin  into  the  mud  and  kicked  a  two-pound  bit 
toward  him ;  “  it’s  lying  all  round  here  loose.” 

I  thought  John  would  split  with  laughter,  but  my 
time  came,  for  as  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  he  turned  partly 
around,  I  saw  that  his  back  was  covered  with  mud  clear 
up  to  his  hat. 

“  Do  you  always  sit  down  on  your  coat,  John,”  I  in¬ 
quired,  “  when  you  cross  a  carry  like  this  ?” 

“  Come,  come,”  rejoined  he,  ceasing  to  laugh  from  very 
exhaustion,  “  take  a  knife  or  tin  plate  and  scrape  the 
muck  from  my  back.  I  always  tell  my  wife  to  make  my 
clothes  a  ground  color,  but  the  color  is  laid  on  a  little 
too  thick  this  time,  any  way.” 

“John,”  said  I,  after  having  scraped  him  down,  “take 
the  paddle  and  spear  my  boots  off  from  that  limb  up 
there,  while  I  tread  out  this  pork.” 

Weary  and  hot,  we  reached  at  length  the  margin  of 
the  swamp,  and  our  feet  stood  once  more  upon  solid 
ground. — W.  H.  H.  Murray. 
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NATHAN’S  CASE. 


(An  viewed  by  an  unconverted  boon  companion.) 

IT  a’  n’t  accordin’  to  natur’  for  folks  to  turn  right  askew. 
A  droppin’  out  o’  the  old  ways,  an’  droppin’  into  tha 
new, 

An’  what  I  hear  ’em  sayin’  ’bout  Nathan,  and  Nathan’s 
folks, 

Is  suthin’  I  hev  ter  laff  at,  as  one  o’  the  best  o’  jokes. 
I’ve  summered  an’  wintered  with  Nathan,  an’  know  the 
cut  of  his  jib, 

An’  know  the  kind  o’  grain  in  his  barn,  the  kind  o’  corn 
in  his  crib  : 

An’  it  a’n’t  any  use  o’  tellin’  me,  or  any  one  else  who 
knows,  [sows. 

That  ever  a  man  was  born  to  reap  a  better  thing  than  he 
Talks  up  in  meetin’,  does  he? — in  words  that  are  sweet 
to  hear ! 

’Twas  only  a  month  or  so  ago  he  swore  like  a  privateer! 
An’  it  a’n’t  accordin’  to  natur’  that  a  tongue  with  an  evil 
twist 

Should  change  its  course,  an’  begin  to  grind  at  another 
kind  o’  grist. 

Nigh  on  to  death  he’s  been,  they  say,  with  a  cur’us  sort 
o’  complaint, 

That  threw  the  devil  out  of  his  bones  an’  made  him  a 
decent  saint ; 

But  ther’  a’n’t  enough  physic  in  any  o’  these  ’ere  parts, 
to  my  mind, 

To  make  of  old  Nathan  Turner  one  o’  the  orthodox  kind. 
Given  up  drinkin’  licker  ! — Taken  the  temp’rance  pledge ! 
Well,  that  ’ere’s  news,  I  tell  ye  now,  that’s  settin’  my 
teeth  on  edge !  [know — 

For  it  a’n’t  accordin’  to  natur’ — I  say  it,  who  ought  to 
An’  Nathan  Turner’s  never  the  man  to  yield  an  inch  to 
a  foe ! 

Well,  I  couldn’t  be  much  more  took  aback,  had  ye  told 
me  that  that  ’ere  root 

Would  ’a’  straightened  out,  an’  begun  to  bear  a  likely 
kind  o’  fruit ; 
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An’  I’ll  hev  to  think  the  Lord  hisself  attended  to  Na 
than’s  case, 

For  it  a’u’t  accordin’  to  natur’,  I  know,  an’  must  be  a 
work  o’  grace ! — Sunday  Schood  Times. 


WHY  HE  WOULDN’T  SELL  THE  FARM. 

HERE,  John!  you  drive  the  cows  up,  while  yer  mai 
brings  out  the  pails  ; 

But  don’t  ye  let  me  keich  yer  bangin’  onter  them  cow»’ 
tails, 

An’  chasin’  them  acrost  that  lot  at  sich  a  tarin’  rate; 
An’,  John,  when  you  cum  out,  be  sure  and  shet  the  pas- 
tur’  gate. 

It’s  strange  that  boy  will  never  larn  to  notice  what  I  say-, 
t’m  ’fraid  he’ll  git  to  rulin’  me,  if  things  goes  on  this 
way; 

But  boys  is  boys,  an’  will  be  boys,  till  ther  growu  up  to 
men, 

An’  John’s  ’bout  as  good  a  lad  as  the  average  of  ’em. 

I’ll  tell  ye,  stranger,  how  it  is ;  I  feel  a  heap  o’  pride 
In  thet  boy — he’s  our  only  one  sente  little  Neddy  died : 
Don’t  mind  me,  sir,  I’m  growin’  old,  my  eye-sight’s 
gittin’  dim ; 

But ’t  seems  sumhow  a  kind  o’  mist  cums  long  o’  thoughts 
of  him. 

J  e*’  set  down  on  the  door  step,  Squar,  an’  make  yerself 
to  hum ; 

While  Johnny’s  bringiu’  up  the  cows,  I’ll  tell  ye  how 
it  cum 
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Thet  all  our  boys  has  left  us,  ’ceptin’  Johnny  there, 

And  I  reckon,  stranger,  countin’  all,  we’ve  had  about 
our  share. 

Thar  was  our  first  boy,  Benjamin,  the  oldest  of  them  all, 

He  was  the  smartest  little  chap,  so  chipper,  pert,  an’ 
small, 

He  cum  to  us  one  sun-bright  morn,  as  merry  as  a  lark, 

It  would  ha’  done  your  soul  good,  Squar,  to  seen  the 
little  spark. 

An’  thar  was  Tom,  “a  han’sum  boy,”  his  mother  alius 
said, 

He  took  to  books,  and  larned  so  spry,  we  put  the  sprig 
ahead — 

His  skoolin’  cleaned  the  little  pile  we’d  laid  by  in  the 
chest, 

But  I’s  bound  to  give  the  boy  a  chance  to  do  his  “  level 
best.” 

Our  third  one’s  name  was  Samuel ;  he  grow’d  up  here  to 
hum, 

An’  worked  with  me  upon  the  farm  till  he  was  twenty- 
one  ; 

Fur  Benjamin  had  l’arned  a  trade — he  didn’t  take  to 
work ; 

Tom,  mixin’  up  in  politics,  got  ’lected  County  Clerk. 

We  ken  all  remember,  stranger,  the  year  of  sixty -one, 

When  the  spark  thet  tetched  the  powder  off  in  that 
Confed’ret  gun 

Flashed  like  a  streak  o’  lightnin’  up  acrost  from  East 
to  West, 

An’  left  a  spot  thet  burned  like  fire  in  every  patriot’s 
east. 
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An’  I  tell  ye  what  it  was,  Squar,  my  boys  cum  up  to  the 
scratch, 

They  all  had  a  share  o’  the  old  man’s  grit,  with  enough 
of  their  own  to  match— 

They  show’d  ther  colors,  an’  set  ther  flint,  ther  names 
went  down  on  the  roll, 

An’  Benjamin,  Thomas,  an’  Sam  was  pledged  to  preserve 
the  old  flag  whole. 

They  all  cum  hum  together  at  the  last,  rigged  up  in 
soldier’s  clothes ; 

It  made  my  old  heart  thump  with  pride,  an’  ther  mother’s 
spirits  rose, 

Fur  she’d  been  “  down  in  the  mouth  ”  sumwhat,  sence 
she’d  heard  what  the  boys  had  done, 

Fur  it  took  all  three,  an’  it’s  hard  enough  fur  a  mother 
to  give  up  one. 

But  ther  warn’t  a  drop  of  coward’s  blood  in  her  veins,  I 
ken  tell  you  first, 

Fur  she’d  send  the  boys,  an’  the  old  man,  too,  if  worst 
had  cum  to  worst ; 

I  shall  never  forgit  the  last  night,  when  we  all  kneeled 
down  to  pray, 

How  she  give  ’em,  one  by  one,  to  God,  in  the  hush  of  the 
twilight  gray. 

An’  then,  when  morning  broke  so  clear — not  a  cloud  was 
in  the  sky — 

The  boys  cum  in  with  sober  looks  to  bid  us  their  last 
good-bye ; 

I  didn’t  ’spect  she  would  stand  it  all  with  her  face  so 
firm  and  calm, 

But  she  didn’t  break  nor  give  in  a  peg  till  she  cum  to 
kissin’  Sam. 
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An’  then  if  all  cum  out  at  oust,  like  a  storm  from  a 
thunder-cloud — 

She  jest  sot  down  on  the  kitchen  floor,  broke  out  with  a 
sob  so  loud 

Thet  Sam  give  up,  an’  the  boys  cum  back,  and  they  all 
got  down  by  her  there, 

An’  I’m  thinkin’  ’t  would  made  an  angel  cry  to  hev  seen 
thet  partin’,  Squar ! 

I  think  she  had  a  forewarnin’,  fur  when  they  brought 
back  poor  Sam, 

She  sot  down  by  his  coffin  there,  with  her  face  so  whiU 
an’  calm, 

An’  the  neighbor’s  thet  cum  a  pourin’  in  to  see  our 
soldier  dead, 

Went  out  with  a  hush  on  their  tremblin’  lips,  an’  the 
words  in  ther  hearts  unsaid. 

Stranger,  perhaps  you  heerd  of  Sam,  how  he  broke  thro’ 
thet  Secesh  line, 

An’  planted  the  old  flag  high  an’  dry,  where  its  dear  old 
stars  could  shine; 

An’  after  our  soldiers  won  the  day,  an’  a-gatherin’  up  the 
dead, 

They  found  our  boy  with  his  brave  heart  still,  and  the 
flag  above  his  head. 

An’  Tom  was  shot  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fray— 

They  said  thet  he  led  his  gallant  boys  like  a  hero  thro’ 
thet  day ; 

But  they  brought  him  back  with  his  clear  voice  hushed 
in  the  silent  sleep  of  death, 

An’  another  grave  grew  grassy  green  ’neath  the  kiss  of 
the  summer’s  breath. 
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An’  Benjamin,  he  cum  hum  at  last,  but  it  made  my  old 
eyes  ache 

1  o  see  him  lay  with  thet  patient  look,  when  it  seemed 
thet  his  heart  would  break 

With  his  pain  an’  wounds;  but  he  lingered  on  till  the 
flowers  died  away, 

An’  then  we  laid  him  down  to  rest,  in  the  calm  of  the 
autumn  day. 

Will  I  sell  the  old  farm,  stranger,  the  house  where  my 
boys  were  born  ? 

Jes’  look  down  thro’  the  orchard,  Squar,  beyond  that 
field  o’  corn — 

Ken  ye  see  them  four  white  marble  stuns  gleam  out  thro 
the  orchard  glade? 

Wall,  all  thet  is  left  of  our  boys  on  arth  rests  under  them 
old  trees’  shade. 

But  there  cums  John  with  the  cows,  ye  see,  an’  it’s  ’bout 
my  milkin’-time ; 

If  ye  happen  along  this  way  agin,  jes’  stop  in  at  eny 
time. 

Oh !  ye  axed  if  I’d  eny  notion  the  old  farm  would  ever 
be  sold : 

Wall!  may  be,  Squar,  but  I’ll  tell  ye  plain,  ’t  will  be 
when  the  old  man’s  cold. 

A.  Alphonse  Dayton. 


MY  EARLY  HOME. 

LOVE,  Peace,  and  Repose!  the  tenderest  trio 
Of  musical  words  ever  blended  in  one — 

That  one  word  is  Home — ’mid  the  hills  of  Ohio — 
Dear  home  of  my  childhood  in  years  that  are  gone. 
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There,  father  and  mother,  two  sisters,  one  brother, 

With  hopes,  like  their  hearts,  united,  abide. 

Their  treasures  in  this  world  are  few;  in  another, 

A  heritage  holy  and  glory  beside. 

In  fancy  I  wander,  this  sweet  summer  morning, 

Away  to  the  wheat-field,  just  over  the  hill ; 

Tis  harvest-time  now,  and  the  reapers  are  coming 
To  gather  the  waiting  grain,  golden  and  still. 

Many  harvests  have  passed,  many  summers  have  ended 
Since  here  I  oft  toiled,  with  glad  reapers,  before, 

And  felt  the  great  bounty  of  Heaven  extended, 

Giving  joy  to  the  worker  and  bread  to  the  poor. 

Long  ago,  I  remember,  when  thirsty  and  tiring, 

The  harvesters  came  to  the  old  maple  shade, 

How  they  quaffed  the  pure  water,  so  cool  and  inspiring, 
That  gushed  from  the  fountain  that  Nature  had  made. 

And  I  think  of  the  orchard,  and  the  apples  that  yellowed, 
Half  hidden  by  leaves  in  the  “  big  early  tree 

Ah,  the  apples,  how  luscious,  when  ripened  and  mellowed, 
Then  dropped  in  the  clover  for  sisters  and  me ! 

Old  home  of  my  youth,  so  humble,  so  cherished, 

Thy  hallowed  memory  cheers  me  to-day ; 

When  all  other  thoughts  of  the  past  shall  have  perished, 
Remembrance  of  thee  shall  illumine  my  way. 

Sweet  home  in  Ohio,  now  farewell  forever ! 

I’ve  wandered  afar  from  thy  dear  cottage  door : 

I’ll  visit  thee,  love  thee ;  but  never,  oh,  never, 

Will  thy  charms,  or  my  childhood,  return  any  more. 

Alexander  Clark 
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WILLIAM  TELL. 

“  T)LACE  there  the  boy,”  the  tyrant  said ; 

JL  “  Fix  me  the  apple  on  his  head. 

Ha !  rebel,  now ! 

There’s  a  fair  mark  for  your  shaft : 

To  yonder  shining  apple  waft 
An  arrow.”  And  the  tyrant  laughed. 

With  quivering  brow 

Bold  Tell  looked  there ;  his  cheek  turned  pale 
His  proud  lips  throbbed  as  if  would  fail 
Their  quivering  breath. 

“Ha!  doth  he  blanch?”  fierce  Gesler  cried, 

“  I’ve  conquered,  slave,  thy  soul  of  pride.” 

No  voice  to  that  stern  taunt  replied — 

All  mute  as  death. 

“  And  what  the  meed  ?”  at  length  Tell  asked. 
“  Bold  fool,  when  slaves  like  thee  are  tasked, 
It  is  my  will. 

But  that  thine  eye  may  keener  be, 

And  nerved  to  such  nice  archery, 

If  thou  cleav’st  yon,  thou  goest  free. 

What !  pause  you  still  ? 

Give  him  a  bow  and  arrow  there — 

One  shaft — but  one.”  Gleams  of  despair 
Rush  for  a  moment  o’er  the  Switzer’s  face! 
Then  passed  away  each  stormy  trace, 

And  high  resolve  came  in  their  place. 

Unmoved,  yet  flushed, 

“  I  take  thy  terms,”  he  muttered  low, 

Grasped  eagerly  the  proffered  bow — 

The  quiver  searched, 

Sought  out  an  arrow  keen  and  long. 

Fit  for  a  sinewy  arm,  and  strong, 
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And  placed  it  on  the  sounding  thong 
The  tough  yew  arched. 

He  drew  the  bow,  whilst  all  around 
That  thronging  crowd  there  was  no  so;  nd, 
No  step,  no  word,  no  breath. 

All  gazed  with  an  unerring  eye, 

To  see  the  fearful  arrow  fly ; 

The  light  wind  died  into  a  sigh, 

And  scarcely  stirred. 

Afar  the  boy  stood,  firm  and  mute ; 

He  saw  the  strong  bow  curved  to  shoot, 
But  never  moved. 

He  knew  the  daring  coolness  of  that  hand 
He  knew  it  was  a  father  scanned 
The  boy  he  loved. 

The  Switzer  gazed— the  arrow  hung, 

“  My  only  boy !”  sobbed  on  his  tongue  ; 

He  could  not  shoot. 

“  Ha!”  cried  the  tyrant,  “  doth  he  quail? 
Mark  how  his  haughty  brow  grows  pale?’1 
But  a  deep  voice  rung  on  the  gale — 

“  Shoot,  in  God’s  name !” 

Again  the  drooping  shaft  he  took, 

And  turned  to  Heaven  one  burning  look, 
Of  all  doubts  reft. 

“  Be  firm,  my  boy !”  was  all  he  said. 

The  apple’s  left  the  stripling’s  head  ; 

Ha !  ha !  ’tis  cleft ! 

And  so  it  was,  and  Tell  was  free. 

Quick  the  brave  boy  was  at  his  knee, 

With  rosy  cheek. 

His  loving  arms  his  boy  embrace ; 

But  again  that  tyrant  cried  in  haste, 

“  An  arrow  in  thy  belt  is  placed ; 
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What  means  it  ?  Speak !” 

The  Switzer  raised  his  clenched  hand  high, 
Whilst  lightuing  Hashed  across  his  eye 
Incessantly. 

“  To  smite  thee,  tyrant,  to  the  heart, 

Had  Heaven  willed  it  that  my  dart 
Had  touched  my  boy.” 

“  Rebellion !  treason  !  chain  the  slave  1” 

A  hundred  swords  around  him  wave. 
Whilst  hate  to  Gesler’s  features  gave 
Infuriate  joy. 

But  that  one  arrow  found  its  goal, 

Hid  with  revenge  in  Gesler’s  soul ; 

And  Lucerne’s  lake 
Heard  his  dastard  soul  outmoan 
When  Freedom’s  call  abroad  was  blown, 
And  Switzerland,  a  giant  grown, 

Her  fetters  brake. 

From  hill  to  hill  the  mandate  flew, 

From  lake  to  lake  the  tempest  grew, 

With  wakening  swell, 

Till  proud  oppression  crouched  for  shame, 
And  Austria’s  haughtiness  grew  tame ; 

And  Freedom’s  watchword  was  the  name 
Of  William  Tell. 


PAX  YOBISCUM ! 

“  T)AX  YOBISCUM!”  Peace  be  with  ye!  Hark 
1  the  Independence  bells  ! 

On  the  breeze  of  summer  morning  how  their  joyous 
clamor  swells  I 
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Let  them  shout  with  brazen  voices !  Let  the  bellowing 
cannon  roar ! 

Through  the  Old  World,  through  the  New  World, 
golden  Peace  is  crowned  once  more! 

Pax  Yobiscum !  Dark  Rebellion,  sworn  to  turn  Time’s 
dial  back, 

Sinks  and  dies,  while  Freedom’s  sunrise  flames  along  its 
noon  ward  track ! 

Fiery  Gaul  and  matchless  Teuton  bleed  no  more  on 
Europe’s  plains, 

Torn  Italia,  throned  by  Tiber,  now  from  Blanc  to  iEtua 
reigns ! 

Pax  Vobiscum !  Bold  Columbia,  stern  Britannia,  jarring 
long, 

One  in  blood  and  speech  and  freedom,  one  in  holy  faith 
more  strong, 

Both  too  great  to  brook  an  insult,  both  too  noble  to  be 
wrong, 

Yield  their  strifes  to  law  and  justice,  sheath  the  swore 
and  join  in  song ! 

Pax  Yobiscum!  Christ  hath  conquered!  “Know  all 
men,”  writes  iron  Grant, 

“Know  all  men,”  writes  proud  Victoria,  “Deathless 
olive  here  we  plant!” 

Glorious  Daughter !  Glorious  Mother!  Join  the  stars 
and  cross  on  high  ! 

Cheer  the  Lion !  Cheer  the  Eagle !  Send  the  echo 
through  the  sky ! 

Pax  Vobiscum!  Hands  of  blessing  part  the  cloudless 
blue  above ! 

God’s  great  hands  of  benediction  o’er  the  nations  spread 
in  love! 
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“  Te  Deum  laudamus !”  humbly  swells  our  grateful,  glad 
refrain ; 

“  Gloria  in  Excelsis !”  angels  whisper,  rapturous  Amen! 

George  Lansing  Taylor 


A  TRAGEDY. 

HOW  many  acts  are  there  in  a  tragedy  ?  Five,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

Act  I. — Young  man  starting  from  home.  Parents 
and  sisters  weeping  to  see  him  go.  Wagon  passing  over 
the  hill.  Farewell  kiss  thrown  back.  Ring  the  bell 
and  let  the  curtain  drop. 

Act  II. — Marriage  altar.  Bright  lights.  Full  o\gan. 
White  vail  trailing  through  the  aisle.  Prayer  and  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  exclamations  of  “How  well  she  looks!” 
Ring  the  bell  and  let  the  curtain  drop. 

Act  III. — Midnight.  Woman  waiting  for  staggering 
steps.  Old  garments  stuck  into  broken  window  panes. 
Many  marks  ot  hardship  on  the  face.  Biting  the  nails 
of  bloodless  fingers.  Neglect,  cruelty,  disgrace.  Ring 
the  bell  and  let  the  curtain  drop. 

Act  IV. — Three  graves  in  a  very  dark  place.  Grave 
of  a  child,  who  died  from  want  of  medicine ;  grave  of 
husband  and  father,  who  died  of  dissipation  ;  grave  of 
wife  and  mother,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Plenty 
of  weeds  but  no  flowers !  Oh !  what  a  blasted  heath,  with 
three  graves !  Ring  the  bell  and  let  the  curtain  drop. 

Act  V. — A  destroyed  soul’s  eternity.  No  light;  no 
music ;  no  hope !  Despair  coiling  around  the  heart  with 
unutterable  anguish.  Blackness  of  darkness  forever ! 
Woe!  woe!  woe!  I  cannot  bear  longer  to  look.  I  close 
my  eyes  at  this  last  act  of  the  tragedy.  Quick  !  Quick ! 
Ring  the  bell  and  let  the  curtain  drop. 

T.  De  Witt  Talmagk 
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KATYDID. 

I  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 
Wherever  thou  art  hid, 

Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid ! 

Thou  ’mindest  me  of  gentle  folks — 

Old  gentle  folks  are  they, — 

Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a  solemn  way. 

Thou  art  a  female  Katydid ! 

I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  quivers  through  the  piercing  notes, 
So  petulant  and  shrill. 

I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 
Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 

A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids : 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea  ? 

Oh,  tell  me,  where  did  Katy  live? 

And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 

And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked,  too  ? 

Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man, 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one  ? 

I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 
Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

Dear  me !  I’ll  tell  you  all  about 
My  fuss  with  little  Jane, 

And  Ann,  with  whom  I  used  to  walk 
So  often  down  the  lane, 

And  all  that  tore  their  locks  of  black, 
Or  wet  their  eyes  of  blue : 

Pray,  tell  me,  sweetest  Katydid, 

What  did  poor  Katy  do  ? 
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Ah,  no!  the  living  oak  shall  crash, 

That  stood  for  ages  still, 

The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base, 

And  thunder  down  the  hill, 

Before  the  little  Katydid 
Shall  add  one  word,  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  maid 
Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 

Peace  to  the  ever-murmuring  race' 

And  when  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings 
Beneath  the  autumn  sun, 

Then  shall  she  raise  her  fainting  voice 
And  lift  her  drooping  lid  ; 

And  then  the  child  of  future  years 
Shall  hear  what  Katy  did. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


BULLUM  VERSUS  BOATUM. 

WE  shall  now  return  to  the  law,  for  our  laws  are  full 
of  returns,  and  we  shall  show  a  compendium  of 
law ;  parts  of  practice  in  the  twist  of  the  tail  of  a  wig. 
The  depth  of  a  full  bottom  denotes  the  length  of  a 
chancery  suit,  and  the  black  coif  behind,  like  a  blister¬ 
ing  plaster,  seems  to  show  us  that  the  law  is  a  great  irri- 
tator,  aud  only  to  be  used  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Law  is  law,  law  is  law,  and  as  in  such  and  so  forth, 
aud  hereby  and  aforesaid,  provided  always,  nevertheless, 
notwithstanding.  Law  is  like  a  country  dance ;  people 
are  led  up  and  down  in  it  till  they  are  tired.  Law  is 
like  a  book  of  surgery,  there  are  a  great  many  terrible 
cases  in  it.  It  is  also  like  physic,  they  that  take  least  of 
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it,  are  best  off.  Law  is  like  a  homely  gentlewoman,  very 
well  to  follow.  Law  is  like  a  scolding  wife,  very  bad 
when  it  follows  us.  Law  is  like  a  new  fashion,  people 
are  bewitched  to  get  iuto  it ;  it  is  also  like  bad  weather, 
most  people  are  glad  when  they  get  out  of  it. 

We  shall  now  mention  a  cause,  called  “  Bullum  versus 
Boatum it  was  a  cause  that  came  before  me.  The 
cause  was  as  follows : 

There  were  two  furmers ;  farmer  A  and  farmer  B. 
Farmer  A  was  seized  or  possessed  of  a  bull ;  farmer  B 
was  possessed  of  a  ferry-boat.  Now,  the  owner  of  theferry- 
boat  bad  made  his  boat  fast  to  a  post  on  shore,  with  a  piece 
of  hay  twisted  rope-fashion,  or  as  we  say,  vulgo  vocato,  a 
hay  band.  After  he  had  made  his  boat  fast  to  a  post  on 
shore,  as  it  was  very  natural  for  a  hungry  man  to  do,  he 
went  up  town  to  dinner ;  farmer  A’s  bull,  as  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  for  a  hungry  bull  to  do,  came  down  town  to  look  for 
a  dinner  ;  and,  observing,  discovering,  seeing,  and  spying 
out  some  turnips  in  the  bottom  of  the  ferry-boat,  the 
bull  scrambled  into  the  ferry-boat ;  he  ate  up  the  turnips, 
and,  to  make  an  end  of  his  meal,  fell  to  work  upon  the 
hay-band ;  the  boat,  being  eaten  from  its  moorings,  floated 
down  the  river  with  the  bull  in  it ;  it  struck  against  a 
rock,  beat  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  tossed 
the  bull  overboard ;  whereupon  the  owner  of  the  bull 
brought  his  action  against  the  boat  for  running  away 
with  the  bull.  The  owner  of  the  boat  brought  his  action 
against  the  bull  for  running  away  with  the  boat.  And 
thus  notice  of  the  trial  was  given,  Bullum  versus  Boatum, 
Boatum  versus  Bullum. 

Now,  the  counsel  for  the  bull  began  with  saying,  “  My 
lord,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  we  are  counsel  in 
this  cause  for  the  bull.  We  are  indicted  for  running 
away  with  the  boat.  Now,  my  lord,  we  have  heard  of 
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running  horses,  but  never  of  running  bulls  before.  Now, 
my  lord,  tbe  bull  could  no  more  run  away  with  the  boat 
than  a  man  in  a  coach  may  be  said  to  run  away  with  the 
horses ;  therefore,  my  lord,  how  can  wTe  punish  what 
is  not  punishable?  How  can  we  eat  what  is  not 
eatable?  Or,  how  can  we  drink  what  is  not  drink¬ 
able  ?  Or,  as  the  law  says,  how  can  we  think  on  what  is 
not  thinkable?  Therefore,  my  lord,  as  we  are  in  this 
cause  for  the  bull,  if  the  jury  should  bring  the  bull  in 
guilty,  the  jury  would  be  guilty  of  a  bull.” 

The  counsel  for  the  boat  observed  that  the  bull  should 
be  non-suited,  because,  in  his  declaration,  he  had  not 
specified  what  color  he  was  of ;  for  thus  wisely,  and  thus 
learnedly,  spoke  the  counsel  :  “  My  lord,  if  the  bull  was 
of  no  color,  he  must  be  of  some  color;  and,  if  he  was  not 
of  any  color,  what  color  could  tbe  bull  be  of?”  I 
overruled  this  motion  myself  by  observing  the  bull 
was  a  white  bull,  and  that  white  was  no  color  ;  besides, 
as  I  told  my  brethren,  they  should  not  trouble  their 
heads  to  talk  of  color  in  the  law,  for  the  law  can 
color  anything.  This  cause  being  afterward  left  to 
a  reference,  upon  the  award,  both  bull  and  boat  were 
acquitted,  it  being  proved  that  the  tide  of  the  river  car¬ 
ried  both  bull  and  boat  away,  both  bull  and  boat  had  a 
good  action  against  the  water-bailiff. 

My  opinion  being  taken,  an  action  was  issued,  and, 
upon  the  traverse,  this  point  of  law  arose  :  How,  where¬ 
fore,  and  whether,  why,  when,  and  what,  whatsoever, 
whereas,  and  whereby,  as  the  boat  was  not  a  compos  men¬ 
tis  evidence,  how  could  an  oath  be  administered?  That 
point  was  soon  settled  by  Boatum’s  attorney  declaring 
that,  for  his  client,  he  would  swear  anything. 

The  water-bailiffs  charter  was  then  read,  taken  out  of 
the  original  record  in  true  law  Latin ;  which  set  forth  in 
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their  declaration,  that  they  were  carried  away  either  by 
the  tide  of  tlood  or  the  tide  ot  ebb.  The  charter  ot  the 
water-bailiff  was  as  follows :  “  Aquse  bailiff!  est  magis¬ 
trate  in  choisi,  sapor  omnibus  fishibus  qui  habueruut 
finos  et  scalos,  claws,  shells,  et  talos,  qui  swimmare  in 
freshibus,  vel  saltibus  riveris,  lakos,  pondis,  canalibus,  et 
well-boat,  sive  oysteri,  prawni  whitiui,  shrimpi,  turbutos 
solus that  is,  not  turbots  alone,  but  turbots  and  soles 
both  together.  But  now  comes  the  nicety  of  the  law ; 
the  law  is  as  nice  as  a  new-laid  egg,  and  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  addle-headed  people.  Bullum  and  Boatum 
mentioned  both  ebb  and  flood  to  avoid  quibbling ;  but  it 
being  proved  that  they  were  carried  away  neither  by  tide 
of  flood,  nor  by  the  tide  of  ebb,  but  exactly  upon  the  top 
of  high  water,  they  were  non-suited ;  but  such  was  the 
lenity  of  the  court,  upon  their  paying  all  costs,  they 
were  allowed  to  begin  again,  de  novo. — Stevens. 


SONG  OF  THE  WINTER  WINDS. 

OH,  what  is  the  song  that  the  winter  winds  sing, 

As  earth  they  are  robing  with  snows  that  they  bring 
From  the  crystalline  realms  of  the  stern  ice-king  ? 

“  Oh,  pity  the  poor !  oh,  pity  the  poor !” 

Adown  the  dark  street  they  are  rushing  along, 

And  into  the  ears  of  the  hurrying  throng, 

They,  determinate,  shout  the  words  of  their  song, 

“  Oh,  pity  the  poor!  oh,  pity  the  poor!” 

They  rattle  the  shutters  of  the  rich  millionaire, 

To  knock  for  the  mendicant,  shivering  there, 

And  are  whispering  through,  on  the  cold,  cold  air, 

“Oh,  pity  the  poor!  oh,  pity  the  poor!” 
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They  part  the  white  curtains,  and  hover  beside 
The  pillow  of  one  in  her  maidenhood’s  pride, 

And  breathe  to  her  gently,  “  The  Lord  will  provide. 
Oh,  pity  the  poor !  oh,  pity  the  poor !” 

Have  ye  not  heard  it,  this  song  born  of  love, 

Sung  by  His  messengers  sent  from  above 
To  tell  us  our  duty,  our  stewardship  prove? 

Then  pity  the  poor,  then  pity  the  poor ! 

“  The  poor  ye  have  always,”  let  love  then  prevail, 

Lend  to  the  weak,  the  distressed,  and  the  frail, 

Whom  society  has  shut  without  her  white  pale, 

Because  they  are  poor,  because  they  are  poor. 

Is  this  the  glad  song  that  the  winter  winds  sing  . 

As  back  they  are  soaring  with  unwearied  wing, 

To  the  crystalline  realms  of  the  stern  ice-king? 

“  Earth  pities  her  poof,  earth  pities  her  poor !” 

William  M.  Clark. 


JEAN  ANDERSON,'  MY  JOY,  JEAN. 

JEAN  ANDERSON,  my  joy,  Jean, 
Just  lay  your  loof  in  mine, 

An’  let  us  talk  thegither 

O’  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 

The  sun  is  gettin’  low,  Jean, 

An’  death  is  drawin’  near. 

’Tis  growin’  hard  for  baith  to  see, 

’Tis  growin’  hard  to  hear. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy,  Jean, 

I  kenn’d  ye  lang  ago, 

When  ye  were  but  a  wee  thing, 

That  toddlin’  roun’  did  go. 
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An’  I  was  but  a  child,  Jean, 

A  boastfu’,  boist’rous  boy, 

That  pulled  ye  in  his  wrooden  cart, 
Jean  Anderson,  my  joy. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy,  Jean, 

I  ’comp’nied  ye  to  school ; 

Your  basket  hung  between  us, 

To  keep  the  gowden  rule ; 

An’  hameward  when  we  strolled,  Jean, 
It  was  a  joy  fu’  sweet 
For  us  to  gang  our  lane,  and  pluck 
Spring  violets  at  our  feet. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy,  Jean, 

When  first  we  twa  were  wed, 

Your  cheeks  were  like  the  blush  rose, 
As  dewy  and  as  red*; 

Your  e’en  were  like  the  sky,  Jean, 

As  gentle  and  as  blue  ; 

An’  oh,  your  trustfu’,  wifely  touch, 

It  thrilled  me  through  and  through. 

Jean  Andersou,  my  joy,  Jean, 

Ye’ve  been  my  anely  lo’e ; 

I  lo’ed  ye  in  your  bairnheid  ; 

I’ve  lo’ed  ye  steadfast  through ; 

I  lo’ed  your  girlhood  curls,  Jean ; 

I  lo’e  the  locks  of  snaw 
That  Time  has  drifted  on  your  head, 
An’  spring  will  never  thaw. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy,  Jean, 

Our  bairns,  they  too  are  grown ; 

An’  roun’  the  cheerfu’  ingle, 

Have  wee  things  o’  their  own : 
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Three  lives,  I  think,  we’ve  lived,  Jean, 

Since  we  were  girl  and  boy — 

Our  ain,  our  bairnies’,  and  their  bairns’— 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy,  Jean, 

There  is  ane  life  beyon’, 

An’,  though  I’m  dull  o’  hearin’, 

I  seem  to  catch  its  soun’ ; 

An’,  through  the  mist,  I  see,  Jean, 

Heights  o’  that  gowden  lan’, 

Up  which  we  baith  shall  mount  to  God, 

Led  by  His  lo’in  han’. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  joy,  Jean, 

It  makes  cauld  bluid  leap  warm, 

To  think  that  Hame  we’re  nearin’, 

Beyon’  life’s  bearin'  storm  ; 

To  think  that  there,  at  last,  Jean, 

We’ll  lean  upon  His  breast, 

Who  gathers  wearie,  waitin’  anes, 

An’  gi’es  them  His  ain  rest. 

J.  E.  Rankin. 


THE  MODERN  CAIN. 

I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?” 

Long  ago, 

When  first  the  human  heart-strings  felt  the  touch 
Of  Death’s  cold  fingers — when  upon  the  earth 
Shroudless  and  coffinless  Death’s  first-born  lay, 
Slain  by  the  hand  of  violence,  the  wail 
Of  human  grief  arose;— “  My  son,  mv  son! 
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A. wake  thee  from  this  strange  and  awful  sleep ; 

A.  mother  mourns  thee,  and  her  tears  of  grief 
Are  falling  on  thy  pale,  unconscious  brow  ; 

Awake  and  bless  her  with  thy  wonted  smile.” 

In  vain,  in  vain  !  that  sleeper  never  woke. 

His  murderer  fled,  but  on  his  brow  was  fixed 
A  stain  which  baffled  wear  and  washing.  As  he  fled 
A  voice  pursued  him  to  the  wilderness: 

“  Where  is  thy  brother,  Cain  ?” 

“  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?” 

O  black  impiety!  that  seeks  to  shun 
The  dire  responsibility  of  sin — 

That  cries  with  the  ever-warniug  voice : 

“  Be  still— away,  the  crime  is  not  my  own- 
My  brother  lived — -is  dead,  when,  where, 

Or  how,  it  matters  not,  but  he  is  dead. 

Why  judge  the  living  for  the  dead  one’s  fall  ?” 

“Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

Cain,  Cain, 

Thou  art  thy  brother’s  keeper,  and  his  blood 
Cries  up  to  Heaven  against  thee;  every  stone 
Will  find  a  tongue  to  curse  thee,  and  the  winds 
Will  ever  wail  this  question  in  thy  ear : 

“  Where  is  thy  brother  ?”  Every  sight  and  sound 
Will  mind  thee  of  the  lost. 

I  saw  a  man 

Deal  death  unto  his  brother.  Drop  by  drop 
The  poison  was  distilled  for  cursed  gold ; 

And  in  the  wine  cup’s  ruddy  glow  sat  Death, 
Invisible  to  that  poor  trembling  slave. 
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He  seized  the  cup,  he  drank  the  poison  down, 
Rushed  forth  into  the  streets — home  had  he  none — • 
Staggered  and  fell  and  miserably  died. 

They  buried  him — ah !  little  recks  it  where 
His  bloated  form  was  given  to  the  worms. 

No  stone  marked  that  neglected,  lonely  spot; 

No  mourner  sorrowing  at  evening  came, 

To  pray  by  that  unhallowed  mound  ;  no  hand 
Planted  sweet  flowers  above  his  place  of  rest. 

Years  passed,  and  weeds  and  tangled  briers  grew 
Above  that  sunken  grave,  and  men  forgot 
Who  slept  there. 

•  Once  had  he  friends, 

A  happy  home  was  his,  and  love  was  his. 

His  Mary  loved  him,  and  around  him  played 
His  smiling  children.  Oh,  a  dream  of  joy 
Were  those  unclouded  years,  and,  more  than  all, 

He  had  an  interest  in  the  world  above. 

The  big  “  Old  Bible  ’  ’  lay  upon  the  stand, 

And  he  was  wont  to  read  its  sacred  page 
And  then  to  pray :  “  Our  Father,  bless  the  poor 
And  save  the  tempted  from  the  tempter’s  art ; 

Save  us  from  sin,  and  let  us  ever  be 
United  in  Thy  love,  and  may  we  meet, 

When  life’s  last  scenes  are  o’er,  around  the  throne/' 
Thus  prayed  he — thus  lived  he — years  passed, 

And  o’er  the  sunshine  of  that  happy  home, 

A  cloud  came  from  the  pit ;  the  fatal  bolt 
Fell  from  that  cloud.  The  towering  tree 
Was  shivered  by  the  lightning’s  vengeful  stroke, 
And  laid  its  coronal  of  glory  low. 

A  happy  home  was  ruined  ;  want  and  woe 
Played  with  his  children,  and  the  joy  of  youth 
Left  their  sweet  faces  no  more  to  return. 
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His  Mary’s  face  grew  pale  and  paler  still, 

Her  eyes  were  dimmed  with  weeping,  and  her  soul 
Went  out  through  those  blue  portals.  Mary  died, 

And  yet  he  wept  not.  At  the  demon’s  call 
He  drowned  his  sorrow  in  the  maddening  bowl, 

And  when  they  buried  her  from  sight,  he  sank 
In  drunken  stupor  by  her  new-made  grave ! 

His  friend  was  gone — he  never  had  another, 

And  the  world  shrank  from  him,  all  save  one, 

And  he  still  plied  the  bowl  with  deadly  drugs 
And  bade  him  drink,  forget  his  God,  and  die ! 

He  died. 

Cain  !  Cain  !  where  is  thy  brother  now  ? 

Lives  he  still — if  dead,  still  where  is  he  ? 

Where  ?  In  Heaven  ?  Go  read  the  sacred  page : 

“  No  drunkard  ever  shall  inherit  there.” 

Who  sent  him  to  the  pit?  Who  dragged  him  down? 
Who  bound  him  hand  and  foot  ?  Who  smiled  and  smiled 
While  yet  the  hellish  work  went  on  ?  Who  grasped 
His  gold — his  health — his  life — his  hope — his  all  ? 

Who  saw  his  Mary  fade  and  die  ?  Who  saw 
His  beggared  children  wandering  in  the  streets  ? 

Speak — Coward — if  thou  hast  a  tongue, 

Tell  why  with  hellish  art  you  slew  A  man. 

“  Where  is  my  brother?” 

“  Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

Ah,  man  !  A  deeper  mark  is  on  your  brow 
Than  that  of  Cain.  Accursed  was  the  name 
Of  him  who  slew  a  righteous  man,  whose  soul 
Was  ripe  for  Heaven  ;  thrice  accursed  he 
Whose  art  malignant  sinks  a  soul  to  hell. 

E.  Evans  Edwards, 
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MY  MULE. 

I  OWN  a  mule.  It  is  the  first  mule  I  ever  had,  and 
will  be  the  last  one.  My  mind  is  my  mule. 

I  suppose  many  other  people  have  mules  of  the  same 
kind.  I  notice  that  in  every  phrenological  picture-chart 
of  the  human  head  the  mule  has  the  top  place  among  the 
hieroglyphics. 

A  mule,  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  does  not 
regulate  his  movements  strictly  according  to  the  will  of 
his  owner.  The  mule’s  business  hours  do  not  always  cor¬ 
respond  to  those  of  his  driver,  and  some  inconvenience  is 
often  occasioned  thereby  to  both  parties.  I  think  Mark 
Twain  slanders  the  mule,  and  yet  we  must  allow  that  the 
mule  is  troublesome  at  times. 

Sometimes  when  I  am  most  anxious  that  my  mule 
shall  go,  he  deliberately  stands  still.  I  try  to  spur  him 
forward,  but  he  refuses  to  budge.  I  have  seen  men  in 
the  pulpit  and  on  the  rostrum  very  much  in  the  plight 
of  the  driver  of  a  rebellious  mule.  They  stormed,  they 
hammered,  but  they  could  not  get  under  way.  I  would 
rather  be  the  gazing-stock  on  Broadway,  hammering  and 
clubbing  a  stubborn  mule,  than  to  stand  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  in  a  vain  attempt  to  force  my  mind  into  action  when 
it  doesn’t  want  to  go.  I  have  tried  it. 

I  have  tried  patting  and  coaxing,  and  I  have  tried 
jerking  and  spurring.  Now,  I  make  a  desperate  effort. 
I  summon  all  my  strength  ;  I  determine  that  my  mind 
shall  go.  It  does  move  as  though  it  would  go.  It  makes 
a  few  wild  plunges,  and  away  I  go  on  a  flight  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  I  think  must  give  me  a  fair  start.  I  begin  an 
ambitious  sentence.  Forward  I  am  carried  with  a  rush. 
I  am  going — going.  I  am  not  just  sure  where  I  am  going 
*— I  add  one  word  after  another,  and  suddenly — the  mule 
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stops.  But  down  conies  whip  and  spur,  and  with  a  bourn, 
I  am  off  into  another  bold,  emphatic  sentence  —yip — y  ip— 

“Now  it  goes,  now  it  goes, — 

Now  it  stands  still.” 

The  mule  has  stopped,  and  I  get  off  very  ungracefully. 

My  mule  is  troublesome  in  another  way.  He  gets 
started,  goes  like  a  whirlwind  or  tempest,  and  refuses  to 
stop  at  my  bidding. 

Bed-time  comes.  I  go  to  bed.  I  want  to  sleep.  Whoa! 
whoa  ! — but  on  the  mule  goes  and  I  can’t  get  off.  I  shift 
from  side  to  side.  I  determinedly  resolve  to  think  about 
nothing.  I  lie  very  still,  I  almost  stop  breathing,  but  it 
does  not  stop  the  thinking.  I  might  as  well  try  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  a  mandate  of  the  will.  I 
am  astride  the  mule,  and  the  mule  is  goiug  on  the  jump. 

I  pull  back  with  all  my  might,  but  it  avails  nothing. 
Through  the  city,  through  the  country,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere  I  am  carried,  in  spite  of  my  protesting 
that  I  don’t  want  to  go,  till  the  mule  is  exhausted — I 
was  exhausted  long  ago — and  down  he  tumbles,  and  I 
drop  into  uneasy  slumber  in  the  scary  dreamland  just 
where  the  mule  stops  with  me. 

Again,  mules  are  often  seen,  especially  in  pictures, 
with  their  heels  at  an  angle  of  elevation  which  intimates 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  In  other 
words,  mules  sometimes  kick.  This  is  the  case  especially 
when  people  take  unbecoming  liberties  with  their  heels. 
My  mental  mule  has  heels,  aud  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  keep  them  from  flying  in  the  faces  of  people  that  tempt 
them. 

When  some  self-conceited  creature,  with  an  air  of  self- 
importance  that  is  almost  unbearable,  solemnly  and  ma¬ 
jestically  begs  leave  to  inform  you  that  you  are  seriously 
mistaken  in  some  unimportant  little  opinion  which  you 
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Rave  ventured  to  half  express,  thus  rapping  your  mule 
provokingly  over  the  heels,  does  he  not  kick  instinct¬ 
ively  ?  ( 

I  would  not  blame  my  mule  for  letting  the  heels  fly  up 
on  such  an  occasion,  if  he  would  then  resume  his  gravity 
and  maintain  his  just  equilibrium  until  another  such  pro¬ 
vocation  should  be  offered ;  but  he  always  assumes  an 
offensive  attitude,  and  gets  ready  to  kick  whenever  the 
aforesaid  individual  comes  near. 

In  this,  I  think,  he  shows  a  bad  spirit — a  characteristic, 
unforgiving,  mule  spirit.  And  yet  I  would  take  this 
occasion  to  suggest  respectfully  to  some  people  that  they 
are  not  required  to  rap  the  heels  of  every  mule  that  they 
see.  There  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  breeding,  nor 
of  want  of  mental  capacity,  nor  of  meager  information  in 
not  disagreeing  with  every  remark  that  any  one  may 
make  in  your  presence.  It  is  altogether  proper  not  to 
contradict  every  assertion  which  your  companion  may 
casually  make  in  conversation  with  you. 

Again,  my  mule  runs  away  sometimes  without  knowing 
just  where  he  is  going. 

Dick’s  mule  got  scared  at  an  old  stump  at  the  roadside 
one  day  and  dashed  away  into  the  woods.  (N.  B. — There 
were  no  fences  along  the  road.)  It  was  an  unpleasant 
excursion  for  Dick — over  old  logs,  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  huge  trees,  dodging  under  branches — until  the  mule 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  in  a  dense  thicket  of  brush 
and  briers.  Dick  was  consoled  with  the  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  a  mule  that  did  it,  and  so  he  calmly  took 
his  bearings  and  proceeded  to  extricate  himself  and  the 
mule,  and  get  back  to  the  safe  road  from  which  he  had 
been  carried. 

My  mule  does  in  a  like  manner  sometimes.  Occasion¬ 
ally  I  find  myself  going  at  a  dizzy  rate  of  speed  away 
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from  my  life’s  highway — away  from  the  plain  road  along, 
which  I  have  been  traveling  peacefully  and  pleasantly — 
away  from  the  long-tried  and  cherished  truths  that  have 
been  the  sign-boards  of  my  life’s  journey — cut  of  the 
woods  of  doubt  and  uncertainty — out  and  away  I  know 
not  whither,  until  I  am  brought  to  a  halt  in  a  dense 
thicket  through  which  I  cannot  go  and  from  which  I 
have  to  back  out.  Well,  my  mule  does  it,  and  there  is 
some  consolation  in  that  thought,  as  I  hunt  the  way  back 
to  the  old  road.  My  mule  got  scared  at  something  he  did 
not  quite  understand,  and  so  he  struck  off  on  what  turned 
out  to  be  no  road  at  all.  That  is  all. 

Thus  I  have  learned  to  distinguish  between  myself  and 
my  mule,  though  we  always  go  together. 

Theodoke  Ceowl. 


ANNIE  AND  WILLIE’S  PRAYER. 


’mWAS  the  eve  before  Christmas,  “Good-night”  had 
-L  been  said, 

And  Annie  and  Willie  had  crept  into  bed ; 

There  were  tears  on  their  pillows,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes, 

And  each  little  bosom  was  heaving  with  sighs, 

For  to-night  their  stern  father’s  command  had  been 
given 

That  they  should  retire  precisely  at  seven 
Instead  of  at  eight — for  they  troubled  him  more 
With  questions  unheard  of  than  ever  before : 

He  had  told  them  he  thought  this  delusion  a  sin, 

No  such  a  creature  as  “  Santa  Claus  ”  ever  had  been. 
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And  he  hoped,  after  this,  he  should  never  more  hear 
How  he  scrambled  down  chimneys  with  presents  each 
year. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  two  little  heads 
So  restlessly  tossed  on  their  soft,  downy  beds. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  clock  on  the  steeple  tolled  ten, 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  till  then, 

When  Willie’s  sad  face  from  the  blanket  did  peep, 

And  whispered,  “  Dear  Annie,  is  ’ou  fast  as’eep  ?” 

“  Why  no,  brother  Willie,”  a  sweet  voice  replies, 

“  I’ve  long  tried  in  vain,  but  I  can’t  shut  my  eyes, 

For  somehow  it  makes  me  so  sorry  because 
Dear  papa  has  said  there  is  no  ‘  Santa  Claus.’ 

Now  we  know  there  is,  and  it  can’t  be  denied, 

For  he  came  every  year  before  mamma  died ; 

But,  then,  I’ve  been  thinking  that  she  used  to  pray, 

And  God  would  hear  everything  mamma  would  say, 
And  maybe  she  asked  him  to  send  Santa  Claus  here 
With  the  sack  full  of  presents  he  brought  every  year.” 
“  Well,  why  tan’t  we  p’ay  dest  as  mamma  did  den, 

And  ask  Dod  to  send  him  with  p’esents  aden  ?” 

“  I’ve  been  thinking  so  too,”  and  without  a  word  more 
Four  little  bare  feet  bounded  out  on  the  floor, 

And  four  little  knees  the  soft  carpet  pressed, 

And  two  tiny  hands  were  clasped  close  to  each  breast. 

“  Now,  Willie,  you  know  we  must  firmly  believe 
That  the  presents  we  ask  for  we’re  sure  to  receive ; 

You  must  wait  very  still  till  I  say  the  ‘Amen.’ 

And  by  that  you  will  know  that  your  turn  has  come 
then.” 

“  Dear  Jesus,  look  down  on  my  brother  and  me, 

And  grant  us  the  favor  we  are  asking  of  thee. 

I  want  a  wax  dolly,  a  tea-set,  and  ring, 

And  an  ebony  work-box  that  shuts  with  a  spring. 
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Bless  papa,  dear  Jesus,  and  cause  him  to  see 
That  Santa  Claus  loves  us  as  much  as  does  he; 

Don’t  let  him  get  fretful  and  angry  again 
At  dear  brother  Willie  and  Annie.  Amen.” 

“  Please,  Desus,  ’et  Santa  Taus  turn  down  to-night, 

And  b’ing  us  some  p’esents  before  it  is  light ; 

1  want  he  should  div’  me  a  nice  ’ittie  s’ed, 

With  bright  shinin’  ’unuers,  and  all  painted  red ; 

A  box  full  of  tandy,  a  book,  and  a  toy, 

Amen,  and  then,  Desus,  I’ll  be  a  dood  boy.” 

Their  prayers  being  ended,  they  raised  up  their  heads, 
And  with  hearts  light  and  cheerful,  again  sought  theii 
beds. 

They  were  lost  soon  in  slumber,  both  peaceful  and 
deep, 

And  with  fairies  in  dreamland  were  roaming  in  sleep. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  little  French  clock  had  struck  ten, 
’Ere  the  father  had  thought  of  his  children  again : 

He  seems  now  to  hear  Annie’s  half-suppressed  sighs, 
And  to  see  the  big  tears  stand  in  Willie’s  blue  eyes. 

“  I  was  harsh  with  my  darlings,”  he  mentally  said, 
“And  should  not  have  sent  them  so  early  to  bed ; 

But  then  I  was  troubled  ;  my  feelings  found  vent, 

For  bank  stock  to-day  has  gone  down  ten  per  cent. 

But  of  course  they’ve  forgotten  their  troubles  ere  this, 
And  that  I  denied  them  them  the  thrice-asked-for  kiss : 
But,  just  to  make  sure,  I’ll  go  up  to  their  door, 

For  I  never  spoke  harsh  to  my  darlings  before.” 

So  saying,  he  softly  ascended  the  stairs, 

And  arrived  at  the  door  to  hear  both  of  their  prayers ; 
His  Annie’s  “  Bless  papa  ”  drew  forth  the  big  tears, 

Aud  Willie'  s  grave  promise  fell  sweet  on  his  ears. 
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“  Strange — strange — I’d  forgotten,”  said  he  with  a  sigh, 
“  How  I  longed  when  a  child  to  have  Christmas  draw 
nigh.” 

“  I’ll  atone  for  my  harshness,”  he  inwardly  said, 

“  By  answering  their  prayers  ere  I  sleep  in  my  bed.” 
Then  he  turned  to  the  stairs  and  softly  went  down, 
Threw  off  velvet  slippers  and  silk  dressing-gown, 
Donned  hat,  coat,  and  boots,  and  was  out  in  the  street — 
A  millionaire  facing  the  cold  driving  sleet ! 

Nor  stopped  he  until  he  had  bought  every  thing, 

From  the  box  full  of  candy  to  the  tiny  gold  ring; 
Indeed,  he  kept  adding  so  much  to  his  store, 

That  the  various  presents  outnumbered  a  score. 

Then  homeward  he  turned,  when  his  holiday  load, 

With  Aunt  Mary’s  help,  in  the  nursery  was  stowed. 

Miss  Dolly  was  seated  beneath  a  pine  tree, 

By  the  side  of  a  table  spread  out  for  her  tea ; 

A  work-box  well  filled  in  the  centre  was  laid 
And  on  it  the  ring  for  which  Annie  had  prayed, 

A  soldier  in  uniform  stood  by  a  sled 
“  With  bright  shining  runners,  and  all  painted  red.” 
There  were  balls,  dogs,  and  horses,  books  pleasing  t<s 
see 

And  birds  of  all  colors  were  perched  in  the  tree ! 

While  Santa  Claus,  laughing,  stood  up  in  the  top, 

As  if  getting  ready  more  presents  to  drop. 

And  as  the  fond  father  the  picture  surveyed, 

He  thought  for  his  trouble  he  had  amply  been  paid, 
And  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  brushed  off  a  tear, 

“  I’m  happier  to-night  than  I’ve  been  for  a  year ; 

I  ve  enjoyed  more  true  pleasure  than  ever  before, 

What  care  I  if  bank  stock  falls  ten  per  cent,  more! 
Hereafter  I’ll  make  it  a  rule,  I  believe, 

To  have  Santa  Claus  visit  us  each  Christmas  Eve.” 
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So  thinking,  he  gently  extinguished  the  light, 

And  tripping  down  stairs,  retired  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning  sun 
Put  the  darkness  to  flight,  and  the  stars  one  by  one, 
Four  little  blue  eyes  out  of  sleep  opened  wide, 

And  at  the  same  moment  the  presents  espied ; 

Then  out  of  their  beds  they  sprang  with  a  bound, 

And  the  very  gifts  prayed  for  were  all  of  them  found. 
They  laughed  and  they  cried,  in  their  innocent  glee, 
And  shouted  for  papa  to  come  quick  and  see 
What  presents  old  Santa  Claus  brought  in  the  night 
(Just  the  things  that  they  wanted),  and  left  before 
light : 

“And  now,”  added  Annie,  in  a  voice  soft  and  low, 
“You’ll  believe  there’s  a  ‘Santa  Claus,’  papa,  I  know;” 
While  dear  little  Willie  climbed  up  on  his  knee, 
Determined  no  secret  between  them  should  be, 

Aud  told  in  soft  whispers  how  Annie  had  said 
That  their  dear  blessed  mamma,  so  long  ago  dead, 

Used  to  kneel  down  by  the  side  of  her  chair, 

And  that  God  up  in  heaven  had  answered  her  prayer. 

“  Den  we  dot  up  and  prayed  dust  well  as  we  tould, 

And  Dod  answered  our  prayers:  now  wasn’t  He 
dood  ?” 

“  I  should  say  that  He  was  if  He  sent  you  all  these, 
And  knew  just  what  presents  my  children  would  please. 
(Well,  well,  let  him  think  so,  the  dear  little  elf, 

’Twould  be  cruel  to  tell  him  I  did  it  myself.”) 

Blind  father!  who  caused  your  stern  heart  to  relent, 
And  the  hasty  words  spoken  so  soon  to  repent  ? 

'Twas  the  Being  who  bade  you  steal  softly  up  stairs, 
And  made  you  His  agent  to  answer  their  prayers. 

Mrs.  Sophia  P.  Snow. 
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INDEPENDENCE  BELL— JULY  4, 1776. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  Congress  the  event 
was  announced  by  ringing  the  old  State  House  bell,  which  bore  the  inscription 
“  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof!’'  The 
old  bellman  stationed  his  little  grandson  at  the  door  of  the  hall  to  await  the  iu- 
■tructions  of  the  door-keeper  when  to  ring.  At  the  word,  the  young  patriot 
rushed  out,  and,  clapping  his  hands,  shouted :  “  Ring !  Ring  !  RING  1” 

There  was  a  tumult  in  the  city, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town, 

And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 
Pacing  restless  up  and  down — ■ 

People  gathering  at  the  corners, 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 

And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 
With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 

Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore, 

So  they  beat  against  the  State  House, 

So  they  surged  against  the  door ; 

And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 
Made  a  harmony  profound, 

Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 
Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 

“  Will  they  do  it?”  “  Dare  they  do  it?” 

“  Who  is  speaking  ?”  “  What’s  the  news?” 
“What  of  Adams?”  “  What  of  Sherman?” 

“  Oh,  God  grant  they  won’t  refuse!” 

“  Make  some  way  there !”  “  Let  me  nearer  I” 

“lam  stifling!”  “Stifle,  then! 

When  a  nation’s  life’s  at  hazard, 

We’ve  no  time  to  think  of  men  I” 
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So  they  surged  against  the  State-House 
While  all  solemnly  inside 
Sat  the  Continental  Congress, 

Truth  and  reason  for  their  guide. 

O’er  a  simple  scroll  debating, 

Which,  though  simple  it  might  be. 
Yet  should  shake  the  cliffs  of  England 
With  the  thunders  of  the  free. 

Far  aloft  in  that  high  steeple 
Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  gray; 

He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 
And  his  iron-sceptered  sway. 

So  he  sat,  with  one  hand  ready 
On  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 

When  his  eye  could  catch  the  signal, 
The  long-expected  news,  to  tell. 

See!  See!  The  dense  crowd  quivers 
Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 

As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 
Hastens  forth  to  give  the  sign ! 

With  his  little  hands  uplifted, 

Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair, 

Hark!  with  deep,  clear  intonation, 
Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air : 

Hushed  the  people’s  swelliug  murmur, 
Whilst  the  boy  cries  joyously  ; 

“  Ring !”  he  shouts,  “  Ring !  grandpapa. 
Ring !  oh,  ring  for  Liberty  !” 
Quickly,  at  the  given  signal, 

The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand, 

Forth  he  sends  the  good  news,  making 
Iron  music  through  the  land. 
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How  they  shouted !  What  rejoicing ! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air, 

Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 
The  calmly  gliding  Delaware ! 

How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 
Lighted  up  the  night’s  repose, 

And  from  the  flames,  like  fabled  Phoenix, 
Our  glorious  liberty  arose ! 

That  old  State-House  bell  is  silent, 
Hushed  is  uow  its  clamorous  tongue 
But  the  spirit  it  awakened 
Still  is  living — ever  young; 

And  when  we  greet  the  smiling  sunlight 
On  the  fourth  of  each  July, 

We  will  ne’er  forget  the  bellman 
Who,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 

Rung  out,  loudly,  “  Independence !” 
Which,  please  God,  shall  never  die! 


MRS.  CAUDLE’S  LECTURE. 

THERE,  Mr.  Caudle,  I  hope  you’re  in  a  little  better 
temper  than  you  were  this  morning.  There,  you 
needn’t  begin  to  whistle :  people  don’t  come  to  bed  to 
whistle.  But  it’s  like  you  ;  I  can’t  speak,  that  you  don’t 
try  to  insult  me.  Once,  I  used  to  say  you  were  the  best 
creature  living :  now,  you  get  quite  a  fiend.  Do  let  you 
rest?  No,  I  won’t  let  you  rest.  It’s  the  only  time  I 
have  to  talk  to  you,  and  you  shall  hear  me.  I’m  put 
upon  all  day  long :  it’s  very  hard  if  I  can’t  speak  a 
word  at  night ;  and  it  isn’t  often  I  open  my  mouth, 
goodness  knows ! 
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Because  ouce  in  your  lifetime  your  shirt  wanted  a  but¬ 
ton,  you  must  almost  swear  the  roof  off  the  house.  You 
didn’t  swear  ?  Ha,  Mr.  Caudle !  you  don’t  know  what 
you  do  when  you’re  in  a  passion.  You  were  not  in  a 
passion,  wer’n’t  you?  Well,  then  I  don’t  know  what  a 
passion  is ;  and  1  think  I  ought  by  this  time.  I’ve  lived 
Long  enough  with  you,  Mr.  Caudle,  to  know  that. 

It’s  a  pity  you  hav’n’t  something  worse  to  complain  of 
than  a  button  off  your  shirt.  If  you’d  some  wives,  you 
would,  I  know.  I’m  sure  I’m  never  without  a  needle- 
aud-thread  in  my  hand  ;  what  with  you  and  the  children, 
I’m  made  a  perfect  slave  of.  And  what’s  my  thanks? 
Why,  if  once  in  your  life  a  button’s  off  your  shirt — 
what  do  you  say  “  ah  ”  at  ?  I  say  once,  Mr.  Caudle ;  or 
twice  or  three  times,  at  most.  I’m  sure,  Caudle,  no  man’s 
buttons  in  the  world  are  better  looked  after  than  yours. 
I  only  wish  I’d  kept  the  shirts  you  had  when  you  were 
first  married  !  I  should  like  to  know  where  were  your 
buttons  then? 

Yes,  it  is  worth  talking  of!  But  that’s  how  you 
always  try  to  put  me  down.  You  fly  into  a  rage,  and 
then,  if  I  only  try  to  speak,  you  won’t  hear  me.  That’s 
how  you  men  always  will  have  all  the  talk  to  yourselves: 
a  poor  woman  isn’t  allowed  to  get  a  word  in.  A  nice 
notion  you  have  of  a  wife,  to  suppose  she’s  nothing  to 
think  of  but  her  husband’s  buttons.  A  pretty  notion, 
indeed,  you  have  of  marriage.  Ha !  if  poor  women  only 
knew  what  they  had  to  go  through  !  What  with  buttons, — 
and  one  thing  and  another !  They’d  never  tie  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  best  man  in  the  world,  I’m  sure.  What 
would  they  do,  Mr.  Caudle? — Why,  do  much  better  with¬ 
out  you,  I’m  certain. 

And  it’s  my  belief,  after  all,  that  the  button  wasn’t  off 
the  shirt;  it’s  my  belief  that  you  pulled  it  off,  that  you 
might  have  something  to  talk  about.  Oh,  you’re  aggra- 
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vating  enough,  when  you  like,  for  anything.  All  I 
kuow  is,  it’s  very  odd  that  the  button  should  be  off  the 
shirt ;  for  I’m  sure  no  woman’s  a  greater  slave  to  her 
husband’s  buttons  than  I  am.  I  ouly  say  it’s  very  odd. 

However,  there’s  one  comfort ;  it  can’t  last  long.  I’m 
worn  to  death  with  your  temper,  and  sha’n’t  trouble  you 
a  great  while.  Ha,  you  may  laugh  !  And  I  dare  say 
you  would  laugh !  I’ve  no  doubt  of  it !  That’s  your 
love;  that’s  your  feeling!  I  know  that  I’m  sinking 
every  day,  though  I  say  nothing  about  it.  And  when 
Pm  gone,  we  shall  see  how  your  second  wife  will  look 
after  your  buttons !  You’ll  find  out  the  difference,  then. 
Yes,  Caudle,  you’ll  think  of  me,  then ;  for  then,  I  hope, 
you’ll  never  have  a  blessed  button  to  your  back. 

Douglas  Jerrold. 


OTHELLO’S  APOLOGY. 

MOST  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors : 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters : 
That  I  have  ta’en  away  this  old  man’s  daughter, 

It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her : 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent ;  no  more. 

Rude  am  I  in  speech, 

And  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace : 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years’  pith, 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle, 
And  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 

In  speaking  of  myself. 
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Yet,  by  your  patieuee, 

I  will,  a  round,  uuvaruished  tale  deliver, 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic — 

For  such  proceedings  I  am  charged  withal — 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Her  father  loved  me ;  oft  kivited  me ; 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year:  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

That  I  had  past.  • 

I  ran  it  through,  e’en  from  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances ; 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hairbreadth  ’scapes,  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  with  it  all  my  travel’s  history. 

All  these  to  hear, 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline; 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence, 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

She’d  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear, 

Devour  up  my  discourse.  Which,  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate; 

Whereof  by  parcels,  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  distinctly. 

I  did  consent ; 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 

That  my  youth  suffered.  My  story  being  done. 
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She  gave  me  for  my  pains,  a  world  of  sighs. 

She  swore  in  faith,  ’twas  strange,  ’twas  passing  strange, 
’Twas  pitiful ;  ’twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 

She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man. 

She  thanked  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.  On  this  hint  I  spake ; 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 

And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  is  the  only  witchraft  which  I’ve  used. 

Shakspeare. 


DEATH  OF  LITTLE  NELL. 

BY  little  and  little,  the  old  man  drew  back  toward  the 
inner  chamber,  while  these  words  were  spoken.  He 
pointed  there,  as  he  replied,  with  trembling  lips, — 

“  You  plot  among  you  to  wean  my  heart  from  her. 
You  will  never  do  that — never  while  I  have  life.  I 
have  no  relative  or  friend  but  her — I  never  had — I  never 
will  have.  She  is  all  in  all  to  me.  It  is  too  late  to  part 
us  now.” 

Waving  them  off  with  his  hand,  and  calling  softly  to 
her  as  he  went,  he  stole  into  the  room.  They  who  were 
left  behind  drew  close  together,  and  after  a  few  whispered 
words, — not  unbroken  by  emotion,  or  easily  uttered, — 
followed  him.  They  moved  so  gently,  that  their  foot' 
steps  made  no  noise ;  but  there  were  sods  from  among  the 
group,  and  sounds  of  grief  and  mourning. 

For  she  was  dead.  There,  upon  her  little  bed,  she  lay 
at  rest.  The  solemn  stillness  was  no  marvel  now.  . 
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She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free 
from  trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a 
creature  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  life ;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered 
death. 

Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there,  some  win¬ 
ter  berries  and  green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had 
been  used  to  favor.  “  When  I  die,  put  near  me  some¬ 
thing  that  has  loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above  it 
always.”  These  were  her  words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was 
dead.  Her  little  bird — a  poor  slight  thing  the  pressure 
of  a  finger  would  have  crushed — was  stirring  nimbly  in 
its  cage ;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child-mistress  was 
mute  and  motionless  forever. 

Where  were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings 
and  fatigues  ?  All  gone.  This  was  the  true  death  before 
their  weeping  eyes.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  her,  but 
peace  and  perfect  happiness  were  born ;  imaged  in  her 
tranquil  beauty  and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this 
change.  Yes.  The  old  fireside  had  smiled  on  that  same 
sweet  face ;  it  had  passed  like  a  dream  through  haunts 
of  misery  and  care ;  at  the  door  of  the  poor  school¬ 
master  on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace  fire 
upon  the  cold,  wet  night,  at  the  still,  dying  boy,  there 
had  been  the  same  mild  lovely  look.  So  shall  we  know 
the  angels  in  their  majesty,  after  death. 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  kept 
the  small  hand  tight  folded  to  his  breast  for  warmth.  It 
was  the  hand  she  had  stretched  out  to  him  with  her  last 
smile — the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all  their 
wanderings.  Ever  and  anon  he  passed  it  to  his  lips,  then 
hugged  k  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it  was 
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warmer  now ;  and  as  he  said  it  he  looked,  in  agony,  to 
those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imploring  them  to  help 
her. 

She  was  dead  and  past  all  help,  or  need  of  it.  The 
ancient  rooms  she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while 
her  own  was  ebbing  fast — the  garden  she  had  tended — 
the  eyes  she  had  gladdened — the  noiseless  haunts  of 
many  a  thoughtless  hour — the  paths  she  had  trodden  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday — could  know  her  no  more. 

“  It  is  not,”  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down  to 
kiss  her  on  her  cheek,  and  give  his  tears  free  vent — “  it 
is  not  in  this  world  that  Heaven’s  justice  ends.  Think 
what  it  is  compared  with  the  world  to  which  her  young 
spirit  has  winged  its  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliber¬ 
ate  wish  expressed  in  solemn  terms  above  this  bed  could 
call  her  back  to  life,  which  of  us  would  utter  it  ?” 

Charles  Dickens. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

TO  us,  citizens  of  America,  it  belongs  above  all  others 
to  show  respect  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  by 
the  practical  deference  which  we  pay  to  those  sober 
maxims  of  public  policy  which  he  has  left  us, — a  last 
testament  of  affection  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Of  all 
the  exhortations  which  it  contains,  I  scarce  need  say  to 
you  that  none  are  so  emphatically  uttered,  none  so  anx¬ 
iously  repeated,  as  those  which  enjoin  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  of  these  States. 

On  this,  under  Providence,  it  depends  in  the  judgment 
of  Washington  whether  the  people  of  America  shall  fol¬ 
low  the  Old  World  example,  and  be  broken  up  into  a 
group  of  independent  military  powers,  wasted  by  eternal 
border  wars,  feeding  the  ambition  of  petty  sovereigns 
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ou  the  life-blood  of  wasted  principalities, — a  custom 
house  on  the  bank  of  every  river,  a  fortress  on  every 
frontier  hill,  a  pirate  lurking  in  the  recesses  of  every  bay, 
—or  whether  they  shall  continue  to  constitute  a  federal 
republic,  the  most  extensive,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  long  line  of  ages. 

No  one  can  read  the  Farewell  Address  without  feeling 
that  this  was  the  thought  and  this  the  care  which  lay 
nearest  and  heaviest  upon  that  noble  heart;  and  if — 
which  Heaven  forbid — the  day  shall  ever  arrive  when  his 
parting  counsels  on  that  head  shall  be  forgotten,  on  that 
day,  come  it  soon  or  come  it  late,  it  may  as  mournfully, 
as  truly  be  said  that  Washington  has  lived  in  vain. 
Then  the  vessels  as  they  ascend  and  descend  the  Potomac 
may  toll  their  bells  with  new  significance  as  they  pass 
Mount  Vernon;  they  will  strike  the  requiem  of  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty  for  us, — for  all  nations. 

But  it  cannot,  shall  not  be ;  this  great  woe  to  our 
beloved  country,  this  catastrophe  for  the  cause  of  national 
freedom,  this  grievous  calamity  for  the  whole  civilized 
World,  it  cannot,  shall  not  be.  No,  by  the  glorious  19th 
of  April,  1775;  no,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Bunker 
Hill,  of  Princeton,  of  Saratoga,  of  King’s  Mountain,  of 
Yorktown  ;  no,  by  the  undying  spirit  of  ’76  ;  no,  by  the 
sacred  dust  enshrined  at  Mount  Vernon  ;  no,  by  the 
dear,  immortal  memory  of  Washington, — that  sorrow  and 
shame  shall  never  be. 

A  great  and  venerated  character  like  that  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  commands  the  respect  of  an  entire  popu¬ 
lation,  however  divided  on  other  questions,  is  not  an 
isolated  fact  in  History  to  be  regarded  with  barren  admi¬ 
ration, — it  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence  for  good.  It 
was  well  said  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1792,  writing  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  dissuade  him  from  declining  a  renomination, 
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‘North  and  South  will  hang  together  while  they  have 
you  to  hang  to.”  Washington  in  the  flesh  is  taken  from 
us ;  we  shall  never  behold  him  as  our  fathers  did ;  but 
his  memory  remains,  and  I  say,  let  us  hang  to  his  mem¬ 
ory.  Let  us  make  a  national  festival  and  holiday  of  his 
birthday ;  and  ever,  as  the  22d  of  February  returns,  let 
us  remember  that,  while  with  these  solemn  r.2c!  joyous 
rites  of  observance  we  celebrate  the  great  anniversary, 
our  fellow-citizens  on  the  Hudson,  on  the  Potomac,  from 
the  Southern  plains  to  the  Western  lakes,  are  engaged  in 
the  same  offices  of  gratitude  and  love. 

Nor  we,  nor  they  alone ; — beyond  the  Ohio,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  along  that  stupendous  trail  of  immigration 
from  East  to  West,  which,  bursting  into  States  as  it 
moves  westward,  is  already  treading  the  Western 
prairies,  swarming  through  the  portals  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  winding  down  their  slopes,  the  name  and 
the  memory  of  Washington  on  that  gracious  night  will 
travel  with  the  silver  queen  of  heaven  through  sixty 
degrees  of  longitude,  nor  part  company  with  her  till  she 
walks  in  her  brightness  through  the  golden  gate  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  passes  serenely  on  to  hold  midnight  court 
with  her  Australian  stars.  There,  and  there  only,  in  bar¬ 
barous  archipelagoes,  as  yet  untrodden  by  civilized  man, 
the  name  of  Washington  is  unknown ;  and  there,  too, 
when  they  swarm  with  enlightened  millions,  new  honors 
shall  be  paid  with  ours  to  his  memory.  E.  Everett. 


JOHN  MAYNARD. 

TTIWAS  on  Lake  Erie’s  broad  expanse, 
-L  One  bright  midsummer  day, 

The  gallant  steamer  Ocean  Queen 
Swept  proudly  on  her  way. 
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Bright  faces  clustered  on  the  deck. 

Or,  leaning  o’er  the  side, 

Watched  carelessly  the  feathery  form, 
That  flecked  the  rippling  tide. 

Ah,  who  beneath  that  cloudless  sky, 

That  smiling  bends  serene, 

Could  dream  that  danger,  awful,  vast, 
Impended  o’er  the  scene — 

Could  dream  that  ere  an  hour  had  sped, 
That  frame  of  sturdy  oak 
Would  sink  beneath  the  lake’s  blue  waves, 
Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke? 

A  seaman  sought  the  captain’s  side, 

A  moment  whispered  low ; 

The  captain’s  swarthy  face  grew  pale, 

He  hurried  down  below. 

Alas,  too  late !  Though  quick  and  sharp 
And  clear  his  orders  came, 

No  human  efforts  could  avail 
To  quench  th’  insidious  flame. 

The  bad  news  quickly  reached  the  deck, 

It  sped  from  lip  to  lip, 

And  ghastly  faces  everywhere 
Looked  from  the  doomed  ship. 

“  Is  there  no  hope — no  chance  of  life  ?” 

A  hundred  lips  implore  ; 

“  But  one,”  the  captain  made  reply, 

“  To  run  the  ship  on  shore.” 

A  sailor,  whose  heroic  soul 

That  hour  should  yet  reveal, — 

By  name  John  Maynard,  eastern  born,— 
Stood  calmly  at  the  wheel. 
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“  Head  her  south-east !”  the  captain  shouts, 
Above  the  smothered  roar, 

“  Head  her  south-east  without  delay ! 

Make  for  the  nearest  shore !” 

No  terror  pales  the  helmsman’s  cheek, 

Or  clouds  his  dauntless  eye, 

As  in  a  sailor’s  measured  tone 
His  voice  responds,  “Ay,  Ay !” 

Three  hundred  souls, — the  steamer’s  freight,— 
Crowd  forward,  wild  with  fear, 

While  at  the  stern  the  dreadful  flames 
Above  the  deck  appear. 

John  Maynard  watched  the  nearing  flames, 

But  still,  with  steady  hand 
He  grasped  the  wheel,  and  steadfastly 
He  steered  the  ship  to  land. 

“  John  Maynard,”  with  an  anxious  voice, 

The  captain  cries  once  more, 

“  Stand  by  the  wheel  five  minutes  yet, 

And  we  will  reach  the  shore.” 

Through  flames  and  smoke  that  dauntless  heart 
Responded  firmly,  still 
Unawed,  though  face  to  face  with  death, 

“  With  God’s  good  help  I  will !” 

The  flames  approach  with  giant  strides, 

They  scorch  his  hands  and  brow ; 

One  arm  disabled  seeks  his  side, 

Ah,  he  is  conquered  now ! 

But  no,  his  teeth  are  firmly  set, 

He  crushes  down  the  pain, — 

His  knee  upon  the  stanchion  pressed, 

He  guides  the  ship  again. 
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One  moment  yet!  one  moment  yet! 

Brave  heart,  thy  task  is  o’er! 

The  pebbles  grate  beneath  the  keel, 

The  steamer  touciies  shore. 

Three  hundred  grateful  voices  rise, 

In  praise  to  God,  that  He 
Hath  saved  them  from  the  fearful  fire. 

And  from  th’  ingulfing  sea. 

But  where  is  he,  that  helmsman  bold  ? 

The  captain  saw  him  reel — 

His  nerveless  hands  released  their  task, 

He  sunk  beside  the  wheel. 

The  waves  received  his  lifeless  corpse, 
Blackened  with  smoke  and  fire. 

God  rest  him  !  Hero  never  had 
A  nobler  funeral  pyre ! 

Horatio  Alger,  Jr, 


THE  OLD  YANKEE  FARMER. 

WAL,  Mr.  Brown,  how’s  things  goin’  on  with  y’  there 
daown  below  ?  I  s’pose  Boston  don’t  look  much 
as ’t  did  fifty  year  ago.  I  was  tellin’ — I  was  tellin’  Miss 
Pillsbury  t’other  day,  ef  she  felt  smart  enough,  we’d  take 
a  little  jant  daown  and  look  round  a  little.  But  she’s 
got  the  rumatiz  so  like  all  possest,  she  can’t  stir  raound 
much.  She’s  e’en  a  most  discouraged  sometimes ;  but  I 
tell  her  I  guess  it’ll  all  wear  off  arter  a  spell,  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
I  doant  git  raound  much  myself.  I’m  a  gittin’  suthin’ 
inter  years — but  I  tell  ’em  I’m  better’n  half  the  young 
folks  naow. 

Folks  doant  live  now-a-days  as  they  used  ter  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Why,  they’ve  all  got  the  indigeestion,  or 
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some  plaguey  thing  or  nuther — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — ’Taint  no 
wonder,  for  they  eat  everything  under  the  heavens.  In 
my  day,  I  never  heerd  uv  no  such  thing  as  chicken  sallit 
• — and  dev’ld  crabs — and  tarry  pin — why,  ’t’s  enough  ter 
kill  the  old  Harry.  I  happened  to  be  daown  ter  Con¬ 
cord  t’other  day,  un  abaout'  noon  I  tell  ye,  I  got  putty 
hungry.  I  was  lookin’  raound  for  suthin  ter  eat,  un  seed 
the  sign  uv  “  Restyrunt.”  I  went  in  un  sot  daown  to  a 
little  table  baout’s  big ’s  yer  hand,  un  putty  soon  a  black 
feller  come  along,  un  sez  he,  wot'l  yer  have?  I  looked 
at  him  considable  sharp,  un  said, — sez  I,  wal,  vittles,  I 
guess !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  I  dunno  wot  under  heavens  he 
thought  I  was  there  arter,  ’thout ’t  was  for  suthin  ter  eat. 

Ef  I  should  live  till  next  Jinnywary,  I  s’pose  I  shall 
be  eighty-three  year  old, — un  I  can  git  from  bed  ter  fire 
putty  handy  yit.  with  a  little  piece  er  carpet  on  the  floor. 
Hi!  hi!  hi! — But  I  tell  ’em  I  ain’t  goin’  ter  do  much  more 
hard  work.  The  young  folks  can  do  the  work  naow — I 
guess  I’ve  done  abaout  my  sheer — ha !  ha !  ha ! — Miss 
Pillsbury  sez  .sometimes,  she’s  moast  afraid  we  shall  hev 
ter  go  to  the  poor-house — but  I  tell  her  I  guess  we  shall 
manage  ter  keep  aout  somehow  or  nuther. 

Yes,  I  calculate  ter  take  things  putty  easy.  I  doant  do 
much  but  walk  raound  and  look  at  the  boys  a  little. 
They  was  a  mowin’  the  old  Spring-pi  ce  t’other  day,  and  I 
said  ter  my  oldest  son  Isaiah — Isaiah,  sez  I — I’ll  bet 
veou  the  best  caow  in  the  barn,  I  ken  mow  round  the 
old  Spring-piece  quicker’n  you  cau  ter  save  yer  gizzard, 
— Wal, — he  didn’t  take  me  up — not  ret  away,  ha!  ha! 
ha !  I  think’s  jes  like  as  not,  I  sh’d  a  gin  aout  by  the 
time  I  got  to  the  lower  bars,  but  I’d  a  gin  him  a  pull  at 
the  start,  by  Jehewkabus.  Ha!  ha!  ha! — I  was  daown 
ter  the  store  t’other  day  lookin’  raound,  and  I  sez  to  Mr. 
Jones  sez  I,  what  are  you  a  taxin’  for  your  merlassis? 
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Wal, — he  said  he  had  some  good  for  twenty-eight  cents 
a  garlou — but  the  best,  sez  he,  is  thirty  cents.  Sez  I,  you, 
may  give  me  a  quart  uv  the  best — the  best  is  good  enough 
for  me — ha  !  ha ! — He  ask’d  me  ef  I  chawed  as  much 
terbacker  as  I  used  ter  ?  I  told  him  I  guessed — I  guessed 
I  chawed  a  lettle  more  ef  anything — hi !  hi !  hi ! — He 
said  he  had  some  thet  he  could  recommend.  I  told 
him  I  ginerally — I  ginerally  got  the  caum’n  pigtail  ter¬ 
backer,  and  soaked  it  in  a  leetle  whiskey  uu  merlassis, 
uu  one  thing  another,  un  it  was  as  good  terbacker  as 
I  want  ter  chaw — hi !  hi !  hi ! 


DEATH  OF  LITTLE  JO. 


0  is  very  glad  to  see  his  old  friend  ;  and  says,  when 


t)  they  are  left  alone,  that  he  takes  it  uncommon  kind 
as  Mr.  Snagsby  should  come  so  far  out  of  his  way  on 
accounts  of  sich  as  him.  Mr.  Snagsby,  touched  by  the 
spectacle  before  him,  immediately  lays  upon  the  table 
half-a-crown,  that  magic  balsam  of  his  for  all  kinds  of 
wounds. 

“And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  my  poor  lad?”  in¬ 
quires  the  stationer,  with  his  cough  of  sympathy. 

“  I’m  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I  am,”  returns  Jo,  “and 
don’t  want  for  notliink.  I’m  more  cumf’bler  nor  you 
can’t  think,  Mr.  Sangsby.  I’m  wery  sorry  that  I  done 
it,  but  1  didn’t  go  fur  to  do  it,  sir.” 

The  stationer  softly  lays  down  another  half-crown,  and 
asks  him  what  it  is  that  he  is  sorry  for  having  done. 

“  Mr.  Sangsby,”  says  Jo,  “  I  went  and  giv  a  illness  to 
the  lady  as  wos  and  yet  as  war’n’t  the  t’other  lady,  and 
none  of  em  never  says  nothink  to  me  for  having  done  it, 
on  accounts  of  their  being  so  good  and  my  having  been 
*o  unfortnet.  The  lady  come  herself  and  see  me  yes’day, 
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and  she  ses,  ‘Ah,  Jo!’  she  ses.  ‘  We  thought  we’d  lost 
you,  Jo !’  she  ses.  And  she  sits  down  a  smilin’  so  quiet, 
and  don’t  pass  a  word  nor  yit  a  look  upon  me  for  having 
done  it,  she  don’t,  and  I  turns  agin  the  wall,  I  does,  Mr. 
Sangsby.  And  Mr.  Jarnders,  I  see  him  a  forced  to  turn 
away  his  oT,n  self.  And  Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come  fur  to 
give  me  somethink  for  to  ease  me,  wot  he’s  alius  a  doin’ 
on  day  and  night,  and  when  he  come  a  bendin’  over  me 
and  a  speakin’  up  so  bold,  I  see  his  tears  a  failin’,  Mr. 
Sangsby.” 

The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half-crown  on 
the  table.  Nothing  less  than  a  repetition  of  that  infalli¬ 
ble  remedy  will  relieve  his  feelings. 

“Wot  I  wos  thinkin’  on,  Mr.  Sangsby,”  proceeds  Jo, 
“  wos,  as  you  wos  able  to  write  wery  large,  p’raps  7” 

“  Yes,  Jo,  please  God,”  returns  the  stationer. 

“Uncommon  precious  large,  p’raps?”  says  Jo,  with 
eagerness. 

“  Yes,  my  poor  boy.” 

Jo  laughs  with  pleasure.  “  Wot  I  was  thinkin’  on  then, 
Mr.  Sangsby,  wos,  that  wen  I  wos  moved  on  as  fur  as 
ever  I  could  go,  and  couldn’t  be  moved  no  furder, 
whether  you  might  be  so  good,  p’raps,  as  to  write  out, 
wery  large,  so  that  any  one  could  see  it  anywheres,  as 
that  I  wos  wery  truly  hearty  sorry  that  I  done  it,  and 
that  I  never  went  fur  to  do  it ;  and  that  though  I  didn’t 
know  nothink  at  all,  I  know’d  as  Mr.  Woodcot  once  cried 
over  it,  and  wos  alius  grieved  over  it,  and  that  I  hoped 
'*s  he’d  be  able  to  forgive  me  in  his  mind.  If  the  writin’ 
could  be  made  to  say  it  wery  large  he  might.” 

“  It  shall  say  it,  Jo;  very  large.” 

Jo  laughs  again.  “  Thankee,  Mr.  Sangsby.  It’s  wery 
kind  of  you,  sir,  and  it  makes  me  more  cumf’bler  nor  I 
was  afore.” 
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The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a  broken  and  unfinishec 
cough,  slips  down  his  fourth  half-crown, — he  has  never 
been  so  close  to  a  case  requiring  so  many, — and  is  fain 
to  depart.  And  Jo  and  he,  upon  this  little  earth,  shall 
meet  no  more.  No  more. 

(. Another  Scene. — Enter  Mr.  Woodcourt .) 

“Well,  Jo,  what  is  the  matter?  Don’t  be  fright¬ 
ened.” 

“  I  thought,”  says  Jo,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking 
round,  “  I  thought  I  was  in  Tom-all-Alone’s  agin.  An’t 
there  nobody  here  but  you,  Mr.  Woodcot?” 

“  Nobody.” 

“And  I  an’t  took  back  to  Tom-all-Alone’s,  am  I, 
sir?” 

“No.” 

Jo  closes  his  eyes,  muttering,  “  I  am  wery  thankful.” 

After  watching  him  closely  a  little  while,  Allan  puts 
his  mouth  very  near  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a  low, 
distinct  voice:  “  Jo,  did  you  ever  know  a  prayer?” 

“  Never  knowd  nothink,  sir.” 

“Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer?” 

“No,  sir.  Nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Chadbands  he  wos  a 
prayin’  onst  at  Mr.  Sangsby’s  and  I  heerd  him,  but  he 
sounded  as  if  he  was  speakin’  to  hisself,  and  not  to  me. 
He  prayed  a  lot,  but  I  couldn’t  make  out  nothink  on  it. 
Different  times  there  wos  other  gentlemen  come  down 
Tom-all-Alone’s  a  prayin’,  but  they  all  mostly  said  as  the 
t’other  wuns  prayed  wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be 
a  talkin’  to  theirselves,  or  a  passin’  blame  on  the  t’others, 
and  not  a  talkin’  to  us.  We  never  knowed  nothink.  I 
never  knowed  what  it  was  all  about.” 

It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  say  this ;  and  few  but  an 
experienced  and  attentive  listener  could  heai.  or  hear 
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ing,  understand  him.  After  a  short  relapse  into  sleep  oi 
stupor,  he  makes,  of  a  sudden,  a  strong  effort  to  get  out 
of  bed. 

“  Stay,  Jo,  stay !  What  now  ?” 

“  It’s  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berryin’  ground, 
6ir,”  he  returns  with  a  wild  look. 

“  Lie  down  and  tell  me.  What  burying  ground, 
Jo?” 


“  Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  good  to  me ;  wery 
good  to  me  indeed,  be  wos.  It’s  time  for  me  to  go  down^ 
to  that  there  berryin’  ground,  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put 
along  with  him.  I  wants  to  go  there  and  be  berried.  He 
used  fur  to  say  to  me,  ‘lamas  poor  as  you,  to-day,  Jo,’ 
he  ses.  I  wants  to  tell  him  that  I  am  as  poor  as  him 
now,  and  have  come  there  to  be  laid  along  with  him.” 

“  By-and-by,  Jo ;  by-and-by.” 

“  Ah !  P’raps  they  wouldn’t  do  it  if  I  wos  to  go  my¬ 
self.  But  will  you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir, 
and  laid  along  with  him?” 

“  I  will,  indeed.” 

“  Thankee,  sir !  Thankee,  sir !  They’ll  have  to  get  the 
key  of  the  gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  it’s  alius 
locked.  And  there’s  a  step  there,  as  I  used  fur  to  clean 
with  my  broom. — It’s  turned  wery  dark,  sir.  Is  there 
any  light  a  cornin’  ?” 

“  It  is  coming  fast,  Jo.” 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged 
road  is  very  near  its  end. 

“  Jo,  my  poor  fellow  l" 

“  I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I’m  a  gropin’ — a 
gropin’ — let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand.” 

Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say?” 


“  I’ll  say  anythink 

good.” 


aa  you  say,  sir,  for  I  mows  it’s 
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“Our  Father.” 

“  Our  Father ! — yes,  that’s  wery  good,  sir.” 

“  Which  art  in  Heaven.” 

“  Art  in  Heaven  ! — Is  the  light  a  cornin’,  sir?” 

“  It  is  close  at  hand.  Hallowed  be  thy  name.” 

“  Hallowed  be — thy — name !’  ’ 

The  light  has  come  upon  the  dark  benighted  way 
Dead. 

Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen. 
Dead,  Right  Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  every 
order.  Dead,  men  and  women,  born  with  heavenly  com¬ 
passion  in  your  hearts.  And  dying  thus  around  ui 
every  day. — Charles  Dickens. 


AFTER  THE  ACCIDENT. 


Scene.— At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

WHAT  I  want  is  my  husband,  sir— 
And  if  you  are  a  man,  sir, 
You’ll  give  me  an  answer,— 

Where  is  my  Joe? 

Penrhyn,  sir,  Joe — 

Caernovanshire. 

Six  months  ago 

Since  we  came  here — 

Eh ! — Ah,  you  know ! 

Well,  I  am  quiet 
And  still. 

But  I  must  stand  her* 

And  will ! 
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Please — I’ll  be  strong — 

If  you’ll  just  let  me  wait 
Inside  o’  that  gate 
Till  the  news  comes  along. 

“  Negligence  ” — 

That  was  the  cause ; 

Butchery ! — 

Are  there  no  laws — 

Laws  to  protect  such  as  we  ? 

Well,  then ! — 

I  won’t  raise  my  voice, 

There,  men ! 

I  won’t  make  no  noise : 

Only  you  just  let  me  be. 

Four,  only  four — did  he  say — 
Saved!  and  the  other  ones? — Eh  I* 
Why  do  they  call  ? 

Why  are  they  all 
Looking  and  coming  this  way  ? 

What’s  that?— a  message? 

I’ll  take  it. 

I  know  his  wife,  sir. 

I’ll  break  it. 

“  Foreman !” 

Ay,  ay ! 

“  Out  by  and  by  ” — 

“  Just  saved  his  life.” 

“  Say  to  his  wife, 

Soon  he’ll  be  free.” 

Will  I  ? — God  bless  you, 

It’s  me! 


F.  Bret  Hartr. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  EUROPEAN  GUIDES. 

EUROPEAN  guides  know  about  enough  English  to 
tangle  everything  up  so  that  a  man  can  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  They  know  their  story  by 
heart, — the  history  of  every  statue,  painting,  cathedral, 
or  other  wonder  they  show  you.  They  know  it  and  tell 
it  as  a  parrot  would, — and  if  you  interrupt  and  throw 
them  olf  the  track,  they  have  to  go  back  and  begin  over 
again.  All  their  lives  long  they  are  employed  in  show¬ 
ing  strange  things  to  foreigners  and  listening  to  their 
bursts  of  admiration. 

It  is  human  nature  to  take  delight  in  exciting  admira¬ 
tion.  It  is  what  prompts  children  to  say  “smart”  things 
and  do  absurd  ones,  and  in  other  ways  “  show  off”  when 
company  is  present.  It  is  what  makes  gossips  turn  out 
in  rain  and  storm  to  go  and  be  the  first  to  tell  a  startling 
bit  of  news.  Think,  then,  what  a  passion  it  becomes 
with  a  guide,  whose  privilege  it  is,  every  day,  to  show  to 
strangers  wonders  that  throw  them  into  perfect  ecstasies 
of  admiration!  He  gets  so  that  he  could  not  by  any 
possibility  live  in  a  soberer  atmosphere. 

After  we  discovered  this,  we  never  went  into  ecstasies 
anymore, — we  never  admired  any  thing, — we  never  showed 
any  but  impassable  faces  and  stupid  indifference  in  the 
presence  of  the  sublimest  wonders  a  guide  had  to  display. 
We  had  found  their  weak  point.  We  have  made  good 
use  of  it  ever  since.  We  have  made  some  of  those  people 
•savage  at  times,  but  we  never  lost  our  serenity. 

The  doctor  asks  the  questions  generally,  because  he 
can  keep  his  countenance,  and  look  more  like  an  inspired 
idiot,  and  throw  more  imbecility  into  the  tone  of  his  voice 
than  any  man  that  lives.  It  comes  natural  to  him. 

The  guides  in  Genoa  are  delighted  to  secure  an  Ameri- 
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can  party,  because  Americans  so  much  wonder,  and  deal 
so  much  in  sentiment  and  emotion  before  any  relic  oi 
Columbus.  Our  guide  there  fidgeted  about  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  a  spring  mattress.  He  was  full  of  animation, 
—full  of  impatience.  He  said : — 

“  Come  wis  me,  genteelmen ! — come !  I  show  you  ze 
letter  writing  by  Christopher  Colombo ! — write  it  him¬ 
self! — write  it  wis  his  own  hand ! — come !” 

He  took  us  to  the  municipal  palace.  After  much  im¬ 
pressive  fumbling  of  keys  and  opening  of  locks,  the 
stained  and  aged  document  was  spread  before  us.  The 
guide’s  eyes  sparkled.  He  danced  about  us  and  tapped 
the  parchment  with  his  finger  : — 

“  What  I  tell  you,  genteelmen !  Is  it  not  so  ?  See ! 
handwriting  Christopher  Columbo! — write  it  himself!” 

We  looked  indifferent, — unconcerned.  The  doctor  ex¬ 
amined  the  document  very  deliberately,  during  a  painful 
pause.  Then  he  said,  without  any  show  of  interest, — 

“Ah, — Ferguson, — what — what  did  you  say  was  the 
name  of  the  party  who  wrote  this  ?” 

“  Christopher  Colombo !  ze  great  Christopher  Co¬ 
lombo  !” 

Another  deliberate  examination. 

“Ah, — did  he  write  it  himself,  or, — or  how  ?” 

“He  write  it  himself! — Christopher  Colombo!  he’s 
own  handwriting,  write  by  himself!” 

Then  the  doctor  laid  the  document  down  and  said, — 

“  Why,  I  have  seen  boys  in  America  only  fourteen 
years  old  that  could  write  better  than  that.” 

“  But  zis  is  ze  great  Christo — ” 

“  I  don’t  care  who  it  is !  It’s  the  worst  writing  I  ever 
saw.  Now  you  mustn’t  think  you  can  impose  on  us  be¬ 
cause  we  are  strangers.  We  are  not  fools,  by  a  good 
deal.  If  you  have  got  any  specimens  of  penmanship  of 
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rea1  merit,  trot  them  out! — and  if  you  haven’t,  drive 
on!” 

We  drove  on.  The  guide  was  considerably  shaken  up, 
but  he  made  one  more  venture.  He  had  something  which 
he  thought  would  overcome  us.  He  said, — 

“Ah,  genteelmen,  you  come  Wis  us !  I  show  you  beau¬ 
tiful,  oh,  magnificent  bust  Christopher  Colombo ! — splen¬ 
did,  grand,  magnificent!” 

He  brought  us  before  the  beautiful  bust, — for  it  was 
beautiful, — and  sprang  back  and  struck  an  attitude : — 

“  Ah ,  look,  genteelmen ! — beautiful,  grand, — bust  Chris¬ 
topher  Colombo ! — beautiful  bust,  beautiful  pedestal !” 

The  doctor  put  up  his  eye-glass, — procured  for  such 
occasions : — 

“Ah, — what  did  you  say  this  gentleman’s  name  was?” 

“Christopher  Colombo!  ze  great  Christopher  Co¬ 
lombo  !” 

“  Christopher  Colombo, — the  great  Christopher  Co¬ 
lombo.  Well,  what  did  he  do  ?” 

“Discover  America!  —  discover  America — oh,  ze 
diable !” 

“  Discover  America  ?  No, — that  statement  will  hardly 
wash.  We  are  just  from  America  ourselves.  Christo¬ 
pher  Colombo, — pleasant  name, — is — is  he  dead  ?” 

“  Oh,  corpo  di  Baccho! — three  hundred  year!” 

“  What  did  he  die  of?” 

“  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  tell.” 

“  Small-pox,  think  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,  genteelmen, — I  do  not  know  what  he 
die  of.” 

“  Measles,  likely  ?” 

“Maybe, — maybe.  I  do  not  know, — I  thing  he  die 
of  something.” 

“  Parents  living  ?” 
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“  Im-posseeble !” 

“  Ah, — which  is  the  bust  and  which  is  the  pedestal  ?” 

“  Sant^  Maria ! — zis  ze  bust ! — zis  ze  pedestal !” 

“  Ah,  I  see,  I  see, — happy  combination, — very  happy 
combination,  indeed.  Is — is  this  the  first  time  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  ever  on  a  bust  ?” 

That  joke  was  lost  on  the  foreigner, — guides  cannot 
master  the  subtleties  of  the  American  joke. 

We  have  made  it  interesting  for  this  Roman  guide. 
Yesterday  we  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  the  Vatican 
again,  that  wonderful  world  of  curiosities.  We  came 
very  near  expressing  interest  sometimes,  even  admiration. 
It  was  hard  to  keep  from  it.  We  succeeded,  though 
Nobody  else  ever  did  in  the  Vatican  museums.  The 
guide  was  bewildered,  nonplussed.  He  walked  his  legs 
off,  nearly,  hunting  up  extraordinary  things,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  all  his  ingenuity  on  us,  but  it  was  a  failure ;  we 
never  showed  any  interest  in  anything.  He  had  reserved 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  greatest  wonder  till  the  last, 
— a  royal  Egyptian  mummy,  the  best  preserved  in  the 
world,  perhaps.  He  took  us  there.  He  felt  so  sure  this 
time  that  some  of  his  old  enthusiasm  came  back  to  him : — 

“  See,  gentleemen ! — Mummy !  Mummy !” 

The  eye-glass  came  up  as  calmly,  as  deliberately  as 
ever. 

“Ah, — Ferguson, — what  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
the  gentleman’s  name  tvas?” 

“Name? — he  got  no  name! — Mummy! — ’Gyptian 
mummy !” 

“Yes,  yes.  Born  here?” 

“  No.  ’Gyptian  mummy.” 

“  Ah,  just  so.  Frenchman,  I  presume?” 

“  No !  Not  Frenchman,  not  Roman !  Born  in  Egypta !” 

“  Born  in  Egypta.  Never  heard  of  Egypta  before-. 
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Foreign  locality,  likely.  Mummy, — mummy.  How 

calm  he  is,  how  self-possessed!  Is- -ah  ! — is  he  dead?” 

“  Oh,  sacre  bleu  !  been  dead  three  thousan’  year !” 

The  doctor  turned  on  him  savagely : — 

“  Here,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  as 
this  ?  Playing  us  for  Chinamen,  because  we  are  strangers 
and  trying  to  learn  !  Trying  to  impose  your  vile  second¬ 
hand  carcasses  on  us !  Thunder  and  lightning !  I’ve  a 
notion  to — to — if  you’ve  got  a  nice,  fresh  corpse  fetch 
him  out ! — or  we’ll  brain  you  !” 

However,  he  has  paid  us  back  partly,  and  without 
knowing  it.  He  came  to  the  hotel  this  morning  to  ask 
if  we  were  up,  and  he  endeavered,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
describe  us,  so  that  the  landlord  would  know  which  per¬ 
sons  he  meant.  He  finished  with  the  casual  remark  that 
we  were  lunatics.  The  observation  was  so  innocent  and 
so  honest  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  good  thing  for  a 
guide  to  say. 

Our  Roman  Ferguson  is  the  most  patient,  unsuspect¬ 
ing,  long-suffering  subject  we  have  had  yet.  We  shall  be 
sorry  to  part  with  him.  We  have  enjoyed  his  society 
very  much.  We  trust  he  has  enjoyed  ours,  but  we  are 
harassed  with  doubts. — Mark  Twain. 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I’VE  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I’ve  sat  beneath 
the  tree, 

Upon  the  school-house  play -ground,  that  sheltered  you 
and  me ; 

But  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom ;  and  few  were  left 
to  know, 

Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some  forty  years  ago 
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The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom ;  bare- footed  boys  at  play 

W ere  sporting,  j  ust  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  j  ust  as  gay. 

But  the “  master”  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which,  coated  o’er 
with  snow, 

Afforded  us  a  sliding-place,  some  forty  years  ago. 

Thu  old  school-house  is  altered  now;  the  benches  are 
replaced 

By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  penknives  once 
defaced ; 

Bi ;  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the  bell  swings 
to  and  fro ; 

Its  music’s  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  ’twas  forty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  that  same 
old  tree ; 

I  have  forgot  the  name  just  now, — you’ve  played  the 
same  with  me, 

On  that  same  spot ;  ’twas  played  with  knives,  by  throw* 
ing  so  and  so  ; 

The  loser  had  a  task  to  do, — there,  forty  years  ago. 

The  river’s  running  just  as  still;  the  willows  on  its  side 

Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom ;  the  stream  appears  less 
wide ; 

But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now,  where  once  we 
played  the  beau, 

And  swung  our  sweethearts, — pretty  girls, — just  forty 
years  ago. 

S' 

The  spring  that  bubbled  ’neath  the  hill,  close  by  the 
spreading  beech, 

Is  very  low, — ’twas  then  so  high  that  we  could  scarcely 
reach ; 
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And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom,  I  started  s* 

To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed,  since  forty  years  ago. 

Near  by  that  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut  your 
name, 

Your  sweetheart’s  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  you  did  mine 
the  same ; 

Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark,  ’twas  aying 
sure  but  slow, 

Just  as  she  died,  whose  name  you  cut,  some  forty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  to  my 
eyes; 

I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early  broken  ties. 

I  visited  the  old  church-yard,  and  took  some  flowers  to 
strow 

Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  forty  years  ago, 

Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath 
the  sea ; 

But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and  me 

And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  called 
to  go, 

I  hope  they’ll  lay  us  where  we  played,  just  forty  years  ago 


EVENING  AT  THE  FARM. 

From  ‘  The  Vagabonds  and  Other  Poems.” 

OVER  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes, 

His  shadow  lengthens  along  the  land 
A  giant  staff  in  a  giant  hand  ; 

In  the  poplar-tree,  about  the  spring, 

The  katydid  begins  to  sing; 

The  early  dews  are  falling ; 
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Into  the  stone  heap  darts  the  mink ; 

The  swallows  skim  the  river’s  brink ; 

And  home  to  the  woodland  fly  the  crows. 
When  over  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes, 
Cheerily  calling, 

“Co’,  boss!  co’,boss!  co’!  co’!  co’!M 
Farther,  farther,  over  the  hill, 

Faintly  calling,  calling  still, 

“  Co’,  boss !  co’,  boss !  co’ !  co’ !  ” 

Into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes, 

With  grateful  heart,  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Harness  and  chain  are  hung  away ; 

In  the  wagon-shed  stand  yoke  and  plow ; 

The  straw’s  in  the  stack,  the  hay  in  the  mow. 
The  cooling  dews  are  falling : 

The  friendly  sheep  his  welcome  bleat, 

The  pigs  come  grunting  to  his  feet, 

The  whinnying  mare  her  master  knows, 
When  into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes, 

His  cattle  calling: 

“  Co’,  boss !  co’,  boss !  co’ !  co’ !  co’  I” 
While  still  the  cow-boy,  far  away, 

Goes  seeking  those  that  have  gone  astray^— 

“  Co’,  boss !  co’,  boss !  co’,  co’ !” 

Now  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes, 

The  cattle  come  crowding  through  the  gate, 
Lowing,  pushing,  little  and  great ; 

About  the  trough,  by  the  farm-yard  pump, 
The  frolicksome  yearlings  frisk  and  jump, 
While  the  pleasant  dews  are  falling : 

The  new  milch  heifer  is  quick  and  shy, 

But  the  old  cow  waits  with  tranquil  eye, 
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Aud  the  white  stream  into  the  bright  pail  flows, 
When  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes, 

Soothingly  calling, 

“  So,  boss !  so,  boss !  so !  so !  so !” 

The  cheerful  milkmaid  takes  her  stool, 

And  sits  and  milks  in  the  twilight  cool, 

Saying  “  So !  so,  boss !  so !  so !” 

To  supper  at  last  the  farmer  goes. 

The  apples  are  pared,  the  paper  read, 

The  stories  are  told,  then  all  to  bed. 

Without,  the  crickets’  ceaseless  song 
Makes  shrill  the  silence  all  night  long ; 

The  heavy  dews  are  falling. 

The  housewife’s  hand  has  turned  the  lock ; 
Drowsily  ticks  the  kitchen  clock  ; 

The  household  sinks  to  deep  repose, 

But  still  in  sleep  the  farm-boy  goes 
Singing,  calling — 

“Co’,  boss!  co’,  boss!  co’ !  co’!  co!” 

And  oft  the  milkmaid,  in  her  dreams, 

Drums  in  the  pail  with  the  flashing  streams, 
Murmuring,  “  So,  boss !  so !” 


J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN. 


ITAL  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 


»  Quit,  O  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
Oh !  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  let  me  languish  into  life ! 
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Hark !  they  whisper :  angels  say, 

“  Sister  spirit,  come  away.” 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 

Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  scul,  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes ;  it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  !  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring  ! 

Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


Alexander  Pope. 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON. 


ND  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons :  and  the 


younger  of  them  said  to  his  father,  Father,  give  me 
the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  And  he  divided 
unto  them  his  living.  And  not  many  days  after,  the 
younger  son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey 
into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with 
riotous  living.  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a 
mighty  famine  in  that  land  ;  and  he  began  to  be  in  want. 

And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that 
country ;  and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine. 
And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no  man  gave  unto  him.  And 
when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  ser¬ 
vants  of  my  father’s  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and 
I  perish  with  hunger!  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father, 
and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
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heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  bo 
called  thy  son :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he 
was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him  and  had  com¬ 
passion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son.  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants, 
Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a 
ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet :  and  bring  hither 
the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry : 
for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  he  was 
lost,  and  is  found.  And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field  :  and  as  he  came  and 
drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  music  and  dancing. 
And  he  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what  these 
things  meant.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is 
come  ;  and  thy  father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf  because 
he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.  And  he  was 
angry,  and  would  not  go  in :  therefore  came  his  father 
out,  and  entreated  him. 

And  he  answering,  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these  many 
years  do  I  serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time 
thy  commandment;  aud  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a 
kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends;  but  as 
soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come  which  hath  devoured  thy 
living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted 
calf.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me; 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should 
make  merry,  and  be  glad  :  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again  ;  and  was  lost  and  is  found. — Bible. 
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THE  SMACK  IN  SCHOOL. 

A  DISTRICT  school,  not  far  away, 

’Mid  Berkshire  hills,  one  winter’s  day. 
Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise 
Of  threescore  mingled  girls  and  boys ; 
Some  few  upon  their  task  intent, 

But  n.ore  on  furtive  mischief  bent, 

The  while  the  master’s  downward  look 
Was  fastened  on  a  copy-book ; 

When  suddenly,  behind  his  back, 

Rose  sharp  and  clear  a  rousing  smack ! 

As  ’twere  a  battery  of  bliss 
Let  off  in  one  tremendous  kiss ! 

“  What’s  that?”  the  startled  master  cries; 

“  That  thir,”  a  little  imp  replies, 

“  Wath  William  Willith,  if  you  pleathe, — - 
I  thaw  him  kith  Thuthanna  Peathe!” 

With  frown  to  make  a  statue  thrill, 

The  master  thundered,  “  Hither,  Will !” 
Like  wretch  o’ertaken  in  his  track, 

With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back, 

Will  hung  his  head  in  fear  and  shame, 

And  to  the  awful  presence  came, — 

A  great,  green,  bashful  simpleton, 

The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fun. 

With  smile  suppressed  and  birch  upraised 
The  threatener  faltered,  “  I’m  amazed 
That  you,  my  biggest  pupil,  should 
Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude ! 

Before  the  whole  set  school  to  boot — 

What  evil  genius  put  you  to’t?” 

“  ’Twas  she  herself,  sir,”  sobbed  the  lad, 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  bad ; 
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But  when  Susannah  shook  her  curls, 

And  whispered  I  was  ’fraid  of  girls, 

Aud  dursu’t  kiss  a  baby’s  doll, 

I  couldn’t  stand  it,  sir,  at  all, 

But  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot! 

I  know — boo-hoo — I  ought  to  not, 

But,  somehow,  from  her  looks — boo-hoo — 

I  thought  she  kind  o’  wished  me  to !” — Palmer. 


PATRICK  DOLIN’S  LOVE-LETTER. 

IT’S  Patrick  Dolin  meself  and  no  other, 

That’s  after  informin’  you  without  any  bother, 
That  your  own  darling  self  put  me  heart  in  a  blaze, 
And  made  me  your  sweetheart  the  rest  of  my  days, 

So  now  I  sits  down  to  write  ye  this  letter, 

To  tell  how  I  loves  ye,  as  none  can  love  better. 

Mony’s  the  day  sure  since  first  I  got  smitten 

With  your  own  purty  face  that’s  as  bright  as  a  kitten’s, 

And  yer  illigaut  figger,  that’s  just  the  right  size. 

Faith,  I’m  all  over  in  love  wid  ye,  clear  up  to  the  eyes, 
And  if  these  feelin’s  you’ll  only  reciprocate, 

I  gives  ye  my  hand  and  heart,  every  thing  but  me  hate, 
Och,  now  while  I  write,  me  heart’s  in  a  flutter, 

For  I  can’t  help  feelin’  every  word  that  I  utter; 

You’ll  think  me  deceivin’,  or  tellin’  a  lie, 

If  I  tell  who’s  in  love  wid  me,  just  ready  to  die, 

There’s  Bridget  McCregan,  full  of  coketish  tricks, 
Keeps  flatterin’  me  pride  to  get  me  heart  in  a  fix, 

And  Bridget,  ye  know,  has  great  expectations, 

From  the  father  that’s  dead,  and  lots  of  relations; 

Then  there’s  Biddy  O’Farrel,  the  cunningest  elf, 

Sings  “  Patrick  me  darling,”  and  that  manes  meself; 

I  might  marry  them  both  if  I  felt  so  inclined, 

But  there’s  no  use  talking  of  the  likes  of  their  kind. 
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I  trates  them  alike  without  any  imparshality, 

And  maintain  meself  on  tlie  ground  of  neutrality, 

For  the  same  I’ve  got  rneselt  in  a  quouderum, 

For  they  keep  taxing  and  taxing,  to  make  me  fond  of 
them ; 

But  the  more  they  taze  me,  the  greater  t lie  dislike, 

And  it’s  sick  that  I  am  with  their  blathering  sight. 

If  there’s  any  truth  in  dreams,  we’d  been  one  long  ago. 
For  I  keep  dreaming  every  night,  I  am  lovin’  ye  so. 

By  the  holy  St.  Patrick,  I  loves  ye  and  no  other, 

And  for  the  likes  of  ye  forsake  father  and  mother. 

On  me  knees,  Helen  darling,  I  ask  yer  consent, 

For  better  or  worse,  without  a  rid  cent ; 

If  ye  refuse  me,  bedad,  I’m  like  to  go  crazy, 

And  cut  me  throat  with  a  razor  to  make  me  soul  aisy. 
I’m  a  Catholic,  ye  know,  but  for  the  sake  of  relation, 
Wouldn’t  mind  to  change  creed  and  sign  a  recantation 
I’d  do  anything  in  the  world,  anything  ye  would  say, 

If  ye’d  be  Mistress  Dolin  instead  of  Miss  Day, 

I’d  save  all  me  money,  and  buy  a  new  coat, 

And  go  to  New  Orleans  by  the  steam  packet  boat; 

I’d  buy  a  half  acre  and  build  a  nice  house, 

Where  nothing  would  taze  us, so  much  as  a  mouse; 

And  you’ll  hear  nothing  else,  from  year  out  to  year  in, 
But  sweet  words  of  kindness  from  yer  Patrick  Dolin. 

As  to  the  matter  of  property,  Helen  me  honey, 

I’ve  great  expectations,  but  not  a  ha’p’orth  of  money, 
Me  father’s  a  merchant  who  keeps  a  great  store, 

‘Warm  Meals  for  a  Quarther”  is  the  sign  on  the 
door  ; 

And  there  he  sells  lickers  and  all  sorts  of  trash 
That  beats  all  the  stores  for  bringing  in  cash  ; 

But  better  than  all  is  me  kind-hearted  ould  aunty 
That  lives  in  the  patch  in  her  nate  little  shanty, 
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For  oft  have  I  dreamed  me  ould  auntie  had  died 
And  left  me  her  shanty,  with  a  trifle  beside. 

’Tis  meself  that  would  say,  predicting  no  wrong, 

That  aunty  must  die  sometime  before  very  long, 

And  every  morning  I’m  waking,  ’tis  expecting  to  find 
That  the  spirit  has  left  aunty  and  shanty  behind, 

Then  there  on  the  patch  would  we  live,  Helen  darlin’, 
With  never  a  hard  word,  bickering  and  quarrellin’; 
But  if  ye  should  die — forgive  me  the  thought, 

I’d  behave  meself  as  a  dacent  man  ought, 

I’d  spend  all  me  days  in  wailing  and  crying, 

And  wish  for  nothing  better  than  just  to  be  dying. 
You’d  see  on  marble  slabs,  reared  up  side  by  side, 

“  Here  lies  Patrick  Dolin.”  “  Here  lies  Helen  his  bride.* 
Yer  indulgence  in  conclusion  on  my  letter  I  ask, 

For  to  write  a  love-letter  is  no  aisy  task ; 

I’ve  an  impediment  of  speech,  as  me  letter  all  shows, 
And  a  cold  in  me  head  that  makes  me  write  through  me 
nose. 

Please  write  me  a  letter  to  me  great-uncle’s  care, 

With  the  prescription  upon  it,  “  Patrick  Dolin,  Esquire, 
In  haste,”  write  in  big  letters  on  the  outside  of  the  cover. 
And  believe  me,  forever,  yer  distractionate  lover. 

Written  with  my  own  hand.  his 

Rev.  0.  F.  Starkey.  Patrick  X  Dolin. 

mark. 


THE  EMPTY  NEST. 

MY  mate  and  I  had  a  cosy  nest, 

It  was  hidden  away  in  a  mountain  breast 
In  the  heart  of  nature  wild  and  free ; 

And  two  birdlings  fair  in  the  nest  had  we, 

But  the  war-wind  blew,  and  we  lacked  the  food 
That  was  wont  to  supply  our  little  brood; 
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So  my  mate  took  kis  flight  far  over  the  sea 
la  search  after  food  for  them  and  for  me. 

But  ere  he  came  back  the  birdlings  had  flown. 

And  I  was  left  in  the  nest  alone ; 

They  had  flown  away  beyond  the  sea, 

And  alas !  they  can  never  come  back  to  me. 

They  had  flown  farther  off  than  the  farthest  star. 
Their  wings  were  o’er  tender  to  fly  so  far — 

But  the  angels  bore  them  up  in  their  flight. 

And  oh  !  their  young  pinions  so  pure  and  bright 
Soared  away  and  away  to  a  heavenly  height. 

I  watched  them  till  my  eyes  grew  dim, 

No  longer  birds  but  seraphim, 

And  sang  in  heaven  their  holy  hymn  ; 

They  made  their  nests  away  in  the  skies 
And  now  they  are  birds  of  paradise. 

Alas !  my  wings  were  so  heavy  with  sin, 

I  watched  but  I  could  not  follow  them  in. 

And  oft’times  we  weep,  my  mate  and  I, 

For  these  deav  young  birdlings  away  in  the  sky, 
And  still  he  gres  far  over  the  sea. 

But  now  he  only  brings  food  for  me. 

I  carry  my  grief  like  a  wound  in  my  breast 
And  hover  around  the  empty  nest ; 

Or  sitting  in  that  nest  alone 
I  sing  of  naught  but  my  birdlings  flown. 

You  chide  me  because  my  songs  are  sad, 

And  ask  for  numbers  blithesome  and  glad. 

Oh !  ask  not  for  songs  that  are  happy  and  gay 
When  my  loving  mate  is  so  far  away ; 

Ask  not  for  songs  that  are  joyous  and  free 
When  my  birdlings  can  never  come  back  to  me. 

If  I  sing  to  you  it  must  either  be 
A  song  of  the  grave,  or  a  song  of  the  sea. 

Lizzie  York  Case. 
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THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  SHIP. 

“T)UILD  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master! 

-L>  Staunch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel. 
That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

Aud  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle  I” 

The  merchant’s  word, 

Delighted,  the  Master  heard ; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  art. 

Aud  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee, 

He  answered,  “Ere  long  we  will  launch 
A  vessel  as  goodly,  and  strong,  and  staunch 
As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea !” 

All  is  finished!  and  at  length 
Has  come  the  bridal  day 
Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blauched; 

And  o’er  the  bay, 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight. 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled, 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  aud  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide, 

With  ceaseless  flow, 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 
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He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands, 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  honor  of  her  marriage-day, 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending, 
Round  her  like  a  veil  descending, 

Ready  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray,  old  sea. 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command, 

Waved  his  hand  ; 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below, 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
Knocking  away  the  shores  and  sjiurs. 

And  see !  she  stirs ! 

She  starts, — she  moves, — she  seems  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel, 

And,  spurning  with  her  feet  the  ground, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound. 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean’s  arms ! 

And  lo  !  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, — 

“  Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray ; 
Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  all  her  youth,  and  all  her  charms!” 

How  beautiful  she  is!  how  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchful  carel 
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Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship ! 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer  I 
The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 

We  know  v'hat  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge,  and  what  a  heat, 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock; 

’Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 

’Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee ! 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


WOMAN’S  RIGHTS. 

MY  hearers — male  and  female — squenchin’  my  native 
modesty,  wich  isnateral  to  all  uv.  the  weaker  ves¬ 
sels,  uv  whom  I  am  wich,  I  feel  impelled  to  speak  to  you 
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this  evenin’  on  the  subjeck  uv  woman — her  orig  j,  her 
mission,  her  destiny — a  subjeck,  bein’,  ez  I  am  a  woman 
myself,  I  hev  given  much  attenshun  to. 

Man,  my  hearers,  claims  to  be  the  sooperior  uv  woman. 
Is  it  so?  and  ef  so,  in  what,  and  how  much?  Wuz  he 
the  fust  creashuu  ?  He  wuz,  my  bearers  ;  but  what  does 
that  prove  ?  Man  wuz  made  fust,  but  the  experience 
gained  in  makin’  man  wuz  applied  to  the  makiu’  uv  a 
betterer  and  more  finerer  bein’,  uv  whom  I  am  a  sample. 
Nacher  made  man,  but  saw  in  a  breef  space  uv  time  thet 
he  coodent  take  keer  uv  hisself  alone,  and  so  he  made  a 
woman  to  take  keer  uv  him,  and  thet’s  why  we  wuz  cre¬ 
ated,  tho’  seein’  all  the  truble  we  hev,  I  don’t  doubt 
thet  it  wood  hev  bin  money  in  our  pockets  ef  we  hedn’t 
bin  made  at  all. 

Imagine,  my  antiquated  sisters,  Adam  afore  Eve  wuz 
made  !  Who  sowed  on  his  shirt  buttons?  Who  cooked 
his  beef-steak  !  Who  made  his  coffee  in  the  mornin’  and 
did  his  washin’  ?  He  wuz  mizzable,  he  wuz — he  must 
hev  boarded  out  and  eat  hash  !  But  when  Eve  cum,  the 
scene  changed.  Her  gentle  hand  suthed  his  akin’  brow 
when  he  cum  in  from  a  hard  day’s  work.  She  hed  his 
house  in  order  ;  she  hed  his  slippers  and  dressin’  gown 
reddy,  and  after  tea  he  smoked  his  meershaum  in  peece. 

Men,  crooel,  bard  hearted  men,  assert  thet  Eve  wuz  the 
cause  uv  his  expulshun  from  Eden — thet  she  plucked  the 
apple  and  gave  him  half ;  oh,  my  sisters,  it’s  troo  :  it’s  too 
troo,  but  what  uv  it?  It  proves,  fustly,  her  goodness. 
Had  Adam  plucked  the  apple,  ef  it  hed  bin  a  good  one, 
he’d  never  thought  uv  his  wife  at  home,  but  wood  hev 
gobbled  it  all.  Eve,  angel  that  we  all  are,  thought  uv 
him,  and  went  havers  with  him.  Secondly,  it  wuz  the 
meens  uv  good,  anyhow.  It  interdoo«t  deth  inter  the 
world,  wich  separated  ’em  wile  they  still  hed  luv  fur  each 
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uther.  I  appeal  to  the  sterner  sex  present  to  night 
Wood  yoo,  oh,  wood  yoo  desire  for  immortality,  onless 
indede,  yoo  lived  in  Injeany,  where  you  cood  gitdivorces* 
and  change  your  names  wunst  in  10  or  15yeers?  S’pos’n 
all  uv  yoo  hed  bin  fortunit  enuff  to  win  sich  virgin  soles 
ez  me,  cood  yoo  endoor  charms  like  mine  for  a  eternity  ? 
Methinks  not.  I  know  thet  ef  I  hed  a  husband  he  wood 
bless  Eve  fur  introdoosin’  death  inter  the  world. 

I  progress.  Woman  then,  is  man’s  ekal,  but  is  she 
okkepyiu’  her  proper  speer?  Alas,  not!  We  are  de¬ 
prived  uv  the  ballit,  and  aint  allowed  to  make  stump- 
speeches,  or  take  part  in  politix.  Is  it  right?  Troo, we 
aint  as  yet  learned  in  these  matters,  but  what  uv  thet? 
How  many  men  vote  who  know  what  they’r  votin’  for, 
and  how  mauy  stump-speakers  know  what  they’r  talkin’ 
about?  I  demand  the  balfit.  I  want  to  be  a  torchlight 
procession.  I  want  to  sit  in  Congris  among  the  other  old 
grannies.  I’waut  to  demonstrate  my  fitness  for  governin’ 
by  cornin’  home  elevated  on  ’leckshun  nites.  I  want  to 
assoom  thet  speer  wich  Nacher  fitted  me  fur  ekally  with 
man,  but  from  wich  maskeline  jellasy  hez  thus  fur  ex- 
clooded  me.  Weak!  why  I  wunst  noed  a  female  friend 
uv  mine  wich  hed  strength  reglarly  to  carry  her  husband 
who  weighed  207  lbs.  averdupois,  into  the  house  every 
oite  after  he  wuz  lifted  off  from  a  dray  onto  wich  his 
friends  wich  cood  stand  more  flooids  than  he  cood,  hed 
deposited  him.  Many  a  time  I’ve  seed  her  lift  thet  bar¬ 
rel  uv  whisky  with  a  man  outside  of  it. 

Matrimoney  thus  far  in  the  wurld’s  histery,  hez  bin 
our  only  destiny.  I  am  glad  to  hed  alius  strenth  uv 
mind  enuff  to  resist  all  propisishuns  lookin’  to  my  en¬ 
slavement.  I  hed  too  much  respec  for  myself  to  make 
uyself  the  slave  uv  a  man.  Wunst,  indeed,  I  mite  hev 
lone  so,  but  the  merest  axedent  in  the  world  saved  me. 
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A.  yung  man,  in  my  yunger  dase,  wen  the  bloom  wuz  on 
the  peach,  ere  sleepless  nights  spent  in  meditatin’  the 
wrongs  uv  my  sex  hed  worn  furroes  into  these  wunst 
blushin’  cheeks,  a  yung  man  cum  to  our  house  and  con¬ 
versed  sweetly  with  me.  It  was  my  fust  beau.  And,  oh, 
my  sisters,  if  he  thet  nite  hed  asked  me  to  be  his’n,  I 
shood  hev  bin  week  enuff  to  hev  sed  “  yes and  I  wood 
hev  bin  a  washer  of  dishes,  and  a  mender  of  stockiu’s  fur 
life.  But  fate  saved  me.  He  didn’t  ask  me  that  nite 
nor  ever  afterward. 

There  hev  bin  wimmen  in  the  wurld  who  hev  done 
suthiu’.  There  wuz  the  Queen  uv  Sheba,  who  was  egg- 
selled  only  by  Solomon,  and  all  that  surprised  her  in  him 
wuz  that  he  could  support  3000  wimmen.  Bless  Solo¬ 
mon’s  heart,  I’d  like  to  see  him  do  it  now!  With  the 
size  hoops  yoo  wear,  were  cood  he  find  a  house  big 
enuff  to  hold  ’em  ?  He’d  hev  to  put  a  wiug  onto  each 
side  uv  the  temple,  and  put  another  story  on  top  uv  it. 
And  how  cood  he  dress  ’em  with  muslin  at  50  cents  a 
yard,  stockiu’s  a  dollar  a  pare,  and  winter  bonnets  $20 
per  one?  $20,000  per  anum  for  stockin’s?  $240,000  per 
anumfor  bonnets!  Ef  he  hed  lived  in  these  times  he’d 
hev  to  hev  Congris  pass  several  internal  revenue  bills,  to 
stand  sich  expenses.  And  there  was  Joan  of  Arc  who 
whipped  the  English,  who  wuz  maid  of  New  Orleans, 
wich  wuzn’t  the  same  as  Noah’s  Ark,  fur  that  was  made 
of  gopher  wood,  besides  the  latter  was  pitched  without 
and  pitched  within.  There  wuz  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
wuz  the  virgin  queen  ;  and  Mrs.  Swisshelm ;  there’s  Lucy 
Stone  and  Anna  Dickinson;  there’s  Lucretia  Mott  and 
Dora  Tilton,  all  uv  whom  showed  thet  wimmen  cood 
ceese  to  be  wimmen,  and  be  ez  neer  men  ez  Nacher  al¬ 
lowed  them.  Thet’s  what  all  our  sex  want — to  be  ea 
neer  men  ez  possible. — Tabitha  Primrose. 
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BREAK!  BREAK!  BREAK  I 


BREAK,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Oh,  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

Oh,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. — TennysoH. 


WAIF. 


ONCE  I  sat  on  a  crimson  throne, 
And  I  held  the  world  in  fee ; 
Below  me  I  heard  my  brothers  moan. 
And  I  bent  me  down  to  see, 

Lovingly  bent  and  looked  on  them, 
But  I  had  no  inward  pain ; 

I  sat  in  the  heart  of  my  ruby  gem. 
Like  a  rainbow  without  the  rain. 
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My  throne  is  vanished,  helpless  I  lie 
At  the  foot  of  its  broken  stair, 

And  the  sorrows  of  all  humanity 

Through  my  heart  make  a  thoroughfare. 

George  MacDonali* 


LULLABY. 

SWEET  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea ! 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me ; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon  ; 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one.  sleep,  i 

Tennyson. 


COMING  AND  GOING. 

ONCE  came  to  our  fields  a  pair  of  birds  that  had 
never  built  a  nest  nor  seen  a  winter.  Oh,  how 
Deautiful  was  everything !  The  fields  were  full  of  flowers, 
md  the  grass  was  growing  tall,  and  the  bees  were  hu»« 
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ming  everywhere.  Then  one  of  the  birds  fell  to  singing, 
and  the  other  bird  said :  “  Who  told  you  to  sing  ?”  and 
he  answered :  “  The  flowers  told  me,  and  the  bees  told  me, 
and  the  winds  and  leaves  told  me,  and  the  blue  sky  told 
me,  and  you  told  me  to  sing.”  Then  his  mate  answered: 
“  When  did  I  tell  you  to  sing?”  And  he  said  :  “  Every 
time  you  brought  in  tender  grass  for  the  nest,  and  every 
time  your  soft  wings  fluttered  off  again  for  hair  and  fea¬ 
thers  to  line  the  nest.”  Then  his  mate  said :  “What  are 
you  singing  about?”  And  he  answered  :  “I  am  sirigiug 
about  everything  and  nothing.  It  is  because  I  am  so 
happy  that  I  sing.” 

By-and-by  five  little  speckled  eggs  were  in  the  nest, 
and  his  mate  said:  “Is  there  anything  in  all  the  world 
as  pretty  as  my  eggs?”  Then  they  both  looked  down 
on  some  people  that  were  passing  by,  and  pitied  them 
because  they  were  not  birds,  and  had  no  nests  with  eggs 
in  them !  Then  the  father-bird  sung  a  melancholy  song 
because  he  pitied  folks  that  had  no  nests,  but  had  to  live 
in  houses. 

Iu  a  week  or  two,  one  day,  when  the  father-bird  came 
home,  the  mother-bird  said  :  “  Oh !  what  do  you  think 
has  happened?” — “What?” — “One  of  my  eggs  has  been 
peeping  and  moving!”  Pretty  soon  another  egg  moved 
under  her  feathers,  and  then  another,  and  another,  till 
five  little  birds  were  born ! 

Now,  the  father-bird  sung  longer  and  louder  than 
ever.  The  mother-bird,  too,  wanted  to  sing,  but  she  had 
no  time,  and  so  she  turned  her  song  into  work.  So  hun¬ 
gry  were  these  little  birds  that  it  kept  both  parents  busy 
feeding  them.  Away  each  one  flew.  The  moment  the 
little  birds  heard  their  wings  fluttering  again  among  the 
leaves,  five  yellow  mouths  flew  open  so  wide  that  nothing 
could  be  seen  but  five  yellow  mouths! 
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“  Can  anybody  be  happier?”  said  the  father-bird  to 
the  mother-bird.  “  We  will  live  in  this  tree  always,  for 
there  is  no  sorrow  here.  It  is  a  tree  that  always  bears 
joy.” 

The  very  next  day  one  of  the  birds  dropped  out  of 
the  nest,  and  a  cat  ate  it  up  in  a  minute,  and  only  four 
remained  ;  and  the  parent  birds  were  very  sad,  and  there 
was  no  song  all  that  day  nor  the  next.  Soon  the  little 
birds  were  big  enough  to  fly,  and  great  was  their  parents' 
joy  to  see  them  leave  the  nest  and  sit  crumpled  up  upon 
the  branches.  There  was  then  a  great  time !  One  would 
have  thought  the  two  old  birds  were  two  French  dancing- 
masters, — talking  and  chattering  and  scolding  the  little 
birds,  to  make  them  go  alone.  The  first  bird  that  tried 
flew  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  the  parents  praised 
him,  and  the  other  little  birds  wondered  how  he  did  it ! 
And  he  was  so  vain  of  it  that  he  tried  again,  and  flew  and 
flew,  and  couldn’t  stop  flying,  till  he  fell  plump  down  by 
the  house-door ;  and  theu  a  little  boy  caught  him  and 
carried  him  into  the  house, — and  only  three  birds  were 
left.  Then  the  old  birds  thought  that  the  sun  was  not 
bright  as  it  used  to  be,  arid  they  did  not  sing  as  often. 

In  a  little  time  the  other  birds  had  learned  to  use 
their  wings,  and  they  flew  away  and  away,  and  found 
their  own  food  and  made  their  own  beds,  and  their  pa¬ 
rents  never  saw  them  any  more ! 

Then  the  old  birds  sat  silent,  and  looked  at  each  other 
a  long  while. 

At  last  the  wife-bird  said: 

“  Why  don’t  you  sing?” 

And  he  answered : 

“  I  can’t  sing — I  can  only  think  and  think !” 

“  What  are  you  thinking  of?” 

“  I  am  thinking  how  everything  changes, — the  leaves 
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are  falling  down  from  off  this  tree,  and  soon  there  will  b« 
no  roof  over  our  heads ;  the  flowers  are  all  gone,  or  go 
ing ;  last  night  there  was  a  frost ;  almost  all  the  birds  are 
flown  away,  and  I  am  very  uneasy.  Something  calls  me, 
and  I  feel  restless  as  if  I  would  fly  far  away.” 

“  Let  us  flv  away  together !” 

Then  they  rose  silently,  and,  lifting  themselves  far  up 
in  the  air,  they  looked  to  the  north, — far  away  they  saw 
the  snow  coming.  They  looked  to  the  south, — there  they 
saw  green  leaves !  All  day  they  flew,  and  all  night  they 
flew  and  flew,  till  they  found  a  land  where  there  was  no 
winter — where  there  was  summer  all  the  time ;  where 
flowers  always  blossom,  and  birds  always  sing. 

But  the  birds  that  stayed  behind  found  the  days 
shorter,  the  nights  longer,  and  the  weather  colder.  Many 
of  them  died  of  cold ;  others  crept  into  crevices  and  holes, 
and  lay  torpid.  Then  it  was  plain  that  it  was  better  to 
go  than  to  stay! — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


BUGLE  SONG. 


THE  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story;  • 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow ;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Oh,  hark!  Oh,  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ; 

Oh  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 

The  horns  of  Elf-land  faintly  blowing! 
Blow  ;  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying ; 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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Oh  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  field,  on  hill,  on  river ; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow ;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Tennyson. 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

THE  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering  wall, 

But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering  past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  iu  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining; 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Longfellow. 

THE  CHARCOAL  MAN. 

From  “The  Vagabonds  and  Other  Poems.” 

THOUGH  rudely  blows  the  wintry  blast, 
And  sifting1  snows  fall  white  and  fast, 
Mark  Haley  drives  along  the  street, 

Perched  high  upon  his  wagon  seat; 
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His  sombre  face  the  storm  defies, 

And  thus  from  morn  till  eve  he  cries — 
“Charco’!  charco’!” 

While  echo  faint  and  far  replies — 

“  Hark,  O !  hark,  O !” 

“Charco’ !” — “  Hark,  O !” — Such  cheery  sound* 
Attend  him  on  his  daily  rounds. 

The  dust  begrimes  his  ancient  hat ; 

His  coat  is  darker  far  than  that ; 

’T  is  odd  to  see  his  sooty  form 

All  speckled  with  the  feathery  storm ; 

Yet  in  his  honest  bosom  lies 

Nor  spot,  nor  speck, — though  still  he  cries, — 

“  Charco’ !  charco’ !” 

And  many  a  roguish  lad  replies, — 

“Ark,  ho !  ark,  ho !” 

“Charco’!” — “Ark,  ho!” — Such  various  sounds 
Announce  Mark  Haley’s  morning  rounds. 

Thus  all  the  cold  and  wintry  day 
He  labors  much  for  little  pay ; 

Yet  feels  no  less  of  happiness 
Than  many  a  richer  man,  I  guess, 

When  through  the  shades  of  eve  he  spies 
The  light  of  his  own  home,  and  cries — 
“Charco’!  charco’!” 

And  Martha  from  the  door  replies — 

“Mark,  ho!  Mark,  ho!” 

“Charco’!” — “Mark,  ho!” — Such  joy  abounds 
When  he  has  closed  his  daily  rounds. 

The  hearth  is  warm,  the  fire  is  bright ; 

And  while  his  hand,  washed  clean  and  white, 
Holds  Martha’s  tender  hand  once  more. 

His  glowing  face  bends  fondly  p’er 
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The  crib  wherein  his  darling  lies, 

And  in  a  coaxing  tone  he  cries, 

“Charco’  !  charco’!” 

And  baby  with  a  laugh  replies, — 

“  Ah,  go ! — ah,  go !” 

“  Charco’ !” — “  Ah,  go  !” — while  at  the  sounds 
The  mother’s  heart  with  gladness  bounds. 

Then  honored  to  be  the  charcoal  man ! 

Though  dusky  as  an  African, 

’Tis  not  for  you,  that  chance  to  be 
A  little  better  clad  than  he, 

His  honest  manhood  to  despise, 

Although  from  morn  till  eve  he  cries, — 

“  Charco’ !  charco’ !” 

While  mocking  echo  still  replies, — 

“Hark,  O!  hark,  O!” 

“  Charco’ !” — “  Hark,  O !” — Long  may  the  sounds 
Proclaim  Mark  Haley’s  daily  rounds  ! 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  RISING. 

Vy  permission  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  publishers  of  “  Read's  Poems.' 

OUT  of  the  North  the  wild  news  came, 

Far  flashing  on  its  wings  of  flame, 

Swift  as  the  boreal  light  which  flies 
At  midnight  through  the  startled  skies. 

And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air, 

The  fife’s  shrill  note,  the  drum’s  loud  beat, 

And  through  the  wide  land  everywhere 
The  answering  tread  of  hurrying  feet ; 

While  the  first  oath  of  Freedom’s  gun 
Came  on  the  blast  from  Lexington; 
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And  Concord  roused,  no  longer  tame, 

Forgot  her  old  baptismal  name, 

Made  bare  her  patriot  arm  of  power, 

And  swelled  the  discord  of  the  hour. 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 

The  church  of  Berkeley  Manor  stood 
There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk, 

And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 

In  vain  their  feet  with  loitering  tread 
Passed  mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught, 
All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 
In  that  republic  of  the  dead. 

How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk, 

The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full, 
Where  all  the  happy  people  walk, 

Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool ; 
Where  youth’s  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom 
And  every  maid,  with  simple  art, 

Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 

A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfume; 

While  every  garment’s  gentle  stir 
Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender. 

The  pastor  came ;  his  snowy  locks 

Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care; 

And  calmly,  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks, 

He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

Then  soon  he  rose ;  the  prayer  was  strong ; 

The  psalm  was  warrior  David’s  song ; 

The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  might — 

“  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right  1” 

He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured. 

Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured ; 
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Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  came. 

The  stirring  sentences  he  spake 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake, 

And,  rising  on  the  theme’s  broad  wing, 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 
The  imaginary  battle-brand, 

In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

Even  as  he  spoke,  his  frame,  renewed 
In  eloquence  of  attitude, 

Rose,  as  it  seemed,  a  shoulder  higher^ 

Then  swept  his  kindling  glance  of  fire 
From  startled  pew  to  breathless  choir; 

When  suddenly  his  mantle  wide 
His  hands  impatient  flung  aside, 

And,  lo!  he  met  their  wondering  eyes 
Complete  in  all  a  warrior’s  guise. 

A  moment  there  was  awful  pause — 

When  Berkeley  cried,  “Cease,  traitor!  cease! 

God’s  temple  is  the  house  of  peace!” 

The  other  shouted,  “  Nay,  not  so, 

When  God  is  with  our  righteous  cause ; 

His  holiest  places  then  are  ours, 

His  temples  are  our  forts  and  towers 
That  frown  upon  the  tyrant  foe ; 

In  this,  the  dawn  of  Freedom’s  day. 

There  is  a  time  to  fight  and  pray  !” 

And  now  before  the  open  door — 

The  warrior  priest  had  ordered  so — 

The  enlisting  trumpet’s  sudden  roar 
Rang  through  the  chapel,  o’er  and  o’er. 

Its  long,  reverberating  blow, 
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So  loud  and  clear,  it  seemed  the  ear 
Of  dusty  death  must  wake  aud  hear. 

And  there  the  startling  drum  and  fife 
Fired  the  living  with  fiercer  life ; 

While  overhead,  with  wild  increase, 

Forgetting  its  ancient  toll  of  peace, 

The  great  bell  swung  as  ne’er  before. 

It  seemed  as  it  would  never  cease ; 

Aud  every  word  its  ardor  flung 
From  off  its  jubilant  iron  tongue 
Was,  “War!  War!  WAR!” 

“  Who  dares  ?” — this  was  the  patriot’s  cry, 

As  striding  from  the  desk  he  came — 

“Come  out  with  me,  in  Freedom’s  name, 

For  her  to  live,  for  her  to  die !” 

A  hundred  hands  flung  up  reply, 

A  hundred  voices  answered,  “  I !” 

Thomas  Buchanan  Reax* 


THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  BELLS. 

HOW  sweet  the  chime  of  the  Sabbath  bells! 

Each  one  its  creed  in  music  tells, 

In  tones  that  float  upon  the  air, 

As  soft  as  song,  as  pure  as  prayer ; 

And  I  will  put  in  simple  rhyme 
The  language  of  the  golden  chime; 

My  happy  heart  with  rapture  swells 
Responsive  to  the  bells,  sweet  bells. 

“  Ye  purifying  waters  swell !” 

In  mellow  tones  rang  out  a  bell ; 

“  Though  faith  alone  in  Christ  can  save, 

Man  must  be  plunged  beneath  the  wav®. 
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To  show  the  world  unfaltering  faith 
In  what  the  Sacred  Scriptures  saith : 

O  swell !  ye  rising  waters,  swell !” 

Pealed  out  the  clear-toned  Baptist  bell. 

“Oh,  heed  the  ancient  landmarks  well!” 
In  solemn  tones  exclaimed  a  bell ; 

“No  progress  made  by  mortal  man 
Can  change  the  just  eternal  plan  : 

With  God  there  can  be  nothing  new; 
Ignore  the  false,  embrace  the  true, 

While  all  is  well !  is  well !  is  well !” 

Pealed  out  the  good  old  Butch  church  bell 

“In  deeds  of  love  excel!  excel !” 

Chimed  out  from  ivied  towers,  a  bell ; 

“  This  is  the  church  not  built  on  sands, 
Emblem  of  one  not  built  with  hands ; 

Its  forms  and  sacred  rites  revere, 

Come  worship  here !  come  worship  here ! 
In  rituals  and  faith  excel !” 

Chimed  out  the  Episcopalian  bell. 

“  Not  faith  alone,  but  works  as  well, 

Must  test  the  soul  !”  said  a  soft  bell  ; 

“  Come  here  and  cast  aside  your  iQad, 

And  work  your  way  along  the  road, 

With  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  man, 

And  hope  in  Christ,  where  hope  began. 

Do  well !  do  well !  do  well !  do  well !” 
Rang  out  the  Unitarian  bell. 

“  To  all,  the  truth  we  tell !  we  tell !” 
Shouted  in  ecstasies  a  bell ; 

“  Come,  all  ye  weary  wanderers,  see ! 

Our  Lord  has  made  salvation  free ! 
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Repent,  believe,  have  faith,  and  then 
Be  saved,  and  praise  the  Lord,  Amen! 
Salvation’s  free,  we  tell !  we  tell !” 

Shouted  the  Methodistic  bell. 

“  Farewell !  farewell !  base  world,  farewell!’' 
In  touching  tones  exclaimed  a  bell ; 

“  Life  is  a  boon,  to  mortals  given, 

To  fit  the  soul  for  bliss  in  heaven ; 

Do  not  invoke  the  avenging  rod, 

Come  here  and  learn  the  way  to  God ; 

Say  to  the  world,  farewell!  farewell!” 

Pealed  forth  the  Presbyterian  bell. 

“  In  after  life  there  is  no  hell !” 

In  raptures  rang  a  cheerful  bell ; 

“  Look  up  to  heaven  this  holy  day, 

Where  angels  wait  to  lead  the  way ; 

There  are  no  fires,  no  fiends  to  blight 
The  future  life ;  be  just  and  right. 

No  hell !  no  hell !  no  hell !  no  hell !” 

Rang  out  the  Universalist  bell. 

“  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  heeded  well 
My  cheerful  voice,”  pealed  forth  a  bell ; 

“  No  fetters  here  to  clog  the  soul ; 

No  arbitrary  creeds  control 

The  free  heart  and  progressive  mind, 

That  leave  the  dusty  past  behind. 

Speed  well,  speed  well,  speed  well,  speed  well !” 
Pealed  out  the  Independent  bell. 

“No  pope,  no  pope,  to  doom  to  hell !” 

The  Protestant  rang  out  a  bell ; 

“  Great  Luther  left  his  fiery  zeal, 

Within  the  hearts  that  truly  feel 
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That  loyalty  to  God  will  be 
The  fealty  that  makes  men  free. 

No  images  where  incense  fell !” 

Rang  out  old  Martin  Luther’s  bell. 

Neatly  attired,  in  manner  plain, 

Behold  a  pilgrim — no  spot,  no  stain — 

Slowly,  with  soft  and  measured  tread, 

In  Quaker  garb — no  white — no  red. 

To  passing  friend — I  hear  him  say — 

“Here  worship  thou — this  is  the  way — 

No  churchly  form — it  is  not  well, 

No  bell,  no  bell,  no  bell,  no  bell.” 

George  W.  Bungay. 


OVER  THE  RIVER. 

OVER  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who  crossed  to  the  other  side, 

The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  by  the  rushing  tide. 
There’s  one  w7ith  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven’s  own  blue, 

He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 

We  saw’ not  the  angels  that  met  him  there — 

The  gate  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  ; 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands,  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 
Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 

Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gal* —  ^ 
Darling  Minnie !  I  see  her  yet ! 
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She  closed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark  ; 

We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 

We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be ; 

Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood’s  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ; 

We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  sail ; 

And  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts 
They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 

We  may  not  sunder  the  vail  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day  ; 

We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 
Sail  with  us  o’er  life’s  stormy  sea ; 

Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

They  watch  and  beckon  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset’s  gold 
Is  flushing  the  river  and  hill  and  shore, 

I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  waters  cold 
And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  boatman’s  oar. 

I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand ; 

I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale 
To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land. 

I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 

When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

Nancy  A.  W.  Priest. 
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KATIE  LEE  AND  WILLIE  GRAY 

TWO  brown  heads  with  tossing  curls, 
Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 

Bare  feet,  white  and  wet  with  dew, 

Two  eyes  black  and  two  eyes  blue — 
Little  boy  and  girl,  were  they, 

Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd’s  crook, 
Flashed  its  silver,  and  thick  ranks 

<r\n  «n  c*  •  l  • ,  i  i  ^ 


Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  had  cheeks  like  cherryyred, 

He  was  taller,  ’most  a  head ; 

She  with  arms  like  wreaths  of  snow 
Swung  a  basket  to  and  fro, 

As  they  loitered,  half  in  play, 

Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

“Pretty  Katie,”  Willie  said, 

And  there  came  a  dash  of  red 
Through  the  brownness  of  the  cheek, 
“  Boys  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak, 
And  I’ll  carry,  so  I  will, 

Katie’s  basket  up  the  hill.” 

Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 

“You  shall  only  carry  half;” 

Then  said,  tossing  back  her  curls, 

“  Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls.” 

Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 
Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed  ? 
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Men  are  only  boys^grown  tall ; 
Hearts  don’t  chauge  much,  after  all  \ 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook 
Bending  like  a  shepherd’s  crook — ■ 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  said, 

While  again  a  dash  of  red 
Crowned  the  brownness  of  his  cheek, 
“  I  am  strong  and  you  are  weak ; 

Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep, 

Hung  with  shadows  cold  and  deep. 

“Will  you  trust  me,  Katie  dear? 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear? 

May  I  carry,  if  I  will, 

All  your  burdens  up  the  hill?” 

And  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
“No,  but  you  may  carry  half.” 

Close  beside  the  little  brook 
Bending  like  a  shepherd’s  crook, 
Working  with  its  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands, 

Stands  a  cottage,  where,  to-day, 

Katie  lives  with  Willie  Gray. 

In  the  porch ^he  sits,  and  lo ! 
Swinging  a  basket  to  and  fro, 

Vastly  different  from  the  one 
That  she  swung  in  years  agone; 

This  is  long  and  deep  and  wide, 

And  has  rockers  at  the  side. 
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NCE  upon  a  time,  in  beautiful  Dreamland,  Queen 


Fancy,  from  her  royal  “  Castle  in  the  Air,”  issued 
invitations  for  a  magnificent  banquet.  At  her  bidding 
came  Puck,  the  chief  of  her  corps  of  fairy  messengers, 
and  with  his  usual  promptitude  declared  himself  ready  to 
“  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  ”  in  her 
service.  Forthwith  he  bade  his  gnomes  and  elfins,  fays 
and  brownies,  prepare  their  fairy  steeds  and  kelpies,  and 
hasten  to  summon  all  heroes  or  heroines  celebrated  by 
harper  or  minstrel  to  Fancy’s  banquet. 

Meantime,  within  the  castle  all  was  preparation.  The 
spicy  gales  of  “  Araby  the  Blest”  perfumed  the  apart¬ 
ments  with  delicious  fragrance.  “  The  V  ale  of  Cashmere” 
was  robbed  of  its  choicest  roses  and  fountains.  Mermaids 
brought  “  Shells  of  Oceau  ”  and  “  Pearls  from  Omen’s 
green  water.”  “  A  Peri”  remarked,  “  I  know  a  bank 
whereou  the  wild  thyme  blows,”  where  “  Gently,  gently, 
sighs  the  breezes  ”  of  “  Love  among  the  Roses,”  and  she 
immediately  received  a  commission  for  a  large  supply. 
For  the  refreshment  of  the  guests,  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
fresh  from  Olympus,  were  brought  by  swift-winged  Mer¬ 
cury.  Queen  Fancy,  out  of  deference  to  her  guests,  who 
were  of  the  race  of  mortals,  had  provided  a  corps  of  well- 
trained  servitors  of  the  same  origin.  Among  these  were 
the  celebrated  “  Rosa  Lee,”  “Nelly  Bly,”  “Susannah  ” 
(chiefly  remarkable  for  her  penchant  for  buckwheat  cakes) 
and  “  Miss  Dinah,”  who  indulged  a  fondness  for  “  A  little 
more  cider  too.”  “  Topsy  ”  was  also  included,  but  she 
and  “  Jim  Crow  ”  found  the  temptation  to  play  tricks  on 
“  Poor  Uncle  Ned  ”  irresistible,  and  were  soon  sent  away 
in  disgrace,  A  stalwart  Irish  couple,  the  “  Widow  Ma- 
chree  ”  and  “  Paddy  O’ Rafferty,”  offered  to  assist;  but 
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unfortunately  their  frequent  visits  to  a  “  Little  Brown 
Jug”  before  long  rendered  them  unfit  for  service.  To 
supply  this  vacancy,  a  “  Heathen  Chinee”  was  imported 
by  “Captain  Cuttle,”  and  brought  over  on  the  “Ship  of 
State.”  He  immediately  took  the  cue  (queue),  and 
proved  himself  invaluable. 

“  When  twilight  dews  were  falling  fast  ”  the  guests 
began  to  arrive.  First  was  a  gay  party  from  green  Erin, 
as  was  shown  by  their  proudly  “  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 
Among  them  were  bold  “  Rory  O’More”  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart  “Kathleen”  on  “A  low-backed  car.”  “  Katy 
Darling”  was  accompanied  by  an  “  Irish  Emigrant ;”  and 
“  Kate  Kearney,”  from  “  The  banks  of  Killarney,”  had 
a  devoted  escort  in  the  gallant  “  Captain  Jinks,  of  the 
Horse  Marines,”  until  he  unluckily  happened  to  spy 
“  Annie  at  the  Gate  ”  of  “  The  little  Church  ’round  the 
Corner,”  when,  with  man’s  usual  fickleness,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  forsook  his  fair  companion.  Soon  after,  “  Little  Bo- 
Peep,”  who  was  close  by,  practicing  gymnastics  on  a 
“  Flying  Trapeze,”  heard  the  Captain  sentimentally  say¬ 
ing :  “  Sweet  Spirit,  hear  my  Prayer!”  which  she  pro¬ 
bably  did,  as  they  were  discovered  “  Kissing  through  the 
Bars”  at  “Five  o’clock  in  the  Morning.”  Fair  “Lily 
Dale”  now  appeared  with  her  friends,  “  Bonnie  Eloise  ” 
and  “  Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower.  ”  This  bevy  of  young 
ladies  was  escorted  by  two  gallant  sailors,  “  Jamie  from 
the  stormy  sea  ”  and  “  Willie  from  the  dark  blue  sea,” 
who  had  wearied  of  being  “  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
deep,”  and  concluded  to  try  terra  firma. 

Now  the  guests  were  startled  by  a  “  Tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,”  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  a  party  of  “  Boys 
in  blue,”  who  had  quit  for  a  time  “  Tenting  on  the  old 
camp  ground,”  especially  as  “  All’s  quiet  along  the  Poto¬ 
mac  to-night,”  and  were  “  Marching  along,  glad  as  birds 
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on  the  wing,”  to  the  tune  of  the  “Battle  cry  of  Free¬ 
dom.”  Immediately  afterward,  a  trio  of  wild  young 
fellows  drove  up  at  a  tearing  gallop  in  the  “  Deacon’s 
one-hoss  Shay,”  which  they  had  mischievously  purloined 
for  an  excursion  to  see  the  “Baltimore  Belles”  of  “My 
Maryland.”  “John  Gilpin”  acted  as  driver,  while 
“Tam  O’Shanter”  and  “Hans  Breitman”  made  up  the 
party.  “Old  Dan  Tucker”  and  “Old  Zip  Coon,”  two 
elderly  gentlemen  from  America,  tried  in  vain  to  quiet 
these  roystering  young  blades ;  the  only  apology  they 
made  was,  “It’s  a  way  we  have  at  old  Yale,  sir.” 

“Villikens  and  his  Dinah”  next  greeted  the  hostess 
with  lugubrious  countenances  ;  and  immediately  after,  in 
cheerful  contrast  to  this  doleful  pair,  came  “Johnny 
Sands,”  who  was  in  high  glee  at  the  success  of  his  little 
invention  for  getting  rid  of  Mrs.  Sands.  Just  here,  a 
“Solitary  horseman”  arrived,  who  proved  to  be  “Lord 
Lovell  ”  on  his  “  milk-white  steed.”  He  had  received  his 
invitation  while  “traveling  far  countries  for  to  see.”  He 
solemnly  presented  the  hostess  with  a  bouquet  composed 
of  “The  last  Rose  of  Summer,”  the  “Ivy  Green,”  and 
some  “Flowers  of  the  Wildwood;”  and  then  made  way 
for  a  “  Gipsy  Countess,”  who,  attended  by  the  “  Old  Sex¬ 
ton,”  was  acting  as  chaperone  to  a  pair  of  fair  maidens, 
“Juanita”  and  “Lorena.”  Just  behind  this  party 
arrived  “Allen  Percy,”  limping  along  on  “A  cork  leg,” 
and  merrily  playing  the  “Sleighride  Polka”  on  the 
“  Bells  of  Shannon.”  Much  amusement  was  occasioned 
by  the  appearance  of  “Old  Dog  Tray,”  who  walked 
solemnly  in  and  took  his  place  with  the  other  celebrities. 
He  shared  the  caresses  of  the  ladies  with  “My  little  Dog 
Schneider,”  “Three  Blind  Mice,”  “A  Bird  of  the  Wil¬ 
derness,”  and  “The  Raven.” 

The  hostess  began  to  feel  considerable  uneasiness  from 
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the  tardiness  of  “The  Scots  wha  ha’e  \vi’  Wallace  bled;* 
but  a  “  Reliable  contraband  ”  arrived  in  a  “  Paris  balloon,” 
and  announced  “  The  Campbells  are  cornin’,”  and,  with 
the  “Scottish  Chiefs”  and  others,  were  just  “Cornin’ 
through  the  Rye,”  “  Within  a  mile  of  Edinboro’  town ;” 
soon  “All  the  blue  bonnets  were  over  the  border.”  A 
group  of  the  “Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”  entered  first,  with 
their  cavaliers.  Among  them  “Highland  Mary,” 
“Roy’s  Wife  of  Aldivalloch,”  and  “Mary  of  Argyle,” 
were  the  observed  of  all  observers.  “Annie  Laurie” 
compassionately  assisted  the  footsteps  of  a  “Wayworn 
Traveler,”  whom  she  met  while  “Walking  down  Broad¬ 
way,’  ’  carrying  “  Baby  mine.”  The  child  was  crying  dis¬ 
mally,  “Put  me  in  my  little  bed,”  and  “Rock  me  to 
sleep,  mother.”  Not  far  behind  came  a  “Pilgrim  and  a 
stranger,”  who  repeated  so  often,  “  I  can  tarry,  I  can 
tarry  but  a  night,”  that  “Bill  Nye”  suggested  that  their 
hostess  did  not  desire  him  to  tarry  longer;  “Which  the 
same  I  am  free  to  maintain,”  said  he.  Thereupon  the 
“Pilgrim”  subsided  into  a  quiet  chat  with  “Old  Father 
Grimes,  that  good  old  man,”  who  was,  as  usual,  attired 
in  an  “Old  blue  coat,  all  buttoned  down  before.” 

A  lively  youth  near  by  introduced  himself  to  “  Evange¬ 
line”  by  saying,  “Hear  me,  Norma!”  “My  name  is 
Norval,  on  the  Grampian  Hills;”  but  “One  summer 
eve”  I  chanced  to  stray,  and  now  “I’ve  left  my  snow- 
clad  hills,”  and  “I’m  afloat,  I’m  afloat,”  in  “My  gum- 
tree  canoe,”  with  “Ten  little  Injuns;”  therefore  “ Call 
me  pet  names,  dearest,”  and  “Life  let  us  cherish,” 
before  “The  last  link  is  broken,”  and  we  are  laid  “Under 
the  daisies.”  Inquiries  were  made  for  “Three  Fishers,” 
who  had  not  arrived ;  it  appeared  that  they  were  last  seen 
at  “Ten  o’clock  one  moonlight  night,”  sitting  on  a  “Lone 
Rock  by  the  Sea,’  ’  singing  “  Shoo  Fly ;’  ’  while  “  Kathleen 
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Mavourneen  ”  and“  Johnny  Schmoker,”  who  were  taking 
a  stroll  by  the  “  Murmuring  Sea,”  hearing  the  unusual 
Bounds,  wildly  exclaimed,  “  What  are  the  wild  waves 
saying  ?” 

When  all  the  guests  had  arrived,  the  sweet  sounds  of 
music  caused  the  “  Old  Folks  ”  to  ask  “  What  fairy-like 
music  steals  over  the  ear  ?”  while  the  younger  ones,  who 
well  knew  what  it  meant,  prepared  to  “  Trip  it  through 
the  mazy  measures  of  the  dance.”  And  then  came  “Such 
a  gettin’  up  stairs”  that  “John  Anderson,  my  jo,”  with 
“  Auld  Robin  Gray,”  cried  in  alarm,  “  What  can  the 
matter  be  ?”  and  protested  against  such  a  “  Bobbin’ 
around.” 

And  now  were  seen  some  strange  associations.  “A  Min- 
etrel  Boy  ”  caught  up  “  The  harp  that  once  threw  (through) 
Tara’s  halls,”  remarking  that  it  should  not  throw  any 
more  halls  if  he  could  help  it !  “  Gayly  the  troubadour 
touched  his  guitar,”  explaining,  however,  that  his  name 
was  Smith,  and  not  Gayly.  “  Tommy  Tompkins  ”  cried, 
“  O  come,  maidens,  come !”  and  led  “  Maggie  by  my  side  ” 
to  the  dance.  “  A  fine  old  English  gentleman, ’’looking 
on  wistfully,  sighed — “  O,  would  I  were  a  boy  again !” 
“  Araby’s  daughter  ”  gave  her  hand  to  “  Truthful  James 
from  Table  Mountain.”  “  A  Swiss  toy  girl  ”  selected  from 
among  a  number  of  aspirants  to  her  hand  a  “  Flying 
Dutchman  ”  from  “  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,”  leaving  “  My 
Mary  Ann,”  “  Polly  Hopkins,”  and  “  Natalie,  the  maid 
of  the  mill,”  amongthe  wallflowers.  These  young  ladies 
retired  in  disgust  to  a  “  Bridge  of  sighs,”  and  listeued 
to  the  “  Sad  sea  waves  ’  ’  until  “  Three  roguish  chaps  ’  ’  from 
“The  good  old  colony  times”  interrupted  their  musings. 
One  of  them,  “The  little  tailor  boy,  with  his  broadcloth 
under  his  arm,”  was  heard  to  whisper,  “  I’d  offer  thee  this 
kuid  of  mine,”  “  If  I  had  but  a  thousand  a  year,  Gaffer 
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Green,’  ’  or  “  A  little  farm  well  tilled,’  ’  or  even  “  A  cot 
beside  the  sea,”  to  which  we  could  retire  when  The  day 
is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary  ’  ’  and  listen  to  the  “  Rain 
upon  the  roof.”  Miss  “Polly  Hopkins”  replied  with 
more  force  than  elegance, “Not for  Joe;”  whereupon  the 
discomfited  tailor  drew  out  his  “Larboard  watch,”  looked 
at  the  time,  and  retired  “  To  drive  dull  care  away  ’ 1  by 
strolling  “On  the  beach  at  Long  Branch.”  His  friends, 
the  miller  and  weaver,  saying  to  each  other,  “You  know 
how  it  is  yourself,’  ’  followed  his  example.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  group  of  lively  old  ladies  seated  themselves  by  the 
“  Ingle  side  ”  to  talk  of  “  Auld  lang  syne,”  among  whom 
were  “Mother  Goose,”  “  Goody  Two-shoes,”  and  “Dame 
Partington.”  The  good  souls  were  petting“Ginx’sbaby,” 
and  were  so  merry  that  “Old  King  Cole”  took  a  seat 
among  them  in  an  “Old  arm  chair,”  and  taking  out  hia 
pipe  (one  of  the  famous  “Pipes  of  Lucknow”)  proved 
himself  the  “Jolly  old  soul”  he  is  reported  to  be.  “At  the 
Midnight  hour”  supper  was  announced  by  that  prince  of 
waiters,  “  Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline.”  After  a  sumptuous 
repast,  “ Rip  Van  Winkle”  remarked  drowsily  to  another 
elderly  guest,  “We  are  a’  noddin’,”  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  returning  to  their  “  Sweet  home.”  But  at 
this  there  was  a  general  outcry,  “We  won’t  go  home  till 
morning.”  So  they  went  merrily  “  On  with  the  dance.” 

Somewhere  among  the  “wee  sma’  hours,”  one  of  the 
Scottish  chieftains  threw  his  plaid  about  him  exclaiming, 
“My  heart  is  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here! 

“  Gude  night,  and  joy  be  with  you  all!”  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  movement  among  the  guests  toward 
returning  “  Home  again.”  An  “  Arkansas  traveler  pro¬ 
posed  “  A  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore.”  “  Hiawatha”  fol 
•owed  with  “ One  bumper  at  parting;”  after  which  ah 
took  leave  of  their  hostess  with  “That  dear  old  word 
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‘Good-bye.’”  A  “Switzer”  led  bravely  off  with  his“Song 
of  home;”  the  Scottish  party  struck  up  “Over  the  water 
to  Charlie;”  the  Irish  saug  “The  bold  anthem  of  Erin 
go  bragh  ;’  ’  the  Americans  turned  their  faces  toward 
“Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,”  with  a  chorus  to  the 
“Star-spangled  Banner,”  and  soon 

“The  lights  were  fled,  the  garlands  dead, 

The  banquet  hall  deserted.” 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Allen 


OUE  FOLKS. 

“TTI !  Harry  Holly !  Halt, — and  tell 
-LT  A  fellow  just  a  thing  or  two; 

You’ve  had  a  furlough,  been  to  see 
How  all  the  folks  in  Jersey  do. 

It’s  months  ago  since  I  was  there, — 

I,  and  a  bullet  from  Fair  Oaks. 

When  you  were  home, — old  comrade,  say, 

Did  you  see  any  of  our  folks  ? 

You  did?  Shake  hands, — Oh,  ain’t  I  glad; 

For  if  I  do  look  grim  and  rough, 

I’ve  got  some  feelin’ — People  think 
A  soldier’s  heart  is  mighty  tough ; 

But,  Harry,  when  the  bullets  fly, 

And  hot  saltpetre  flames  and  smokes, 

While  whole  battalions  lie  afield, 

One’s  apt  to  think  about  his  folks. 

And  so  you  saw  them — when?  and  where? 

The  old  man — is  he  hearty  yet  ? 

And  mother — does  she  fade  at  all  ? 

Or  does  she  seem  to  pine  and  fret 
For  me?  And  Sis? — has  she  grown  tall? 
And  did  you  see  her  friend — you  know 

That  Annie  Moss — (How  this  pipe  chokes !) 
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Where  did  you  see  her? — tell  me,  Hal, 

A  lot  of  news  about  our  folks. 

You  saw  them  in  the  church,  you  say; 

It’s  likely,  for  they’re  always  there. 

Not  Sunday?  no?  A  funeral?  Who? 

Who,  Harry?  how  you  shake  and  stare! 

All  well,  you  say,  and  all  were  out. 

What  ails  you,  Hal?  Is  this  a  hoax? 

Why  don’t  you  tell  me  like  a  man 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  folks?” 

“I  said  all  well,  old  comrade,  true; 

I  say  all  well,  for  He  knows  best 
Who  takes  the  young  ones  in  His  arms 
Before  the  sun  goes  to  the  west. 

The  axe-man  Death  deals  right  and  left, 

And  flowers  fall  as  well  as  oaks; 

And  so — fair  Annie  blooms  no  more! 

And  that’s  the  matter  with  your  folks. 

See,  this  long  curl  was  kept  for  you; 

And  this  white  blossom  from  her  breast 
And  here — your  sister  Bessie  wrote 
A  letter,  telling  all  the  rest. 

Bear  up,  old  friend.”  Nobody  speaks; 

Only  the  old  camp-raven  croaks, 

And  soldiers  whisper:  “Boys,  be  still; 

There’  some  bad  news  from  Grainger’s  folks.’* 
He  turns  his  back — the  only  foe 
That  ever  saw  it — on  this  grief, 

And,  as  men  will,  keeps  down  the  tears 
Kiud  Nature  sends  to  Woe’s  relief. 

Then  answers  he,  “Ah!  Hal,  I’ll  try, 

But  in  my  throat  there’s  something  chokes^ 
Because,  you  see,  I’ve  thought  so  long 
To  count  her  in  among  our  folks. 
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I  s’pose  she  must  be  happy  now, 

But  still  I  will  keep  thinking  too, 

I  could  have  kept  all  trouble  off 
By  being  tender,  kind,  and  true. 

But  maybe  not.  She’s  safe  up  there, 

And  when  His  hand  deals  other  strokes, 

She’ll  stand  by  heaven’s  gate,  I  know, 

And  wait  to  welcome  in  our  folks.” 

Ethel  Lynn. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  MOSES. 

ua  h©  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-poer;  buf 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. — Deut.  xxxiv,  6. 

BY  Nebo’s  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan’s  wave, 

In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave  ; 

But  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e’er, 

For  the  angels  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  was  the  grandest  funeral 
That  ever  passed  on  earth  ; 

But  no  man  heard  the  tramping, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth  ; 

Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 
Comes  when  the  night  is  done, 

And  tne  crimson  streak  on  the  ocean’s  cheek 
Grows  into  the  great  sun, — 

Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time 
Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 
Open  their  thousand  leaves. — 
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So,  without  sound  of  music, 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 
The  great  procession  swept. 

Lo !  when  the  warrior  dieth, 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 

With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drum, 
Follow  the  funeral  car. 

They  show  the  banners  taken, 

They  tell  his  battles  won, 

And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed, 
While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 

And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 
With  costly  marble  dressed, 

In  the  greater  minster  transept, 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall, 

And  the  choir  sings,  and  the  organ  rings 
Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

This  was  the  bravest  warrior 
That  ever  buckled  sword  ; 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 
That  ever  breathed  a  word  ; 

And  never  earth’s  philosopher 
Traced,  with  his  golden  pen, 

On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sage 
As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  had  lie  not  high  honor? 

The  hill-side  for  his  pail; 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall; 
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And  the  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 
Over  his  bier  to  wave; 

And  God’s  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land, 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave, — 

In  that  deep  grave,  without  a  name, 

Whence  his  uncoffined  clay 

Shall  break  again, — 0  wondrous  thought! — 
Before  the  judgment-day; 

And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  around, 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod, 

And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life, 

With  th’  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

O  lonely  tomb  in  Moab’s  land! 

O  dark  Beth-peor’s  hill ! 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 

God  hath  His  mysteries  of  grace, — 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 

He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 
Of  him  He  loved  so  well. 

C.  F.  Alexander 


TO  WHOM  WE  SHALL  GIVE  THANKS. 

A  LITTLE  boy  had  sought  the  pump, 

From  whence  the  sparkling  water  burst, 
And  drank  with  eager  joy  the  draught 
That  kindly  quenched  his  raging  thirst; 

Then  gracefully  he  touched  his  cap, — 

“I  thank  you,  Mr.  Pump,”  he  said, 

“For  this  nice  drink  you’ve  given  me!” 

(This  little  boy  had  been  well-bred.) 
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Then  said  the  Pump:  “My  little  man, 
You’re  welcome  to  what  I  have  done; 
But  I  am  not  the  one  to  thank, — 

I  only  help  the  water  run.” 

“Oh,  then,”  the  little  fellow  said 
(Polite  he  always  meant  to  be), 

“Cold  Water,  please  accept  my  thanks; 
You  have  been  very  kind  to  me.” 

“Ah!”  said  Cold  Water,  “don’t  thank  me; 

Far  up  the  hill-side  lives  the  Spring 
That  sends  me  forth,  with  generous  hand, 
To  gladden  every  living  thing.” 

“I’ll  thank  the  Spring,  then,”  said  the  boy. 
And  gracefully  he  bowed  his  head. 

“  Oh,  don’t  thank  me,  my  little  man,” 

The  Spring  with  silvery  accents  said. 

“Oh,  don’t  thank  me, — for  what  am  I, 
Without  the  Dews  and  Summer  Rain? 
Without  their  aid  I  ne’er  could  quench 
Your  thirst,  my  little  boy,  again.” 

“Oh,  well,  then,”  said  the  little  boy, 

“  I’ll  gladly  thank  the  Rain  and  Dew.” 
“Pray,  don’t  thank  us, — without  the  Sun 
We  could  not  fill  one  cup  for  you.” 

“Then,  Mr,  Sun,  ten  thousand  thanks 
For  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.” 
“Stop!”  said  the  Sun,  with  blushing  face; 

“My  little  fellow,  don’t  thank  me; 

’Twas  from  the  Ocean’s  mighty  stores 
I  drew  the  draught  I  gave  to  thee.” 

“O  Ocean,  thanks!”  then  said  the  boy. 

It  echoed  back,  “  Not  unto  me, — 
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“Not  unto  me,  but  unto  Him 

Who  formed  the  depths  in  which  I  lie, 
Go,  give  thy  thanks,  my  little  boy, 

To  Him  who  will  thy  wants  supply.” 
The  boy  took  off  his  cap,  and  said, 

In  tones  so  gentle  and  subdued : 

“O  God !  I  thauk  thee  for  this  gift ; 

Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all  good.” 


PAT’S  EXCELSIOR. 

7T1  WAS  growing  dark  so  terrible  fasht, 

-L  Whin  through  a  town  up  the  mountain  there  pashed 
A  broth  of  a  boy,  to  his  neck  in  the  shnow; 

As  he  walked,  his  shillelagh  he  swung  to  and  fro, 
Saying  it’s  till  the  top  I’m  bound  for  to  go — 

Be  jabers! 

He  looked  mortial  sad,  and  his  eyes  was  as  bright 
As  a  fire  of  turf  on  a  cowld  winther  night, 

And  niver  a  word  that  he  said  could  ye  tell, 

As  he  opened  his  mouth  and  let  out  a  yell, 

It’s  up  to  the  top  of'the  mountain  I’ll  go, 

Unless  covered  up  wid  this  bothersome  shnow — 

Be  jabers! 

Through  the  windows  he  saw  as  he  traveled  along 
The  light  of  a  caudle  and  fires  so  warm ; 

But  a  big  chunk  of  ice  hung  over  his  head. 

With  a  snivel  and  groan,  by  St.  Patrick !  he  said. 

It’s  up  to  the  very  tip-top  I  will  rush. 

And  then  if  it  falls  it’s  not  meself  it’ll  crush— 

Be  jabers! 
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Whist  a  bit,  said  an  ould  man  whose  head  was  white 
As  the  shnow  that  fell  down  on  that  miserable  night, 
Share  ye’ll  fall  iu  the  wather,  me  bit  of  a  lad, 

For  the  night  is  so  dark  and  the  walkin’  is  bad. 

Bedad  he'd  not  lisht  to  a  word  that  was  said, 

But  he’d  go  till  the.  top,  if  he  wint  on  his  head — 

Be  jabers ! 

A  bright  buxom  young  girl,  such  as  like  to  be  kissed, 
Axed  him  couldn’t  he  shtop  and  how  could  he  resist? 
So  snapping  his  fingers,  and  winking  his  eye, 

While  smiling  upon  her  he  made  this  reply: 

Faith,  I  meant  to  kape  on  till  I  got  to  this  top, 

But  as  yer  shwate  self  has  axed  me,  I  may  as  well  shtop- 

Be  jabers ! 

He  shtopped  all  night,  and  shtopped  all  day, 

And  ye  mus’n’t  be  axiu’  whin  he  did  go  away, 

For  wouldn’t  he  be  a  bastely  gossoon 
To  be  lavin’  his  darlint  iu  the  shwate  honeymoon, 
Whin  the  old  man  has  praties  enough  and  to  spare, 
Shure  he  moight  as  well  stay,  if  he’s  comfortable  there,— 

Be  jabers! 


SPARTACUS  TO  THE  GLADIATORS  AT 
CAPUA. 

YE  call  me  chief ;  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief  who, 
for  twelve  long  years,  has  met  upon  the  arena  every 
shape  of  man  or  beast  the  broad  Empire  of  Rome  could 
furnish,  and  who  never  yet  lowered  his  arm.  If  there  be 
one  among  you  who  can  say  that  ever,  in  public  fight  or 
private  brawl,  my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  let  him 
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iitand  forth  and  say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your 
company  dare  face  me  on  the  bloody  sands,  let  them 
come  on.  And  yet  I  was  not  always  thus — a  hired 
butcher,  a  savage  chief  of  still  more  savage  men  ! 

My  ancestors  came  from  old  Sparta,  and  settled  among 
the  vine-clad  rocks  and  citron  groves  of  Cyrasella.  My 
early  life  ran  quiet  as  the  brooks  by  which  I  sported  ;  and 
when,  at  noon,  I  gathered  the  sheep  beneath  the  shade, 
and  played  upon  the  shepherd’s  flute,  there  was  a  friend, 
the  son  of  a  neighbor,  to  join  me  in  the  pastime.  We  led 
our  flocks  in  the  same  pasture,  and  partook  together  our 
rustic  meal. 

One  evening,  after  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we  were 
all  seated  beneath  the  myrtle  which  shaded  our  cottage, 
my  grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon  and 
Leuctra ;  and  how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  band  of 
Spartans,  in  a  defile  of  the  mountains,  had  withstood  a 
whole  army.  I  did  not  then  know  what  war  was  ;  but 
my  cheeks  burned,  I  knew  not  why,  and  I  clasped  the 
knees  of  that  venerable  man  until  my  mother,  parting 
the  hair  from  off  my  forehead,  kissed  my  throbbiug  tem¬ 
ples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest,  and  think  no  more  of  those 
old  tales  and  savage  wars.  That  very  night  the  Romans 
lauded  on  our  coast.  I  saw  the  breast  that  had  nourished 
me  trampled  by  the  hoof  of  the  war-horse  ;  the  bleeding 
body  of  my  father  flung  amid  the  blazing  rafters  of  our 
dwelling ! 

To-day  I  killed  a  man  in  the  arena  ;  and,  when  I 
Broke  his  helmet-clasps,  behold !  he  was  my  friend.  He 
knew  me,  smiled  faintly,  gasped,  and  died — the  same 
sweet  smile  upon  his  lips  that  I  had  marked  when,  in 
adventurous  boyhood,  we  scaled  the  lofty  cliff  to  pluck 
the  first  ripe  gmpes  and  bear  them  home  in  childish  tri¬ 
umph  l  1  told  the  pretor  that  the  dead  man  had  been 
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my  friend,  generous  and  brave ;  and  I  begged  that  1 
might  bear  away  the  body,  to  burn  it  on  the  funeral  pile, 
and  mourn  over  its  ashes.  Ay  !  upon  my  knees,  amid 
the  dust  and  blood  of  the  arena,  I  begged  that  poor  boon, 
while  all  the  assembled  maids  and  matrons,  and  the  holy 
virgins  they  call  Vestals,  and  the  rabble  shouted  in  deri¬ 
sion,  deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth,  to  see  Rome’s  fiercest 
gladiator  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  sight  of  that  piece  of 
bleeding  clay !  And  the  pretor  drew  back  as  I  were  pol¬ 
lution,  and  sternly  said — “  Let  the  carrion  rot ;  there  are 
no  noble  men  but  Romans !”  And  so,  fellow-gladiators, 
must  you,  and  so  must  I,  die  like  dogs. 

O  Rome !  Rome !  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse  to 
me.  Ay !  thou  hast  given  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid 
shepherd-lad,  who  never  knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a 
flute-note,  muscles  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  flint ;  taught 
him  to  drive  the  sword  through  plaited  mail  and  links 
of  rugged  brass,  and  warm  it  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe : — 
to  gaze  into  the  glaring  eye-balls  of  the  fierce  Numidian 
lion  even  as  a  boy  upon  a  laughing-girl !  And  he  shall  pay 
thee  back,  until  the  yellow  Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine, 
and  in  its  deepest  ooze  thy  life-blood  lies  curdled. 

Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are!  The 
strength  of  brass  is  in  your  toughened  sinews ;  but  to¬ 
morrow  some  Roman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  perfume 
from  his  curly  locks,  shall  with  his  lily  fingers  pat  your 
red  brawn,  and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood.  Hark! 
hear  ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  ’Tis  thi’ee  days 
since  he  tasted  flesh  ;  but  to-morrow  he  shall  break  his 
fast  upon  yours — and  a  dainty  meal  for  him  ye  will  be ! 

If  ye  are  beasts,  then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen,  waiting 
for  the  butcher’s  knife!  If  ye  are  men — follow  me! 
Strike  down  you  guard,  gain  the  mountain  passes,  and 
there  do  bloody  work,  as  did  your  sires  at  old  Thermopylse ! 
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Is  Sparta  dead  ?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your 
veins,  that  you  do  couch  and  cower  like  a  belabored 
hound  beneath  his  master’s  lash  ?  O  comrades !  war¬ 
riors  !  Thracians  ! — if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  for  our¬ 
selves  !  If  we  must  slaughter,  let  us  slaughter  our  oppres¬ 
sors  !  If  we  must  die,  let  it  be  under  the  clear  sky,  by 
the  bright  waters,  in  noble,  honorable  battle ! 

E.  Kellogg. 


ORATOR  PUFF. 


I 

1 


MR.  ORATOR  PUFF  had  two  tones  in  his  voice, 
The  one  squeaking  thus,  and  the  other  down  so, 
In  each  sentence  he  uttered  he  gave  you  your  choice  ; 
For  one-half  was  B  alt,  and  the  rest  G  below. 

O,  Orator  Puff, 

One  voice  for  an  orator’s  surely  enough  ! 


But  he  still  talked  away,  ’spite  of  coughs  and  of  frowns, 
So  distracting  all  ears  with  his  ups  and  bis  downs, 

That  a  wag  once,  on  hearing  the  orator  say, — 

“My  voice  is  for  war,”  asked  him, — “Which  of  them, 
pray? 

O,  Orator  Puff, 

One  voice  for  an  orator’s  surely  enough  ! 


Reeling  homeward  one  evening,  top-heavy  with  gin, 
And  rehearsing  his  speech  on  the  weight  of  the 
crown, 

He  tripped  near  a  sawpit,  and  tumbled  right  in, 

“  Sinking  fund,”  the  last  words  as  his  noddle  came 
down. 

O,  Orator  Puff, 

One  voice  for  an  orator's  sureiy  enough ! 
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“  Oh  !  save  !”  he  exclaimed,  in  his  he-and-she  tones, 
Help  me  out !  help  me  out !  I  have  broken  my  bones!” 
**  Help  you  out !”  said  a  Paddy,  who  passed,  “  what  a 
bother ! 

Why,  there’s  two  of  you  there;  can’t  you  help  one 
another  ?” 

O,  Orator  Puff, 

One  voice  for  an  orator’s  surely  enough  ! 

Thomas  Mooee. 


TO  A  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

ORB  from  a  chaos  of  good  things  evolved, 

Rounded,  while  plastic,  in  a  tightened  rag; 
Globe  whose  creation’s  not  in  doubt  involved, 
Whose  mold  and  matrix  was  a  pudding  bag, 

No  sphere  of  which  astronomy  can  brag 

Compares  with  thine.  Perchance  the  sun  may  be 
A  world  half  fire,  half  scoria  and  slag, 

Or  it  may  not :  what  is  the  sun  to  me, 

Since  for  my  system’s  center  I  have  thee  ? 

I  know  thy  “  elements,” — when  mixed  and  how — 
Work  of  a  culinary  Providence. 

Methinks  I  see  the  raw  materials  now, 

Fluid  and  solid  to  a  batter  dense 
Turned  by  the  cook’s  “  supreme  intelligence.” 

Such  was  thy  origin.  Upon  my  life, 

In  thy  concoction  there  was  common-sense. 

Toward  thee  I  yearn,  thou  orb  with  richness  rife, 

“  Planned,  ordered,  and  perfected  ”  by  my  wife. 

Probers  of  earth,  geologists,  avaunt ! 

With  all  your  strata — granite,  flint,  or  slate; 

Look  at  this  “  fissure,”  as  with  knife  aslant 
The  “  spotted  globe  ”  I  glibly  excavate. 
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What’s  your  “formatiou  of  remotest  date,” 

Compared  with  this  but  now  together  thrown  ? 

Behold  the  “specimen”  upon  my  plate! 

Is  it  not  worth — the  soft  impeachment  own — 

Tons  of  your  “hard-pan”  and  your  “pudding 
stone  ”  ? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  wondrous  man, 

So  was  Galileo,  ditto  Tycho  Brahe ; 

Fellows  that  knew  of  orbs  the  girth  and  span, 

And  how  to  cook  the  public  up  a  star. 

But  could  they  make  a  good  plum-pudding? — bah ! 

What  was  their  spice  of  learning  good  for? — say? 
What  use  to  us  are  twinkling  spheres  afar  ? 

From  “Charles’s  Wain,”  our  beeves  derive  no  hay, 
The  “Dipper’s”  empty,  dry  the  “Milky  Way.” 

Send  your  philosophers  with  me  to  dine, 

I’ll  teach  them  something  that  will  do  them  good — • 
How  to  enjoy  a  meal  of  proper  kind ; 

And  that  a  dinner,  rightly  understood, 

Is  not  (Heaven  bless  us !)  a  mere  mass  of  food, 

But  Taste’s  rich  offering,  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Meanwhile,  my  dinner  waits — I  must  conclude. 

Orb  of  my  heart !  no  orbs  that  m  >narehs  hold 
Are  worth  one  segment  from  thy  circle  rolled. 


WILL  THE  NEW  YEAR  COME  TO-NIGHT? 

WILL  the  New  Year  come  to-night,  mamma  ?  I’m 
tired  of  waiting  so, 

My  stocking  hung  by  the  chimney  side  full  three  long 
days  ago. 
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I  run  to  peep  within  the  door,  by  morning’s  early  light, 

’Tis  empty  still — Oh,  say,  mamma,  will  New  Year  come 
to-night  ? 

Will  the  New  Year  come  to-night,  mamma?  the  snow 
is  on  the  hill, 

The  ice  must  be  two  inches  thick  upon  the  meadow  rill. 

I  heard  you  tell  papa  last  night  his  son  must  have  a  sled 

(I  didn’t  mean  to  hear,  mamma),  and  a  pair  of  skates, 
you  said. 

I  prayed  for  just  those  things,  mamma,  oh,  I  shall 
be  full  of  glee, 

And  the  orphan  boys  in  the  village-school  will  all  be 
envying  me ; 

But  I’ll  give  them  toys,  and  lend  them  books,  and  make 
their  New  Year  glad, 

For,  God,  you  say,  takes  back  His  gifts  when  little  folks 
are  bad. 

And  won’t  you  let  me  go,  mamma,  upon  the  New  Year’s 
Day, 

And  carry  something  nice  and  warm  to  poor  old  widow 
Gray  ? 

[’ll  leave  the  basket  near  the  door,  within  the  garden 
gate,— 

Will  the  New  Year  come  to-night,  mamma? — it  seems 
so  long  to  wait. 


The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  I  saw  it  in  my 
sleep, 

My  stocking  hung  so  full,  I  thought — mamma,  what 
makes  you  weep? 
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But  it  only  held  a  little  shroud — a  shroud  and  nothing 
more : 

An  open  coffin — open  for  me — was  standing  on  the  floor. 

It  seemed  so  very  strange,  indeed,  to  find  such  gifts 
instead 

Of  all  the  toys  I  wished  so  much,  the  story-book  and 
sled ; 

But  while  I  wondered  what  it  meant,  you  came  with 
tearful  joy 

And  said,  “Thou’lt  find  the  New  Year  first;  God  calleth 
thee,  my  boy!” 

It  is  not  all  a  dream,  mamma,  I  know  it  must  be  true ; 

But  have  I  been  so  bad  a  boy  God  taketh  me  from  you  ? 

I  don’t  know  what  papa  will  do  when  I  am  laid  to 
rest, — 

And  you  will  have  no  Willie’s  head  to  fold  upon  your 
breast. 

The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma, — your  cold  hand 
on  my  cheek. 

And  raise  my  head  a  little  more, — it  seems  so  hard  to 
speak ; 

You  need  not  fill  my  stocking  now,  I  cannot  go  and 
peep, 

Before  to-morrow’s  sun  is  up,  I’ll  be  so  sound  asleep. 

■ 

I  shall  not  want  the  skates,  mamma,  I’ll  never  need  the 
sled  ; 

But  won’t  you  give  them  both  to  Blake,  who  hurt  me  on 
my  head? 

He  used  to  hide  my  books  away,  and  tear  the  pictures 
too, 

But  now  he’ll  know  that  I  forgive,  as  then  I  tried  to  do. 
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And,  if  you  please,  mamma,  I’d  like  the  story-book  and 
slate 

To  go  to  Frank,  the  drunkard’s  boy,  you  would  not  let 
me  hate ; 

And,  dear  mamma,  you  won’t  forget,  upon  the  New  Year 
Day, 

The  basket  full  of  something  nice  for  poor  old  widow 
Gray? 

The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  it  seems  so  very 
soon, 

I  think  God  didn’t  hear  me  ask  for  just  another  June; 

I  know  I’ve  been  a  thoughtless  boy,  and  made  you  too 
much  care, 

And  maybe  for  your  sake,  mamma,  He  doesn’t  hear  my 
prayer. 

It  cannot  be ;  but  you  will  keep  the  summer  flowers 
green, 

And  plant  a  few — don’t  cry,  mamma — a  very  few  I 
mean, 

When  I’m  asleep,  I’d  sleep  so  sweet  beneath  the  apply 
tree, 

Where  you  and  robin,  in  the  morn,  may  come  and  sing 
to  me. 

The  New  Year  comes — good  night,  mamma — “I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  ” — tell  poor  papa — “  my  soul  to  keep  ; 

If  I” — how  cold  it  seems — how  dark — kiss  me,  I  cannot 
see — 

The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  the  old  year — 
dies  with  me. 


Cora  M.  Eager. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

The  women  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  animated  by  noble  sentiments,  have 
shown  themselves  impartial  in  their  offerings  made  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
They  strewed  flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  and  ©f  the  National 
soldiers. 

BY  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 

Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  on  the  ranks  of  the  dead  : — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew,  I 

Waiting  the  judgment  day;  * 

Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

All  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet : — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours, 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day, 

Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray, 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 

With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all 
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Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 


So,  when  the  Summer  calleth, 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 

With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  : — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day; 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done  ; 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading5 
No  braver  battle  was  won: — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day ; 

Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 


No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red ; 

They  banish  our  aDger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

F.  M.  Finch. 
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UNCLE  PETE’S  COUNSEL  TO  THE  NEWLY 
MARRIED. 

MY  chil’ren,  lub  one  anoder  ;  b’ar  wid  one  anoder ;  be 
faithful  ter  one  anoder.  You  hab  started  on  a  long 
journey  ;  many  rough  places  am  in  de  road  ;  many  trub- 
bles  will  spring  up  by  de  wayside ;  but  gwo  on  hand  an’ 
hand  togedder ;  lub  one  anoder,  an’  no  matter  what  come 
onter  you,  you  will  be  happy — for  lub  will  sweeten 
ebery  sorrer,  lighten  ebery  load,  make  the  sun  shine  in 
eben  de  bery  cloudiest  wedder.  I  knows  it  will,  my 
chil’ren,  ’case  I’se  been  ober  de  groun’.  Ole  Aggy  an’ 
I  hab  trabbled  de  road.  Hand  in  hand  we  hab  gone 
ober  de  rocks  ;  fru  de  mud ;  in  de  hot  burning  sand  ; 
been  out  togedder  in  de  cole,  an’  de  rain,  an’  de  storm, 
fur  nigh  onter  forty  yar,  but  we  hab  clung  to  one 
anoder ;  an’  fru  ebery  ting  in  de  bery  darkest  days,  de 
sun  ob  joy  an’  peace  hab  broke  fru  de  clouds,  an’  sent 
him  bressed  rays  inter  our  hearts.  We  started  jess  like 
two  young  saplin’s  you’s  seed  a  growin’  side  by  side  in 
de  woods.  At  fust  we  seemed  ’way  part  fur  de  bram¬ 
bles,  and  de  tick  bushes,  an’  de  ugly  forns — (dem  war 
our  bad  ways) — war  atween  us,  but  lub,  like  de  sun, 
shone  down  on  us,  an’  we  grow’d.  We  grow’d  till  our 
heads  got  above  de  bushes ;  till  dis  little  branch,  an’  dat 
little  branch — dem  war  our  holy  feelin’s — put  out  toward 
one  anoder,  an’  we  come  closer  an’  closer  togedder.  An’ 
dough  we’m  ole  trees  now,  an’  sometime  de  wind  blow, 
an’  de  storm  rage  fru  de  tops,  an’  freaten  to  tear  off  de 
limbs,  an’  ter  pull  up  de  bery  roots,  wTe’m  growin’  closer 
an  closer,  an’  nearer  an’  nearer  togedder  ebery  day — an’ 
soon  de  ole  tops  will  meet;  soon  de  ole  branches,  all 
cohered  ober  wid  de  gray  moss,  will  twine  rouu’  one 
anoder ;  soon  de  two  ole  trees  will  come  togedder,  an’ 
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grow  inter  one  foreber — grow  inter  one  up  dar  in  de  skif 
whar  de  wind  neber’ll  blow,  whar  de  storm  neber’ll 
beat ;  whar  we  shill  blossem  an’  bar  fruit  to  de 
glory  ob  de  Lord,  an’  in  His  heabenly  kingdom  forebe,”, 
Amen.  Edmund  Klrke. 


BETSY  AND  I  ARE  OUT. 


DRAW  up  the  papers,  lawyer,  and  make  ’em  good  and 
stout, 

For  things  at  home  are  cross-ways,  and  Betsy  and  I  are 
out, — 

We  who  have  worked  together  so  long  as  man  and  wife, 
Must  pull  in  single  harness  the  rest  of  our  nat’ral  life. 

“  What  is  the  matter,”  says  you  ?  I  swan  !  it’s  hard  to 
tell! 

Most  of  the  years  behind  us  we’ve  passed  by  very  well; 
I  have  no  other  woman — she  has  no  other  man ; 

Only  we’ve  lived  together  as  long  as  ever  we  can. 

So  I  have  talked  with  Betsy,  and  Betsy  has  talked  with 
me ; 

And  we  have  agreed  together,  that  we  can  never  agree ; 
Not  that  we’ve  catched  each  other  in  any  terrible  crime, 
We’ve  been  a  gatherin’  this  for  years,  a  little  at  a  time. 

There  was  a  stock  of  temper  we  both  had  for  a  start ; 
Although  we  ne’er  suspected,  ’twould  take  us  two  apart; 
I  had  my  various  failings,  bred  in  the  flesh  and  bone, 
And  Betsy,  like  all  good  women,  had  a  temper  of  hex 
own. 
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The  first  thing,  I  remember,  whereon  we  disagreed, 

Was  somethin’  concerning  heaven — a  difference  in  our 
creed ; 

We  arg’ed  the  thing  at  breakfast — we  arg’ed  the  tiling 
at  tea — 

And  the  more  we  arg’ed  the  question,  the  more  we 
couldn’t  agree. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember  was  when  we  lost  a  cow , 

She  had  kicked  the  bucket,  for  certain — the  question 
was  only— How? 

I  held  my  opinion,  and  Betsy  another  had ; 

And  when  we  were  done  a  talkin’,  we  both  of  us  was 
mad. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember,  it  started  in  a  joke ; 

But  for  full  a  week  it  lasted  and  neither  of  us  spoke. 

And  the  next  was  when  I  fretted  because  she  broke  a 
bowl ; 

And  she  said  I  was  mean  and  stingy,  and  hadn’t  anj 
soul. 

And  so  the  thing  kept  workin’,  and  all  the  self-same 
way; 

Always  something  to  arg’e  and  something  sharp  to  say, — 

Aud  down  on  us  came  the  neighbors,  a  couple  o’  dozen 
strong, 

And  lent  their  kindest  sarvice  to  help  the  thing  along. 


And  there  have  been  days  together — and  many  a  weary 
week — 

When  both  of  us  were  cross  and  spunky,  and  both  ton 
proud  to  speak ; 
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And  I  have  been  thinkin’  and  thiukin’,  the  whole  of  the 
summer  and  fall, 

If  I  can’t  live  kind  with  a  woman,  why,  then  I  won’t  al 
all. 

And  so  I  have  talked  with  Betsy,  and  Betsy  has  talked 
with  me ; 

And  we  have  agreed  together  that  we  can  never  agree; 

And  what  is  hers  shall  be  hers,  and  what  is  mine  shall 
be  mine ; 

And  I’ll  put  it  in  the  agreement  and  take  it  to  her  to 
sign. 

Write  on  the  paper,  lawyer — the  very  first  paragraph — 

Of  all  the  farm  and  live  stock,  she  shall  have  her 
half ; 

For  she  has  helped  to  earn  it,  through  many  a  weary 
day, 

An  it’s  nothin’  more  than  justice  that  Betsy  has  her 
pay. 

Give  her  the  house  and  homestead — a  man  can  thrive 
and  roam, 

But  women  are  wretched  critters  unless  they  have  a 
home. 

And  I  have  always  determined,  and  never  failed  to  say, 

That  Betsy  never  should  want  a  home,  if  I  was  taken 
away. 

There’s  a  little  hard  money  besides,  that’s  drawin’  tolTa- 
ble  pay, 

A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day, — 

Safe  in  the  hands  of  good  men,  and  easy  to  get  at ; 

Put  in  another  clause  there,  and  give  her  all  of  that. 
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i  see  that  you  are  smiling,  sir,  at  my  givin’  her  so  much  • 
Yes,  divorce  is  cheap,  sir,  but  I  take  no  stock  in  such ; 
True  and  fair  I  married  her,  when  she  was  blithe  and 
young, 

And  Betsy  was  always  good  to  me,  exceptin’  with  her 
tongue. 

When  I  was  young  as  you,  sir,  and  not  so  smart,  perhaps, 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several  other  chaps ; 
And  all  of  ’em  was  flustered,  and  fairly  taken  down, 

And  for  a  time  I  was  counted  the  luckiest  man  in  town. 

Once,  when  I  had  a  fever — I  won’t  forget  it  soon— 

I  was  hot  as  a  basted  turkey  and  crazy  as  a  Iood-^- 
Never  an  hour  went  by  me,  when  she  was  out  of  sight; 
She  nursed  me  true  and  tender,  and  stuck  to  me  day  and 
night. 

And  if  ever  a  house  was  tidy,  and  ever  a  kitchen  clean, 
Her  house  and  kitchen  were  tidy  a?  any  I  ever  seen  ; 
And  I  don’t  complain  of  Betsy  or  any  of  her  acts, 
Exceptin’  when  we’ve  quarreled,  and  told  each  other 
facts. 

So  draw  up  the  paper,  lawyer ;  and  I’ll  go  home  to-night, 
And  read  the  agreement  to  her  and  see  if  it’s  all  right ; 
And  then  in  the  mornin’  I’ll  sell  to  a  tradin’  man  I 
know — 

And  kiss  the  child  that  was  left  to  us,  and  out  in  the 
world  I’ll  go. 

And  one  thing  put  in  the  paper,  that  first  to  me  didn’t 
occur ; 

That  when  I’m  dead  at  last  she  will  bring  me  back  to  her, 
And  lay  me  under  the  maple  we  planted  years  ago, 
When  she  and  I  were  happy,  before  we  quarreled  so. 
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And  when  she  dies,  I  wish  that  she  would  be  laid  by  rut 
And  lyin’  together  in  silence,  perhaps  we’ll  then  agree  ; 
And  if  ever  we  meet  in  heaven,  I  wouldn’t  ftiink  it  queer 
If  we  loved  each  other  the  better  because  we’ve  quarreled 
here.  Will  M.  Carleton. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LAST  SPEECH  OF 
ROBERT  EMMET. 

I  HAVE  been  charged  with  that  importance  in  the 
efforts  to  emancipate  my  country,  as  to  be  considered 
the  keystone  of  the  combination  of  Irishmen,  or,  as  your 
lordship  expressed  it,  “  the  life  and  blood  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy.”  You  do  me  honor  over-much  :  you  have  given  to 
the  subaltern  all  the  credit  of  a  superior.  There  are  men 
engaged  in  this  conspiracy  who  are  not  only  superior  to 
me,  but  even  to  your  own  conceptions  of  yourself,  my  lord; 
men,  before  the  splendor  of  whose  genius  and  virtues  I 
should  bow  with  respectful  deference,  and  who  would 
think  themselves  dishonored  to  be  called  your  friend — 
who  would  not  disgrace  themselves  by  shaking  your 
blood-stained  hand. 

I  do  not  fear  to  approach  the  omnipotent  Judge,  to 
answer  for  the  conduct  of  my  whole  life,  and  am  I  to  be 
appalled  and  falsified  by  a  mere  remnant  of  mortality 
here?  By  you,  too,  who,  if  it  were  possible  to  collect  all 
the  innocent  blood  that  you  have  sh’ed  in  your  unhal¬ 
lowed  ministry  in  one  great  reservoir,  your  lordship  might 
swim  in  it. 

Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with 
dishonor  !  Let  no  man  attaint  my  memory,  by  believing 
that  I  could  have  engaged  in  any  cause  but  that  of  my 
<iountry’s  liberty  and  independence ;  or  that  I  could  have 
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?5tC0T.e  the  pliant  minion  of  power  in  the  oppression  of 
the  miseries  of  my  countrymen.  The  proclamation  of  tin 
provisional  government  speaks  forth  our  views;  no  infu- 
ence  can  be  tortured  from  it  to  countenance  barbari&r 
or  debasement  at  home,  or  subjection,  humiliation,  ex 
treachery  from  abroad.  I  would  not  have  submitted  to 
a  foreign  invader  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  resist 
the  foreign  and  domestic  oppressor ;  in  the  dignity  of 
freedom,  I  would  have  fought  upon  the  threshold  of  my 
country,  and  its  enemy  should  enter  only  by  passing  over’ 
my  lifeless  corpse.  Am  I,  who  have  lived  but  for  my 
country,  and  who  have  subjected  myself  to  the  dangejc 
of  the  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  the  bondage 
of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  countrymen  their  rights, 
and  my  country  her  independence,  and  am  I  to  be  loaded 
with  calumny,  and  not  suffered  to  resent  or  repel  it? 
No,  God  forbid ! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  tbs 
concerns  and  cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this 
transitory  life,  O,  ever  dear  and  venerated  shade  of  my 
departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  your  suffering  son;  and  see  if  I  have  even  for  a 
moment  deviated  worn  those  principles  of  morality  and 
patriotism  which  it  was  your  care  to  instill  into  my  youth¬ 
ful  mind;  and  for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life. 
My  lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The  blood 
which  you  seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors 
which  surround  your  victim ;  it  circulates  warmly  and 
unruffled  through  the  channels  which  God  created  for 
noble  purposes,  but  which  -you  are  bent  to  destroy  for 
purposes  so  grievous  that  they  cry  to  heaven. 

Be  yet  patient !  I  have  but  a  few  words  more  to  say. 
I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave :  my  lamp  of  life 
**  nearly  extinguished ;  my  race  is  run :  the  grave  opew 
30 
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to  receive  me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom !  I  have  but  ont 
request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from  this  world, — it  is  the 
charity  of  its  silence !  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph : 
for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now  vindicate 
them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let 
them,  aud  me,  repose  in  obscurity  aud  peace,  and  my 
tomb  remain  uninscribed  until  other  times  and  other  *ien 
can  do  justice  to  my  character  :  when  my  country  takes 
her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not 

till  then,  let  my  epitaph  be  written.  I  have  done. 

- - - - 

CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 

HALF  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

“Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 

Charge  for  the  guns !”  he  said ; 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

“  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade!” 

W as  there  a  man  dismayed  ? 

Not  though  the  soldiers  knew 
Some  one  had  bluudered  ! 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply ; 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why ; 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die : 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred ! 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered; 
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Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell. 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well ; 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sabers  bare, 

Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 

Sab’ring  the  gunners  there, 

Charging  an  army,  while 
All  the  world  wondered ! 

Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 

Right  through  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  saber-stroke, 

Shattered  and  sundered. 

Then  they  rode  back  ;  but  not — 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right'of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  behind  them, 

Volleyed  and  thundered : 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 

While  horse  and  hero  fell, 

They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  through  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 

All  that  was  left  of  them — 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 

O  the  wild  charge  they  made  1 
All  the  world  wondered. 

Honor  the  charge  they  made ! 

Honor  the  Light  Brigade, — 

Noble  six  hundred  1  Tennyson. 
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YOUR  MISSION. 

IF  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 
Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 
Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 
Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 

You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them, 
As  they  launch  their  boats  away. 


If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey, 

Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley, 
While  the  multitudes  go  by. 

You  can  chant  in  happy  measure. 
As  they  slowly  pass  along; 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer 
They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 
Ever  ready  to  command, 

If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 
Reach  an  ever  open  hand, 

You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

O’er  the  erring  you  can  weep, 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple, 

Sitting  at  the  Saviour’s  feet. 


If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict 
Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true, 

If  where  the  fire  and  smoke  are  thiekest 
There’s  no  work  for  you  to  do, 
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When  the  battle-field  is  silent. 
You  can  go  with  careful  tread, 
You  can  bear  away  the  wouuded. 
You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting 
For  some  greater  work  to  do. 
Fortune  is  a  lazy  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you. 

Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare. 

If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 


THE  ISLE  OF  LONG  AGO. 

OH,  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river  of  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realm  of  tears, 

With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme, 

And  a  boundless  sweep  and  a  surge  sublime, 

As  it  blends  with  the  Ocean  of  Years. 

How  the  winters  are  drifting,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  the  summers,  like  buds  between  ; 

And  the  year  in  the  sheaf — so  they  come  and  they  go, 
On  the  river’s  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen. 

There’s  a  magical  isle  up  the  river  of  Time, 

Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing; 

There’s  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 

And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  stayiug. 
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And  the  name  of  that  Isle  is  the  Long  Ago, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there; 

There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of  snow — 
There  are  heaps  of  dust — but  we  loved  them  so!-^ 
^here  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair ; 

There  are  fragments  of  song  that  nobody  sings, 

And  a  part  of  an  infant’s  prayer, 

There’s  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings; 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garments  that  she  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved,  when  the  fairy  shore 
By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air ; 

And  we  sometimes  hear,  through  the  turbulent  roar, 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  before, 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fair. 

Oh,  remembered  for  aye  be  the  blessed  Isle, 

All  the  day  of  our  life  till  night — 

When  the  evening  comes  with  its  beautiful  smile, 

And  our  eyes  are  closing  to  slumber  awhile, 

May  that  “  Greenwood  ”  of  Soul  be  in  sight ' 

B.  F.  Taylor. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  RHYMING. 

WE  parted  by  the  gate  in  June, 

That  soft  and  balmy  month. 

Beneath  the  sweetly  beaming  moon, 

And  (wonth — hunth — sunth — bunth — I  can’t 
find  a  rhyme  to  month). 
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Years  were  to  pass  ere  we  should  meet; 

A  wide  and  yawning  gulf 

Divides  me  from  my  love  so  sweet, 

While  (ulf — sulf — dulf — mulf — stuck  again  ; 

I  can’t  get  any  rhyme  to  gulf.  I’m  in  a  gulf  myself). 

Oh !  how  I  dreaded  in  my  soul 
To  part  from  my  sweet  nymph, 

While  years  should  their  long  seasons  roll 

Before  (hymph — dymph — symph — I  guess  I’ll 
have  to  let  it  go  at  that). 

Beneath  my  fortune’s  stern  decree 
My  lonely  spirits  sunk, 

For  I  a  weary  soul  should  be 

And  a  (hunk — dunk — runk — sk — That  will 
never  do  in  the  world). 

She  buried  her  dear  lovely  face 
Within  her  azure  scarf, 

She  knew  I’d  take  the  wretchedness 

As  well  as  (parf — sarf — darf — harf-and-liarf— > 
That  won’t  answer  either). 

Oh,  I  had  loved  her  many  years, 

I  loved  her  for  herself ; 

I  loved  her  for  her  tender  tears, 

And  also  for  her  (welf — nelf — helf — pelf — no, 
no ;  not  for  her  pelf). 

I  took  between  my  hands  her  head, 

How  sweet  her  lips  did  pouch ! 

I  kissed  her  lovingly  and  said — 

(bouch — mouch — louch — ouch;  not  a  bit  of  it  did  I  say 
ouch !) 
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I  sorrowfully  wrung  her  hand, 

My  tears  they  did  escape, 

My  sorrow  I  could  not  command, 

And  I  was  but  a  (sape — dape — fape — ape;  well, 
perhaps,  I  did  l'eel  like  an  ape). 

I  gave  to  her  a  fond  adieu, 

Sweet  pupil  of  love’s  school; 

I  told  her  I  would  e’er  be  true, 

And  always  be  a  (dool — sool — mool — fool; 
since  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  a  fool,  for  she  fell  in 
love  with  another  fellow,  before  I  was  gone  a  month). 


YOU  PUT  NO  FLOWERS  ON  MY  PAPA’S 
GRAVE. 


ITH  sable-draped  banners,  and  slow-measured 


tread, 


The  flower-laden  ranks  pass  the  gates  of  the  dead ; 

And  seeking  each  mound  where  a  comrade’s  form  rests 
Leave  tear-bedewTed  garlands  to  bloom  on  his  breast. 

Ended  at  last  is  the  labor  of  love ; 

Once  more  through  the  gateway  the  saddened  lines 
move — 

A  wailing  of  anguish,  a  sobbing  of  grief, 

Falls  low  on  the  ear  of  the  battle-scarred  chief; 

Close  crouched  by  the  portals,  a  sunny-haired  child 
Besought  him  in  accents  which  grief  rendered  wild : 

,:Oh  !  sir,  he  was  good,  and  thev  sav  he  died  brave — 
Why!  why!  did  you  pass  by  my  dear  papa’s  grave? 

I  know  he  was  poor,  but  as  kind  and  as  true 
As  ever  marched  into  the  battle  with  you — 
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His  grave  is  so  humble,  no  stone  marks  the  spot, 

You  may  not  have  seen  it.  Oh,  say  you  did  not! 

For  my  poor  heart  would  break  if  you  kuew  he  was 
there, 

And  thought  him  too  lowly  your  offerings  to  share. 

He  didn’t  die  lowly — he  poured  his  heart’s  blood, 

In  rich  crimson  streams,  from  the  top-crowniug  sod 
Of  the  breastwork  which  stood  in  front  of  the  fight 
And  died  shouting,  ‘  Onward  !  for  God  and  the  right !’ 
O’er  all  his  dead  comrades  your  bright  garlands  wave, 
But  you  haven’t  put  one  on  my  papa’s  grave. 

If  mamma  were  here — but  she  lies  by  his  side, 

Her  wearied  heart  broke  when  our  dear  papa  died.” 

“Battalion!  file  left!  countermarch!”  cried  the  chief, 
This  young  orphaued  maid  hath  full  cause  for  her  grief.” 
Then  up  in  his  arms  from  the  hot,  dusty  street, 

He  lifted  the  maiden,  while  in  through  the  gate 

The  long  line  repasses,  and  many  an  eye 

Pays  fresh  tribute  of  tears  to  the  lone  orphan’s  sigh. 

“  This  way,  it  is — here,  sir — right  under  this  tree  ; 

They  lie  close  together,  with  just  room  for  me.” 

“  Halt !  Cover  with  roses  each  lowly  green  mound — 

A  love  pure  as  this  makes  these  graves  hallowed  ground.” 

“Oh!  thank  you,  kind  sir!  I  ne’er  can  repay 
The  kindness  you’ve  shown  little  Daisy  to-day ; 

But  I’ll  pray  for  you  here,  each  day  while  I  live, 

’Tis  all  that  a  poor  soldier’s  orphan  can  give. 

I  shall  see  papa  soon,  and  dear  mamma  too — 

I  dreamed  so  last  night,  and  I  know  ’twill  come  true ; 
And  they  will  both  bless  you,  I  know,  when  I  say 
How  you  folded  your  arms  round  their  dear  onf 
to-day — 
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How  you  cheered  her  sad  heart,  aud  soothed  it  to  rest, 
And  hushed  its  wild  throbs  on  your  strong,  noble 
breast ; 

Aud  when  the  kind  angels  shall  call  you  to  come, 

We’ll  welcome  you  there  to  our  beautiful  home, 

Where  death  never  comes,  his  black  banners  to  wave, 
And  the  beautiful  flowers  ne’er  weep  o’er  a  grave.” 

C.  E.  L.  Holmes. 


HAMLET’S  GHOST. 


I  AM  thy  father’s  spirit; 

Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 

Are  burned  and  purged  away.  But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul ;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their  spheres ; 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 

And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 

To  ears  of  flesh  aud  blood.  List,  list,  oh,  list ! 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love. 

Shakspeare. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  SERMON  BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

REPUBLICAN  institutions  have  been  vindicated  in 
this  experience  as  they  never  were  before ;  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  last  four  years,  rounded  up  by  this 
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cruel  stroke,  seems,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  have 
been  clothed,  now,  with  an  illustration,  with  a  sympathy, 
with  an  aptness,  and  with  a  significance,  such  as  we  never 
could  have  expected  uor  imagined.  God,  I  think,  has 
said,  by  the  voice  of  this  event,  to  all  nations  of  the 
earth  :  “  Republican  liberty,  based  upon  true  Christianity, 
is  firm  as  the  foundation  of  the  globe.” 

Even  he  who  now  sleeps  has,  by  this  event,  been 
clothed  with  new  influence.  Dead,  he  speaks  to  men 
who  now  willingly  hear  what  before  they  refused  to 
listen  to.  Now  his  simple  and  weighty  words  will  be 
gathered  like  those  of  Washington,  and  your  children, 
and  your  children’s  children,  shall  be  taught  to  ponder 
the  simplicity  and  deep  wisdom  of  utterances  which,  in 
their  time,  passed,  in  party  heat,  as  idle  words.  Men 
will  receive  a  new  impulse  of  patriotism  for  his  sake, 
and  will  guard  with  zeal  the  whole  country  which  he 
loved  so  well.  I  swear  you,  on  the  altar  of  his  memory, 
to  be  more  faithful  to  the  country  for  which  he  has  per¬ 
ished.  They  will,  as  they  follow  his  hearse,  swear  a 
new  hatred  to  that  slavery  against  which  he  warred,  and 
which,  in  vanquishing  him,  has  made  him  a  martyr  and 
a  conqueror.  I  swear  you  by  the  memory  of  this  mar¬ 
tyr  to  hate  slavery  with  an  unappeasable  hatred.  They 
will  admire  and  imitate  the  firmness  of  this  man,  his 
inflexible  conscience  for  the  right;  and  yet  his  gentleness, 
as  tender  as  a  woman’s,  his  moderation  of  spirit,  which 
not  all  the  heat  of  party  could  inflame,  nor  all  the  jars 
and  disturbances  of  this  country  shake  out  of  its  place. 
I  swear  you  to  an  emulation  of  his  justice,  his  moderation, 
and  his  mercy. 

You  I  can  comfort ;  but  how  can  I  speak  to  that  twi¬ 
light  million  to  whom  his  name  was  as  the  name  of  an 
angel  of  God  ?  There  will  be  wailing  in  places  which 
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no  minister  sliali  be  able  to  reach.  When,  in  hovel  and 
in  cot,  in  wood  and  in  wilderness,  in  the  held  throughout 
the  South,  the  dusky  children,  who  looked  upon  him  as 
that  Moses  whom  God  sent  before  them  to  lead  them  out 
of  the  laud  of  boudage,  learn  that  he  has  fallen,  who 
shall  comfort  them  ?  O  thou  Shepherd  of  Israel,  that 
didst  comfort  Thy  people  of  old,  to  Thy  care  we  commit 
the  helpless,  the  loug- wronged,  aud  grieved. 

And  now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal  march, 
mightier  than  when  alive.  The  nation  rises  up  at  every 
stage  of  his  coming.  Cities  and  States  are  his  pall¬ 
bearers,  and  the  cannon  beats  the  hours  with  solemn 
progression.  Dead,  dead,  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  Is 
Washington  dead  ?  Is  Hampden  dead  ?  Is  David  dead? 
Is  any  man  that  ever  was  fit  to  live  dead  ?  Disenthralled 
of  flesh,  and  risen  in  the  unobstructed  sphere  where  pas¬ 
sion  never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  work.  His  life 
now  is  grafted  upon  the  infinite,  and  will  be  fruitful  as 
no  earthly  life  can  be.  Pass  on,  thou  that  hast  overcome ! 

Your  sorrows,  O  people !  are  his  peace.  Your  bells, 
and  bands,  and  muffled  drums  sound  triumph  in  his  ear. 
Wail  aud  weep  here !  Pass  on  ! 

Four  years  ago,  O  Illinois!  we  took  from  your  midst 
an  untried  man,  and  from  among  the  people.  We  return 
him  to  you  a  mighty  conqueror.  Not  thine  any  more, 
but  the  nation’s;  not  ours,  but  the  world’s.  Give  him 
place,  O  ye  prairies! 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  continent  his  dust  shall  rest, 
a  sacred  treasure  to  myriads  who  shall  pilgrim  to  that 
shrine  to  kindle  anew  their  zeal  and  patriotism.  Ye 
winds  that  move  over  the  mighty  places  of  the  West,  I 
chant  his  requiem!  Ye  people,  behold  a  martyr  whose  1 
blood,  as  so  many  articulate  words,  pleads  for  fidelity,  for 
law,  for  liberty ! 
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NOBODY’S  CHILD. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  Miss  Phila  H.  Case,  and  originally  appeared 
in  the  Schoolday  Magazine,  in  March,  1867.  It  has  been  noticed  and  copied  and 
sung  and  spoken  almost  everywhere,  even  finding  its  way  into  more  than  one 
English  publication,  and  has  really  become  a  little  “  nobody’s  child,”  so  far  as  its 
authorship  and  due  credit  are  concerned. 

Two  years  ago  the  poem  was  set  to  music  and  published  in  St.  Louis,  ascribed  to 
•*  E.  D.”  Later  it  appeared  in  books  of  selections  under  the  name  of  “  Phila  II 
Child,”  but  has  very  often  appeared  without  credit  whatever.  The  poem  ia 
printed  here  from  the  author's  original  manuscript. 

ALONE  in  the  dreary,  pitiless  street, 

With  my  torn  old  dress,  and  bare,  cold  feet, 

All  day  I  have  wandered  to  and  fro, 

Hungry  and  shivering,  and  nowhere  to  go ; 

The  night’s  coming  on  in  darkness  and  dread, 

And  the  chill  sleet  beating  upon  my  bare  head. 

Oh !  why  does  the  wind  blow  upon  me  so  wild  ? 

Is  it  because  I  am  nobody’s  child  ? 

Just  over  the  way  there’s  a  flood  of  light, 

And  warmth  and  beauty,  and  all  things  bright ; 
Beautiful  children,  in  robes  so  fair, 

Are  caroling  songs  in  their  rapture  there. 

I  wonder  if  they,  in  their  blissful  glee, 

Would  pity  a  poor  little  beggar  like  me, 

Wandering  alone  in  the  merciless  street, 

Naked  and  shivering,  and  nothing  to  eat? 

Oh!  what  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  down, 
fn  its  terrible  blackness  all  over  the  town  ? 

Shall  I  lay  me  down  ’neath  the  angry  sky, 

On  the  cold,  hard  pavement,  alone  to  die, 

When  the  beautiful  children  their  prayers  have  said. 
And  their  mammas  have  tucked  them  up  snugly  in  bed! 
Bor  no  dear  mother  on  me  ever  smiled, — 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  I’m  nobody’s  child? 
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No  father,  no  mother,  no  sister,  not  one 
In  all  the  world  loves  me,  e’en  the  little  dogs  run 
When  I  wander  too  near  them  ;  ’tis  wondrous  to  see, 
How  everything  shrinks  from  a  beggar  like  me  ! 
Perhaps  ’tis  a  dream  ;  but  sometimes,  when  I  lie 
Gazing  far  up  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 

Watching  for  hours,  some  large,  bright  star, 

I  fancy  the  beautiful  gates  are  ajar, 

And  a  host  of  white-robed,  nameless  things, 

Come  fluttering  o’er  me  on  gilded  wings; 

A  hand  that  is  strangely  soft  and  fair 
Caresses  gently  my  tangled  hair, 

And  a  voice  like  the  carol  of  some  wild  bird— 

The  sweetest  voice  that  was  ever  heard — 

Calls  me  many  a  dear,  pet  name, 

Till  my  heart  and  spirit  are  all  aflame. 

They  tell  me  of  such  unbounded  love, 

And  hid  me  come  up  to  their  home  above; 

And  then  with  such  pitiful,  sad  surprise, 

They  look  at  me  with  their  sweet,  tender  eyes, 

And  it  seems  to  me,  out  of  the  dreary  night, 

I  am  going  up  to  that  world  of  light ; 

And  away  from  the  hunger  and  storm  so  wild, 

I  am  sure  I  shall  then  be  somebody’s  child. 

Phila  H.  Case. 


PSALM  XXI. 

THE  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  iu  green  pastures :  He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul :  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  name’s  sake. 
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Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thou  art  with  me; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of 
mine  enemies:  Thou  anoiutest  my  head  with  oil;  my 
cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  tho 
Lord  forever. 


PSALM  XXIV. 


THE  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fullness  thereof ;  the 
world,  and  they  that  dwell  fnerein  : 

For  He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  st  as,  and  established 
it  upon  the  floods. 

Who  shall  ascend  into  th^  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who 
shall  stand  iu  His  holy  placj? 

H^  that  hath  cleau  hands,  auu  a  pure  heart;  who  hath 
not  'ifted  up  his  soul  uuto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully. 

He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord,  and 
righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  Him,  that 
seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob.  Selah. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lifted  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ?  The  Lord  strong  and 
mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ;  even  lift  them  up,  ye 
e,Terlasting  doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 

Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ?  The  Lord  of  hosts,  He 
ia  the  King  of  Glory.  Selah. 
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OVER  THE  HILL. 


“  rTIRAVELER,  what  lies  over  the  hillt 
-L  Traveler,  tell  to  me: 

I  am  only  a  child, — from  the  window-sill 
Over  I  cannot  see.” 

“  Child,  there’s  a  valley  over  there, 

Pretty  and  wooded  and  shy  ; 

And  a  little  brook  that  says,  ‘Take  care. 

Or  I’ll  drown  you  by  and  by  !’  ” 

“And  what  comes  next?” — “A  little  town, 

And  a  towering  hill  again; 

More  hills  and  valleys,  up  and  down. 

And  a  river  now  and  then.” 

“And  what  comes  next?” — “A  lonely  moon 
Without  a  beaten  way; 

And  gray  clouds  sailing  slow  before 
A  wind  that  will  not  stay.” 

“  And  then  ?” — “  Dark  rocks  and  yellow  sand. 
And  a  moaning  sea  beside.” 

“And  then  ?” — “More  sea,  more  sea,  more  land. 
And  rivers  deep  and  wide.”  ' 

‘And  then?” — “Oh,  rock  and  mountain  and  vale 
Rivers  and  fields  and  men, 

Over  and  over — a  weary  tale — ■ 

And  round  to  your  home  again.” 

“  And  is  that  all  ?  Have  you  told  the  best?” 

“No  ;  neither  the  best  nor  the  end. 

')n  summer  eves,  away  in  the  west 
You  will  see  a  stair  ascend. 
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“Built  of  all  colors  of  lovely  stones. — 

A  stair  up  into  the  sky, 

Where  no  one  is  weary,  and  no  one  moans. 
Or  wants  to  be  laid  by.” 

“  I  will  go.” — “  But  the  steps  are  very  steep; 

If  you  would  climb  up  there, 

You  must  lie  at  the  foot,  as  still  as  sleep, 

A  very  step  of  the  stair.” 


George  MacDonald. 


THE  CHILD-WIFE. 


LL  this  time  I  had  gone  on  loving  Dora  harder  than 


JLA.  ever.  If  I  may  so  express  it,  I  was  steeped  in  Dora. 
I  was  not  merely  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  I 
was  saturated  through  and  through.  I  took  night  walks 
to  Norwood  where  she  lived,  and  perambulated  round 
and  round  the  house  and  garden  for  hours  together,  look¬ 
ing  through  crevices  in  the  palings,  using  violent  exer¬ 
tions  to  get  my  chin  above  the  rusty  nails  on  the  top, 
blowing  kisses  at  the  lights  in  the  windows,  and  romantic^ 
ally  calling  on  the  night  to  shield  my  Dora, — I  don’t 
exactly  know  from  what, — I  suppose  from  fire,  perhaps 
from  mice,  to  which  she  had  a  great  objection. 

Dora  had  a  discreet  friend,  comparatively  stricken  in 
years,  almost  of  the  ripe  age  of  twenty,  I  should  say, 
whose  name  was  Miss  Mills.  Dora  called  her  Julia. 
She  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Dora.  Happy  Miss  Mills! 

One  day  Miss  Mills  said :  “  Dora  is  coming  to  stay 
with  me.  She  is  coming  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If 
you  would  like  to  call,  I  am  sure  papa  would  be  happy 
to  see  you.” 

I  passed  three  days  in  a  luxury  of  wretchedness.  At 
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last,  arrayed  for  the  purpose,  at  a  vast  expense,  I  went 
to  Miss  Mills’s,  fraught  with  a  declaration.  Mr.  Mills 
was  not  at  home.  I  didn’t  expect  he  would  be.  Nobody 
wanted  him.  Miss  Mills  was  at  home.  Miss  Mills 
would  do. 

I  was  shown  into  a  room  up  stairs,  where  Miss  Mills 
and  Dora  were.  Dora’s  little  dog  Jip  was  there.  Miss 
Mills  was  copying  music,  aud  Dora  was  painting  flowers. 
What  were  my  feelings  when  I  recognized  flowers  I  had 
given  her ! 

Miss  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry  hex 
papa  was  not  at  home,  though  I  thought  we  all  bore  that 
with  fortitude.  Miss  Mills  was  conversational  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  laying  down  her  pen,  got  up  and  left 
the  room. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

“  I  hope  your  poor  horse  was  not  tired  when  he  got 
home  at  night  from  that  picnic,”  said  Dora,  lifting  up 
her  beautiful  eyes.  “  It  was  a  long  way  for  him.” 

I  began  to  think  I  would  do  it  to-day. 

“  It  was  a  long  way  for  him,  for  he  had  nothing  to  up¬ 
hold  him  on  the  journey.” 

“Wasn’t  he  fed,  poor  thing?”  asked  Dora. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off*  till  to-morrow. 

“  Ye — yes,  he  was  well  taken  care  of.  I  mean  he  had 
not  the  unutterable  happiness  that  I  had  in  being  so  near 
to  you.” 

I  saw  now  that  I  was  in  for  it,  and  it  must  be  done  on 
the  spot. 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  care  for  being  near 
me,”  said  Dora,  “  or  why  you  should  call  it  a  happiness. 
But  of  course  you  don’t  mean  what  you  say.  Jip,  you 
»aughty  boy,  come  here  !” 

I  don’t  know  how  I  did  it  but  I  did  it  in  a  moment 
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L  intercepted  Jip.  I  had  Dora  in  my  arms.  I  was  full 
of  eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word.  I  told  her 
how  I  loved  her.  I  told  her  I  should  die  without  her.  I  told 
her  that  I  idolized  and  worshiped  her.  Jip  barked  madly 
all  the  time.  My  eloquence  increased,  and  I  said,  if  she 
would  like  me  to  die  for  her,  she  had  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  I  was  ready.  I  had  loved  her  to  distraction  every 
minute,  day  and  night,  since  I  first  set  eyes  upon  her.  I 
loved  her  at  that  minute  to  distraction.  I  should  always 
love  her,  every  minute,  to  distraction.  Lovers  had  loved 
before,  and  lovers  would  love  again  ;  but  no  lover  had  ever 
loved,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  ever  love,  as  I  loved 
Dora.  The  more  I  raved,  the  more  Jip  barked.  Each 
of  us  in  his  own  way  got  more  mad  every  moment. 

W ell,  well !  Dora  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  sofa  by 
and  by  quiet  enough,  and  Jip  was  lying  in  her  lap  wink¬ 
ing  peacefully  at  me.  It  was  off  my  mind.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  rapture.  Dora  and  I  were  engaged. 

Being  poor,  I  felt  it  necessary  the  next  time  I  went  to 
my  darling  to  expatiate  on  that  unfortunate  drawback, 
I  soon  carried  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  our  joys — 
not  that  I  meant  to  do  it,  but  that  I  was  so  full  of  the 
subject — by  asking  Dora  without  the  smallest  prepara¬ 
tion,  if  she  could  love  a  beggar. 

1  “  How  can  you  ask  me  anything  so  foolish  ?  Love  a 
beggar!” 

“Dora,  my  own  dearest,  I  am  a  beggar!” 

“How  can  you  be  such  a  silly  thing,”  replied  Dora, 
slapping  my  hand,  “  as  to  sit  there  telling  such  stories  ? 
I’ll  make  Jip  bite  you,  if  you  are  so  ridiculous.” 

-  But  I  looked  so  serious  that  Dora  began  to  cry.  She 
did  nothing  but  exclaim,  O  dear!  O  dear!  And  oh,  she 
was  so  frightened !  And  where  was  Julia  Mills?  And 
oh,  take  her  to  Julia  Mills,  and  go  away,  please!  until 
l  was  almost  beside  myself. 
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1  thought  I  had  killed  her.  I  sprinkled  water  on  he» 
face  ;  I  went  down  on  my  knees  ;  I  plucked  at  my  hair ; 
1  implored  her  forgiveness;  I  besought  her  to  look  up; 
I  ravaged  Miss  Mills’s  work-box  for  a  smelling-bottle,  and 
in  my  agony  of  ihind,  applied  an  ivory  needle-case 
instead,  and  dropped  all  the  needles  over  Dora. 

At  last  I  got  Dora  to  look  at  me,  with  a  horrified  ex¬ 
pression  which  I  gradually  soothed  until  it  was  only 
loviug,  and  her  soft,  pretty  cheek  was  lying  against 
mine. 

“  Is  your  heart  mine  still,  dear  Dora?” 

“  O  yes !  O  yes !  it’s  all  yours,  oh,  don’t  be  dreadful.” 

“  My  dearest  love,  the  crust  well  earned — ” 

“  O  yes ;  but  I  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
crusts.  And  after  we  are  married,  Jip  must  have  a  mut¬ 
ton  chop  every  day  at  twelve,  or  he’ll  die.” 

I  was  charmed  with  her  childish,  winning  way,  and  I 
fondly  explained  to  her  that  Jip  should  have  his  mutton 
chop  with  his  accustomed  regularity. 

When  we  had  been  engaged  some  half-year  or  so,  Dora 
delighted  me  by  asking  me  to  give  her  that  cookery- 
book  I  had  once  spoken  of,  and  to  show  her  how  to  keep 
accounts,  as  I  had  once  promised  I  would.  I  brought 
the  volume  with  me  on  my  next  visit  (I  got  it  prettily 
bound,  first,  to  make  it  look  less  dry  and  more  inviting), 
and  showed  her  an  old  housekeeping  book  of  my  aunt’s, 
and  gave  her  a  set  of  tablets,  and  a  pretty  little  pencil- 
case,  and  a  box  of  leads,  to  practice  housekeeping  with. 

But  the  cookery-book  made  Dora’s  head  ache,  and  the 
figures  made  her  cry.  They  wouldn’t  add  up,  she  said. 
So  she  rubbed  them  out,  and  drew  little  nosegays,  and 
likenesses  of  me  and  Jip,  all  over  the  tablets. 

Time  went  on,  and  at  last,  here  in  this  hand  of  mine, 
I  held  the  wedding  license.  There  were  the  two  names 
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in  the  sweet  old  visionary  connection, — David  Copper- 
field  and  Dora  Spenlow ;  aud  there  in  the  corner  was  that 
parental  institution,  the  Stamp  Office,  looking  down  upon 
our  union;  and  there,  in  the  printed  form  of  words,  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  invoking  a  blessing  on  us 
and  doing  it  as  cheap  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

I  doubt  whether  two  young  birds  could  have  known 
less  about  keeping  house  than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora  did. 
We  had  a  servant,  of  course.  She  kept  house  for  us. 
We  had  an  awful  time  of  it  with  Mary  Anne. 

Her  name  was  Paragon.  Her  nature  was  represented 
to  us,  when  we  engaged  her,  as  being  feebly  expressed  in 
her  name.  She  had  a  written  character,  as  large  as  a 
Proclamation,  aud  according  to  this  document  could  do 
everything  of  a  domestic  nature  that  ever  I  heard  of 
and  a  great  many  tilings  that  I  never  did  hear  of.  She 
was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life;  of  a  severe  counte¬ 
nance,  and  subject  (particularly  in  the  arms)  to  a  sort  of 
perpetual  measles.  She  had  a  cousin  in  the  Life  Guards, 
with  such  long  legs  that  he  looked  like  the  afternoon 
shadow  of  somebody  else.  She  was  warranted  sober  and 
bonest;  and  I  am  therefore  willing  to  believe  that  she 
icas  in  a  fit  when  we  found  her.  under  the  boiler,  aud  that 
the  deficient  teaspoons  were  attributable  to  the  dustman. 
She  was  the  cause  of  our  first  little  quarrel. 

“  My  dearest  life,”  I  said  one  day  to  Dora,  “  do  you 
think  Mary  Anne  has  any  idea  of  time?” 

“Why,  Doady?” 

“  My  love,  because  it’s  five,  and  we  were  to  have  dined 
at  four.” 

My  little  wife  came  and  sat  qpon  my  knee,  to  coax  me 
to  be  quiet,  and  drew  a  line  with  her  pencil  down  the 
middle  of  my  nose ;  but  I  couldn’t  dine  off  that,  though 
it  was  very  agreeable. 
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“Don’t  you  think,  my  dear,  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  remonstrate  with  Mary  Anne?” 

“O  no,  please!  I  couldn’t,  Doady!” 

“Why  not,  my  love?” 

“  O,  because  I  am  such  a  little  goose,  and  she  knows 
I  am!” 

I  thought  this  sentiment  so  incompatible  with  the 
establishment  of  any  system  of  check  on  Mary  Anne, 
that  I  frowned  a  little. 

“My  precious  wife,  we  must  be  serious  sometimes. 
Come!  sit  down  on  this  chair,  close  beside  me!  Give  me 
the  pencil!  There!  Now  let  us  talk  sensibly.  You 
know,  dear,”  what  a  little  hand  it  was  to  hold,  and  what 
a  tiny  wedding  ring  it  was  to  see, — “you  know,  my  love, 
it  is  not  exactly  comfortable  to  have  to  go  out  without 
one’s  dinner.  Now,  is  it?” 

“N-n-no!”  replied  Dora,  faintly. 

“My  love,  how  you  tremble!” 

“  Because,  I  know  you’re  going  to  scold  me.” 

“My  sweet,  I  am  only  going  to  reason.” 

“O,  but  reasoning  is  worse  than  scolding!  I  didn’t 
marry  to  be  reasoned  with.  If  you  meant  to  reason  with 
such  a  poor  little  thing  as  I  am,  you  ought  to  have  told 
me  so,  you  cruel  boy!” 

“Dora,  my  darling!” 

“No,  I  am  not  your  darling.  Because  you  must  be 
sorry  that  you  married  me,  or  else  you  wouldn’t  reason 
with  me!” 

I  felt  so  injured  by  the  inconsequential  nature  of  thii 
charge,  that  it  gave  me  courage  to  be  grave. 

“Now,  my  own  Dora,  you  are  childish,  and  are  talk¬ 
ing  nonsense.  You  must  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  out  yesterday  when  dinner  was  half 
«ver;  and  that,  the  day  before,  I  was  made  quite  unwell 
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by  being  obliged  to  eat  underdone  veal  in  a  hurry; 
to-day,  I  don’t  dine  at  all,  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
long  we  waited  for  breakfast,  and  then  the  water  didn’t 
boil.  I  don’t  mean  to  reproach  you,  my  dear,  but  this 
is  not  comfortable.” 

“  Oh,  you  cruel,  cruel  boy,  to  say  I  am  a  disagreeable 
wife !” 

“Now,  my  dear  Dora,  you  must  know  that  I  never 
said  that !” 

“You  said  I  wasn’t  comfortable!” 

“  I  said  the  housekeeping  was  not  comfortable !” 

“It’s  exactly  the  same  thing!  and  I  wonder,  I  do,  at 
your  making  such  ungrateful  speeches.  When  you 
know  that  the  other  day,  when  you  said  you  would  like 
a  little  bit  of  fish,  I  went  out  myself,  miles  and  miles, 
and  ordered  it  to  surprise  you.” 

“And  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  own  darling;  and 
I  felt  it  so  much  that  I  wouldn’t  on  any  account  have 
mentioned  that  you  bought  a  salmon,  which  was  too 
much  for  two;  or  that  it  cost  one  pound  six,  which  was 
more  than  we  can  afford.” 

“You  enjoyed  it  very  much,”  sobbed  Dora.  “And 
you  said  I  was  a  Mouse.” 

“And  I’ll  say  so  again,  my  love,  a  thousand  times!” 

I  said  it  a  thousand  times,  and  more,  and  went  on 
saying  it  until  Mary  Anne’s  cousin  deserted  into  our 
coal-hole  and  was  brought  out,  to  our  great  amazement, 
by  a  picket  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  took  him 
away  handcuffed  in  a  procession  that  covered  our  front 
garden  with  disgrace. 

Everybody  we  had  anything  to  do  with  seemed  to 
cheat  us.  Our  appearance  in  a  shop  was  a  signal  for 
the  damaged  goods  to  be  brought  out  immediately.  If 
we  bought  a  lobster  it  was  full  of  water.  All  our  meat 
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turned  out  tough,  and  there  was  hardly  any  crust  to  oui 
loaves. 

Am  to  the  washerwoman  pawning  the  clothes,  and 
coming  in  a  state  of  penitent  intoxication  to  apologize,  I 
suppose  that  might  have  happened  several  times  to  any¬ 
body.  Also  the  chimney  on  fire,  the  parish  engine  and 
perjury  on  the  part  of  the  beadle.  But  I  apprehend  we 
were  personally  unfortunate  in  our  page,  whose  principal 
function  was  to  quarrel  with  the  cook.  We  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  him,  but  he  was  very  much  attached  to  us, 
and  wouldn’t  go,  until  one  day  he  stole  Dora’s  watch, 
then  he  went. 

“I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this,  Doady,”  said  Dora. 
“Will  you  call  me  a  name  I  want  you  to  call  me?” 

“  What  is  it,  my  dear?” 

“It’s  a  stupid  name, — Child-wife.  When  you  are 
going  to  be  angry  with  me,  say  to  yourself,  ‘  It’s  only 
my  Child-wife.’  When  I  am  very  disappointing,  say, 
‘  I  knew  a  long  time  ago,  that  she  would  make  but  a 
Child-wife.’  When  you  miss  what  you  would  like  me 
to  be,  and  what  I  should  like  to  be,  and  what  I  think  I 
never  can  be,  say,  ‘  Still  my  foolish  Child-w'ife  loves  me.' 
For  indeed  I  do.” 

I  invoke  the  innocent  figure  that  I  dearly  loved  to 
come  out  of  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  past,  and  to 
turn  its  gentle  head  toward  me  once  again,  and  to  bear 
witness  that  it  was  made  happy  by  what  I  answered. 

Charles  Dickens. 
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PALMERSTON  AND  LINCOLN. 


PALMERSTON  traced  his  lineage  to  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror ;  Lincoln  went  back  only  to  his  grand¬ 
father.  Palmerston  received  his  education  from  the 
best  scholars  of  Harrow,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge; 
Lincoln’s  early  teachers  were  the  silent  forest,  the 
prairie,  the  river,  and  the  stars.  Palmerston  was  in 
public  life  for  sixty  years ;  Lincoln  but  for  a  tenth  of  that 
time.  Palmerston  was  a  skillful  guide  of  an  established 
aristocracy ;  Lincoln  a  leader  or  rather  a  companion  of 
the  people  ;  Palmerston  was  exclusively  an  Englishman, 
and  made  his  boast  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
interest  of  England  was  his  Shibboleth  ;  Lincoln  thought 
always  of  mankind  as  well  as  his  own  country,  and 
served  human  nature  itself.  Palmerston,  from  hit 
narrowness  as  an  Englishman,  did  not  endear  his 
country  to  any  one  court  or  to  any  one  people,  but 
rather  caused  uneasiness  and  dislike;  Lincoln  left 
America  more  beloved  than  ever  by  all  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  Palmerston  was  self-possessed  and  adroit  in 
reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  factions  of  the 
aristocracy ;  Lincoln,  frank  and  ingenious,  knew  how 
to  poise  himself  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  people. 
Palmerston  was  capable  of  insolence  toward  the  weak, 
quick  to  the  sense  of  honor,  not  heedful  of  right; 
Lincoln  rejected  counsel  given  only  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  was  not  capable  of  being  willfully  unjust.  Palmer¬ 
ston,  essentially  superficial,  delighted  in  banter,  and 
knew  how  to  divert  grave  opposition  by  playful  levity. 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  infinite  jest  on  his  lips,  with 
saddest  earnestness  at  his  heart.  Palmerston  was  a  fair 
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representative  of  the  aristocratic  liberality  of  the  day, 
choosing  for  his  tribunal,  not  the  conscience  of  humanity, 
but  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lincoln  took  to  heart  the 
eternal  truths  of  liberty,  obeyed  them  as  the  commands 
of  Providence,  and  accepted  the  human  race  as  the  judge 
of  his  fidelity. 

Palmerston  did  nothing  that  will  endure ;  his  great 
achievement — the  separation  of  Belgium — placed  that 
little  kingdom  where  it  must  gravitate  to  France;  Lincoln 
finished  a  work  which  all  time  cannot  overthrow.  Palmer¬ 
ston  is  a  shining  example  of  the  ablest  of  a  cultivated 
aristocracy ;  Lincoln  shows  the  genuine  fruits  of  institu¬ 
tions  where  the  laboring  man  shares  and  assists  to  form 
the  great  ideas  and  designs  of  his  country  Palmerston 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  order  of  his 
Queen,  and  was  followed  by  the  British  aristocracy  to 
his  grave,  which  after  a  few  years  will  hardly  be  noticed 
by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  Fox  and  Chatham  ;  Lincoln 
was  followed  by  the  sorrow  of  his  country  across  the 
continent  to  his  resting-place  in  the  heart  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley,  to  be  remembered  through  all  time  by  his 
countrymen,  and  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

George  Bancroft. 


THE  IRISH  SCHOOLMASTER. 


“f'lOME  here,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir ; 

Jist  tell  me  who  King  David  was— 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 
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“  King  David  was  a  mighty  man, 

And  he  was  King  of  Spain,  sir; 

His  eldest  daughter,  Jessie,  was 
The  ‘  flower  of  Dunblane,’  sir.” 

“  You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head, 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir  ; 

Sir  Isaac  Newton — who  was  he? 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  boy 

That  climbed  the  apple-tree,  sir ; 

He  then  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown. 
And  lost  his  gravity,  sir.” 

“You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head, 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir; 

Jist  tell  me  who  ould  Marmion  was — 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“  Ould  Marmion  was  a  soldier  bold, 

But  he  went  all  to  pot,  sir ; 

He  was  hanged  upon  the  gallows  tree. 

For  killing  Sir  Walter  Scott,  sir.” 

“You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head. 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir ; 

Jist  tell  me  who  Sir  Rob  Roy  was ; 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“  Sir  Rob  Roy  was  a  tailor  to 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands; 

He  spoiled  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
Was  banished  to  the  Highlands,” 

“You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head. 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir; 
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Then,  Bonaparte — who  was  he? 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“Old  Bonaparte  was  King  of  Franc* 

Before  the  Revolution ; 

But  he  was  kilt  at  Waterloo, 

Which  ruined  his  constitution.” 

**  You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head. 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir  ; 

Jist  tell  me  who  King  Jonah  was; 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“King  Jonah  was  the  strangest  man 
That  ever  wore  a  crown,  sir  ; 

For  though  the  whale  did  swallow  him, 

It.  couldn’t  keep  him  down,  sir.” 

“You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head. 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir; 

Jist  tell  me  who  that  Moses  was, 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“  Shure  Moses  was  the  Christian  name 
Of  good  King  Pharaoh’s  daughter; 

She  was  a  milkmaid,  and  she  took 
A  profit  from  the  water.” 

“  You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head, 
And  look  like  a  jintleman,  sir; 

Jist  tell  me  now  where  Dublin  is; 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“  Och,  Dublin  is  a  town  in  Cork, 

And  built  on  the  equator; 

It’s  close  to  Mount  Vesuvius, 

And  watered  by  the  ‘  crathur’." 
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“You’re  right,  my  boy,  liould  up  your  head, 

And  look  like  a jintleman,  sir; 

Jist  tell  me  now  where  London  is ; 

Now  tell  me  if  you  can,  sir.” 

“  Och,  London  is  a  town  in  Spain  ; 

’Twas  lost  in  the  earthquake,  sir ; 

The  cockneys  murther  English  there 
Whenever  they  do  spake,  sir.” 

“  You’re  right,  my  boy,  hould  up  your  head, 

Ye’re  now  a  jintleman,  sir; 

For  in  history  and  geography 
I’ve  taught  you  all  I  can,  sir. 

And  if  any  one  should  ask  you  now 
Where  you  got  all  your  knowledge, 

Jist  tell  them  ’twas  from  Paddy  Blake, 

Of  Bally  Blarney  College.” 

James  A.  Sipney. 


“  PAPA  SAYS  SO,  TOO.” 


A  TINY  rap  fell  on  the  door  ; 

I  quickly  stepped  across  the  floor 
And  turned  the  knob  for  Perley  Moore. 

“  Good  morning,  little  one,”  I  said  ; 

“  How  early  you  are  out  of  bed  ! 

Is  that  what  makes  your  cheeks  so  red?” 

*  I’se  turn  a  vis’tiu’  oo  to-day, 

I  tol’  Aunt  Nelly  if  I  may ; 
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Of  tourse  oo  tan,  Aunt  Nelly  say; 

An’  so  I’se  turn  an’  brought  my  doll ; 

My  bat  is  dittin’  mos’  too  small ; 

Oo  fink  dis  is  a  pitty  s’awl  ?” 

All  this  the  little  maiden  said, 

While  yet  her  hat  was  on  her  head, 

And  shawl  was  o’er  her  shoulders  spread. 

I  said,  “  How  is  your  Aunty  Nell  ?” 

I  hope  to  hear  that  she  is  well.” 

She  lifted  up  her  great  black  eyes, 

Pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  looked  so  wise. 
As  if  to  note  my  great  surprise. 

“  Aunt  Nelly’s  dot  de  whoopin’  toff, 

An’  has  to  have  some  chitten  broff, 

An’  nassy  stuff  from  Dr.  Goff ; 

An’  s’e’s  all  tovered  up  iu  bed, 

An’  has  a  wet  cloff  on  s’e’s  head, 

And  s’e  tan’t  eat  s’e’s  toas’d  b’ead.” 

Somehow  I  knew  she  told  a  fib, 

Her  little  tongue  was  all  too  glib ; 

And  so,  to  lead  the  gypsy  on, 

I  questioned  her  of  Uncle  John. 

“  Oh !  Uncle  Don’s  down  to  de  city ; 

He’s  daun  to  dit  me  somefin  pitty — 

I  dess  t’ill  be  a  ’ittle  kitty — 

Oh !  no,  I  dess  t’ill  be  a  baby — 

He  say  he  some  time  dit  one,  maybe.’* 
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“  You  do  not  want  another  cousin? 

For  you  have  now  at  least  a  dozen: 

There’s  Tom  and  Jim,  and  Joe  and  Hurley, 
And  then  your  little  namesake,  Perley.” 

“  Dis  baby’ll  be  my  ve’wy  own, 

An’  t’ill  be  made  of  meat  an’  bone, 

An’  have  a  ’ittle  mouf  so  sweet, 

An’  I  tan  dive  it  somefin  t’eat. 

Oo  see,  I’se  dot  no  ’ittle  b’over — 

He’s  daun  way  up  to  heav’n  wiv  mover, 

An’  I  tan’t  never  dit  no  over. 

But  papa  say  he  don’t  want  any  ; 

He  say  anuzzer  be  too  many  ; 

He  say  he’ll  tange  my  name  to  Benny.” 

“  O  Perley !  how  you  rattle  on  ; 

I’ll  have  to  tell  your  Uncle  John 
Your  tongue  runs  like  a  dinner-bell ; 

Come,  let  us  go  and  see  Aunt  Nell ; 

Now  hurry  up,  get  ready  quick — 

You  know  Aunt  Nell  is  very  sick.” 

“  Aunt  Nelly  is  not  sit,”  she  said, 

“  An’  s’e’s  not  lying  in  ze  bed, 

Nor  got  no  wet  cloff  on  s’e’s  head.” 

“Why,  Perley,  you  have  told  a  lie!” 

She  poked  her  fat  fist  in  her  eye, 

And  straightway  raised  a  deafening  cry, 
The  briny  tears  ran  down  her  cheek, 

Sobs  choked  her  so  she  could  not  speak. 
And  all  her  attitude  was  meek. 

12 
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•*  Why  did  you  tell  me  such  a  tale? 

To  find  you  out  I  could  not  fail !” 

She  came  and  stood  beside  my  knee— 

A  prettier  puss  there  could  not  be. 

My  fingers  in  her  hand  she  took, 

And  gave  me  such  a  curious  look : 

“  Tom  read  it  to  me  in  a  book  ; 

The  boy  was  ’ittle  Henwy  Pool — 

He  dot  ze  book  at  Sunday-Tool, 

An’  Tommy  says  zose  books  are  true, 

An’  papa  says  so,  too — don’t  oo  ?” 

Jennie  T.  Hazen  Lewis. 


A  PIECE  OF  BUNTING. 


ON  a  Christmas  morning,  many  years  ago,  I  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  a  merchantman,  in  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz,  in  Spain. 

The  cathedral  and  convent  bells  were  ringing  out 
their  carols,  in  commemoration  of  that  event,  which, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  brought  the  tidings  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  to  men  ;  and  as  I  leaned  on  the  taff- 
rail,  infused  with  the  glamour  of  youth,  enveloped  in 
the  Indian-summer  haze  of  that  delicious  atmosphere, 
which  predisposes  the  most  stolid  to  revery,  I  gazed  on 
the  beautiful  town,  that  rose  like  a  city  of  pearl  from 
the  sea,  and  mused. 

I  could  hardly  realize  my  own  identity ,  that  I,  a  boy 
born  and  reared  on  the  margin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was 
floating  on  the  same  waters  which  had  borne  the  Phce- 
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nician  fleets  three  thousand  years  ago;  that  I  was 
looking  on  a  city  contemporary  with  Carthage,  and 
which  was  old  before  Rome  was  born.  On  the  distant 
mountain  side  I  could  see  the  towers  of  Ronda,  where 
Julius  Caesar  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  of  which  he 
said,  that,  although  he  had  fought  many  times  for 
victory,  he  had  fought  but  once  for  his  life,  and  here 
was  the  spot ;  and  Hannibal  had  here  probably  stopped 
when  starting  on  that  march  which  was  to  end  only  in 
Rome’s  abasement  or  her  triumph. 

I  thought  of  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  the  idols  of  Baal ;  of  Roderick,  the  last 
of  the  Goths,  and  his  fateful  love ;  of  the  coming  of  the 
Moors,  and  of  the  empire  they  reared  ;  of  the  sorrows  of 
Boabdil,  the  man  without  a  country — the  king  without 
a  throne ;  and  as  these  imaginings  floated  across  my 
brain  as  pinnacles  before  a  soft  south  wind,  a  strain  of 
music  struck  upon  my  ear.  As  its  cadences  floated 
across  the  tremulous  floor  of  the  sea,  it  sounded  won* 
drously  familiar.  It  was  our  national  hymn.  I  turned  ; 
and  there,  thank  God !  our  flag  was  flying  at  the  peak 
of  a  man-of-war.  A  great  lump  rose  in  my  throat, 
great  drops  rolled  down  my  cheeks,  I  reached  out  my 
arms  as  if  to  enfold  it.  What  to  me  were  the  historic 
scenes  of  Spain,  and  its  fables,  what  its  olive  groves 
and  acacias,  what  was  Xerxes,  Saguntum,  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  or  the  Guadalquiver  ?  Yet,  to  one  who  knew  not 
its  significance,  it  was  but  a  piece  of  bunting  with  hues 
harmoniously  blended,  not  half  so  attractive  as  a 
painting  or  a  landscape  ;  but  no  Murillo  nor  the  gardens 
of  Atlantis,  could  have  awakened  any  such  emotions  in 
my  breast. 

What  was  it  that  endowed  it  with  such  power  ?  It 
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was  the  emblem  of  all  I  held  dear  on  earth.  It  was 
home,  country,  power,  protection,  inspiration,  restraint, 
society  in  solitude,  wealth  in  poverty.  From  it  as  from 
a  camera  were  thrown  upon  my  heart  visions  of  those  I 
loved,  of  the  beautiful  city  where  I  was  born,  of  my 
companions  in  its  streets,  of  the  primeval  forests  of  my 
State,  of  its  environing  lakes,  of  my  country  and  its 
happy  homes. 

F.  W.  Palmer. 


THE  FIRST  TE  DEUM. 

’rpWAS  Easter  night  in  Milan,  and  before 
-L  The  altar,  in  the  great  Basilica, 

Saint  Ambrose  stood.  At  the  baptismal  font 
The  youthful  neophyte,  Augustine,  knelt, 

His  brow  still  wet ;  and  at  his  side  low  bowed 
His  mother,  Monica,  her  raised  eyes  strained 
With  more  than  earthly  rapture,  as  she  breathed 
Her  Nunc  Dimittis  Domine.  The  words 
Of  comfort  spoken — “  Be  very  sure  the  child 
For  whom  thou  offerest  up  so  many  prayers, 

Shall  not  be  lost  ” — had  full  accomplishment, 

And  her  tired  heart  found  peace. 

Saint  Ambrose  raised 

His  hands  to  heaven,  and  on  his  face  there  shone 
Light  such  as  glorified  the  prophet’s  when 
An  angel  from  God’s  altar  bare  a  coal 
And  touched  his  lips.  With  solemn  step  and  slow 
He  turned  to  meet  Augustine,  as  he  rose 
Up  from  the  pavement;  and  thereon  he  brake 
Forth  iu  ascriptive chant: 
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“We  praise  Thee,  God, 

And  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord !” 
Augustine  on  the  instant  caught  the  tone 
Of  answering  exultation : 

“  All  the  earth 

Doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  everlasting !” 

And  from  the  altar-rail  came  back  again 
The  antiphony : 

“  To  Thee  all  angels  cry 
Aloud,  the  heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein.” 
And  from  the  font: 

“  To  Thee  the  Cherubim 
And  Seraphim  continually  do  cry, 

O  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Thou  Lord  God 
Of  Sabaoth !  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  all 
The  glory  of  Thy  Majesty  !” 

And  then 

With  upward  gaze,  as  if  he  looked  upon 

The  unnumbered  multitudes  about  the  throne, 

Saint  Ambrose  answered,  with  triumphant  voice: 

“  The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  ” — 

“  Praise  Thee !”  brake  reverent  from  Augustine’s  lips. 
“  The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets” — 

“  Praise  Thee!”  “  The  nobly  army  of  the  Martyrs  ” — 
“  Praise  Thee  !”  And  back  and  forth  responsive  rolled 
The  grand  antiphonal,  until  the  crowd 
That  kneeled  throughout  the  vast  Basilica 
Rose  to  their  feet  and  toward  the  altar  pressed, 
With  one  strong  impulse  drawn.  The  breath  of  God 
Had,  to  their  thought,  inspired  these  mortal  lips 
To  which  they  listened,  held  as  in  a  spell 
Vatic  and  wonderful. 
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And  when  the  last 

Response  was  reached,  and  the  rapt  speakers  stood 
With  eyelids  dropped,  as  those  who  had  seen  God, 
And  could  not  brook  at  once  a  mortal  face, 
Awe-struck,  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  wept. 
Then  uttered,  with  acclaim,  one  long  “Amen!” 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


CAT-TAILS. 


FOUR  old  cats  sat  down  to  tea, 

And  their  robes  were  black  as  black  could  be. 
For  the  council 'was  grave,  as  you  will  see, 

To  decide  the  fate  of  Tony  Lee. 

For  a  cruel,  cruel  deed  had  he  done : 

To  a  tree  near  by,  and  “  merely  for  fun/' 

A  dear  little  kitten,  just  learning  to  run, 

He  had  wickedly,  cruelly  by  the  tail  hung. 

“An  example,  I  say,  must  be  made  of  that,” 

Said  the  oldest  and  wisest  and  gravest  cat, 

As  at  the  head  of  the  table  she  sat, 

And  held  in  her  paw  a  morsel  of  fat. 

And  heads  were  nodded  and  plans  were  made, 
Freely  discussed  and  carefully  weighed. 

By  which  the  boy  should  be  fully  paid 
For  the  crime  these  cats  at  his  door  had  laid. 

’Twas  twelve  o’clock  when  Tony  Lee 
Sprang  up  in  bed  to  look  and  see 
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What  the  terrible  noise  could  be 

That  made  him  tremble  and  quake  in  each  knee. 

Now,  picture  a  moment  the  sight  that  he  saw: 
Everywhere  cats,  from  ceiling  to  floor; 

There  were  cats  on  the  mantel  and  cats  round  the  door. 
There  were  cats  in  the  closet,  and  on  the  bed  more. 

There  were  cats  on  the  table  and  cats  on  each  chair, 
There  were  cats  in  the  window,  and  none  would  dare 
To  say  if  they  ended  on  earth  or  in  air, 

And  each  grave  cat  was  dressed  with  care. 

In  robes  of  black  they  were  all  arrayed, 

And  every  tail  with  care  was  laid 

By  the  side  of  its  owner,  who  music  made 

As  her  head  and  her  body  were  gently  swayed. 

And  the  poor  boy  gasped,  but  no  word  could  he  say. 
For  the  wails  and  the  shrieks  of  this  horrible  lay 
As  plain  to  him  were  as  the  sun  is  by  day, 

And  he  trembled  and  shook  in  a  sad,  sad  way. 

Then  down  from  the  mantel  and  on  to  the  bed 
Sprang  the  oldest  cat  with  a  gentle  tread, 

And  closer  and  closer  she  came  to  his  head, 

Till  his  face  was  brushed  by  her  tail  widespread. 

“  Never  again,”  she  murmured  low, 

“Shall  you  harm  a  cat  or  cause  one  woe.” 

Then  a  long  procession,  moving  slow, 

Passed  over  the  boy  from  head  to  toe. 
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And  every  tail  o’er  his  face  was  brushed, 

Till  all  of  a  sudden  his  breathing  was  hushed. 

He  had  fainted  away,  completely  crushed 

By  the  terror  of  this  punishment  that  over  him  rushed. 

’Twas  day  when  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  light, 

And  he  thought  it  a  miserable  dream  of  the  night, 

Till  turning,  he  gazed  on  a  horrible  sight 
That  gave  him  another  and  terrible  fright. 

For  there  by  his  side — -just  think  of  that ! — 

All  furry  and  black,  lay  the  tail  of  a  cat. 

Then  up  he  sprang  and  in  bed  he  sat, 

While  his  heart  went  rapidly  pit-a-pat. 

He  buried  that  tail  ere  the  close  of  day 
In  a  dismal  swamp,  in  the  mud  and  clay, 

Thinking  there  out  of  sight  it  would  always  stay, 

While  he  could  forget  and  return  to  play. 

But,  alas !  no  play  has  he  ever  done  yet 
For  lo!  in  spite  of  the  mud  and  wet, 

The  stump  of  that  tail  was  most  solidly  set, 

And  a  large  crop  of  cat-tails  it  did  beget. 

At  last  my  tale  is  finished  and  done, 

A  tale  of  a  tail  when  first  begun  ; 

But  now,  instead  of  a  tale  of  one, 

There  are  cat-tails  everywhere  under  the  sun. 

Annie  Weston  Whitnkt. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 

IN  the  fullness  of  time  a  republic  rose  up  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  America.  Thousands  of  years  had  passed 
away  before  this  child  of  the  ages  could  be  born.  From 
whatever  there  was  of  good  in  the  systems  of  former 
centuries  she  drew  her  nourishment;  the  wrecks  of  the 
past  were  her  warnings.  With  the  deepest  sentiment  of 
faith  fixed  in  her  inmost  nature,  she  disenthralled  reli¬ 
gion  from  bondage  to  temporal  power,  that  her  worship 
might  be  worship  only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  wis¬ 
dom  which  had  passed  from  India  through  Greece,  with 
what  Greece  had  added  of  her  own;  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome ;  the  mediaeval  municipalities ;  the  Teutonic 
method  of  representation;  the  political  experience  of 
England ;  the  benignant  wisdom  of  the  expositors  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations  in  France  and  Holland, 
all  shed  on  her  their  selectest  influence.  She  washed 
the  gold  of  political  wisdom  from  the  sands  wherever  it 
was  found ;  she  cleft  it  from  the  rocks ;  she  gleaned  it 
among  ruins.  Out  of  all  the  discoveries  of  statesmen 
and  sages,  out  of  all  the  experience  of  past  human  life, 
she  compiled  a  perennial  political  philosophy,  the  pri¬ 
mordial  principles  of  national  ethics.  The  wise  men  of 
Europe  sought  the  best  government  in  a  mixture  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy;  and  America 
went  behind  these  names  to  extract  from  them  the  vital 
elements  of  social  forms,  and  blend  them  harmoniously 
in  the  free  Commonwealth,  which  comes  nearest  to  the 
illustration  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men.  She  in¬ 
trusted  the  guardianship  of  established  rights  to  law ; 
the  movements  of  reform  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
drew  her  force  from  the  happy  reconciliation  of  both. 

George  Bancroft. 
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THE  PARTING  LOVERS. 

GOOD-NIGHT,  sweetheart !  It  can’t  be  ten,  I  know ; 

That  clock  had  better  “  go  a  little  slow  1” 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  have  the  face 
To  take  “  new  deab  ”  at  such  a  rapid  pace. 

Full  well  I  know  ten  minutes  have  not  flown 
Since  it  struck  nine!  Good-night,  my  love,  my  own! 
“Good-night,  Charlie!” 

Oh  !  yes;  last  night,  while  going  down  Broadway, 
Whom  do  you  think  I  met.  ?  Dick  Gray  ! 

Just  home  from  Europe!  You  should  hear  him  talk! 
’Twould  make  a  mummy  laugh  to  see  him  walk ! 

He  struts  around  with  such  a  killing  air. 

Ha!  ha!  Good-night,  my  love,  my  jewel  rare! 
“Good-night,  Charlie!” 

O  Katie!  Wait,  dear  !  I  forgot  to  tell 

You  something.  Let  me  think!  That’s  funny  !  Well, 

It’s  gone,  and  in  a  moment  so  am  I. 

My  darling,  how  I  hate  to  say  good-bye ! 

Some  fellows  would  much  later  stay,  I  know  ; 

But  “Ten,”  your  mother  says;  so  I  must  go. 

“Good-night,  Charlie!” 

Some  time,  oewitching  Kate — ah!  some  time,  sweet — 
“Good-bye”  shall  we  consider  obsolete, 

No  more  will  clocks  strike  terror  to  my  heart. 

And  in  exultant  tones  bid  me  depart. 

Ah  !  now,  like  Cinderella  at  the  ball, 
l  fly  from  happiness  !  Good-night,  my  all! 

“  Good-night,  Charlie  1” 
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Oh  !  Katie  dear,  is’t  too  much  trouble,  think, 

To  get  a  match  ?-  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
Without  my  smoke.  It  is  a  lovely  night, 

So  clear  and  sweet,  and  it  is  just  as  bright 
As  day.  Well,  I  must  tear  myself  away. 

Thanks,  dear !  Good-night,  once  more  I’ll  say  1 
“  Good-night,  Charlie !” 

Oh!  dear!  How  stupid  of  me!  There’s  my  cane — 

I  must  come  back  and  get  it !  Should  it  rain 
To-morrow  eve,  will  come  and  let  you  know 
About  the  party ;  if  not,  we’ll  go. 

Hark !  Catch  me  ere  I  fall !  Oh !  what  a  shock ! 

It  strikes  again !  Good -night!  Confound  that  clock! 


“  Good-night,  Charlie!” 


Mary  E.  Day. 


HOW  PAUL  WON  HIS  GOAT. 


(Abridged  from  Harper’s  Young  People.) 


OATS  have  broken  out  in  our  street  violently,  va* 


VJT  riously,  and  promiscuously,  accompanied  by  carts 
differing  one  from  another  in  glory — some  distinguished 
by  reason  of  their  real  elegance  and  beauty,  and  others 
by  the  clever  use  of  such  unpromising  materials  as  odds 
and  ends  of  old  lumber,  and  miscellaneous  wheels  most 
artfully  adjusted.  The  epidemic  has  spread  rapidly( 
and  in  spite  of  every  precaution  my  own  little  man  Paul 
has  it  thoroughly. 

One  evening  in  the  early  spring  little  Paul  had  been 
left  at  home  to  take  care  of  his  mother.  His  father  had 
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gone  with  sister  Alice  to  a  gay  dinner-party,  and  we 
two,  close  friends  and  good  comrades,  had  planned  a 
happy  little  tea-party  beside  our  beloved  log-fire. 

Deep  down  in  the  warm  heart  of  a  bed  of  ashes  lie 
three  potatoes,  buried  there  by  Paul  himself  an  hour 
ago.  From  the  mantel-shelf  dangle  two  monstrous 
winter  apples,  whose  stems  can  be  relied  upon,  suspended 
by  strings,  the  loose  ends  of  which  are  in  custody  of 
two  Chinese  idols,  grim  and  rigid. 

A  tete-a-tete  tea-service,  in  oldj  blue-and-white  willow 
pattern,  is  on  a  fan-shaped  tray,  behind  which,  in  due 
time,  Paul  will  preside. 

We  have  put  out  the  gas  and  lighted  two  candles, 
taking  care  to  cover  them  with  pink  shades,  that  they 
shall  not  rob  the  firelight  of  its  value.  Paul  is  in  his 
low  arm-chair,  and  I  am  in  mine.  The  biscuits  have 
arrived. 

The  final  touches  have  been  given  to  our  little  ban¬ 
quet,  and  Paul  stands  off  to  view  the  effect.  He  seats 
himself  again  behind  the  tea-tray,  and  addresses  himself 
to  the  cares  of  hospitality :  “  Two  lumps  for  you,  two  for 
me  ;  lots  of  milk  in  my  cup,  mighty  little  in  yours.  And 
don’t  let  Mary  wait ;  I  want  to  take  all  the  care  of  you 
myself.  If  Mary  will  put  two  logs  on  the  fire  for  us, 
and  some  pine-cones  under  to  hurry  up  the  blaze,  I’ll 
do  all  the  rest.  And  please  don’t  you  open  your  potato, 
mother.  You’ll  be  sure  to  burn  your  precious  fingers.” 

All  this  my  little  man  proceeds  to  do  with  anxious 
haste  and  a  delicate  touch  all  his  own,  infusing  into  the 
simple  and  homely  dishes  a  flavor  truly  delicious.  Not 
until  I  have  been  served  with  the  hottest  and  brownest 
and  best  of  everything  can  he  be  induced  to  eat  a 
morsel. 
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In  due  time,  however,  the  oysters  are  all  eaten  and  the 
teapot  is  empty.  To  preserve  the  formalities,  Paul  has 
removed  the  first  course  and  brought  on  the  roasted 
apples,  has  served  me  with  a  particularly  juicy  and 
sugary  one,  and  has  just  tasted  his  own,  when,  the  post¬ 
man’s  ring,  and  Mary  appears  with  a  letter. 

“  It’s  for  you,  Paul,”  I  exclaim.  “  Who  writes  to  you 
from  Rossville?” 

“  Oh  !  I  know,  mother.  It’s  from  Harry  Randall. 
Please  read  it  to  me.  I  have  to  spell  it  out  so.” 

The  boys  had  passed  their  last  long  vacation  together, 
and  though  Harry  is  Paul’s  elder  by  several  years,  they 
are  none  the  less  firm  friends. 

Harry  wrote  that  he  was  to  go  to  Heidelberg  to 
school,  and  his  dear  Billy  must  be  sold  at  once.  “  And 
isn’t  it  hard,  Paul,”  the  letter  went  on,  “just  as  my 
splendid  new  harness  is  done.  And  there’s  my  sulky, 
all  fresh  painted  for  the  spring.  When  I  think  of  the 
dandy  fun  you  and  I  have  had  with  his  dear  little  plow  and 
his  harrow,  and  how  Billy  minded  the  rein,  it’s  too  much; 
I  just  can’t  stand  it.  And  some  horrid,  bullying  fellow 
is  bound  to  buy  him,  some  dunce  or  other  that  thinks  a 
goat  is  only  good  for  beating.  I’d  give  him  to  you,  Paul, 
I’d  love  to;  but  you  don’t  live  in  the  country,  you  see, 
and  your  father  would  never  let  you  have  him.  I 
thought  you  might  happen  to  know  of  a  real  decent 
fellow  who  might  like  to  buy  the  whole  rig.  I’ll  sell  it 
to  that  kind  of  a  boy  for  ten  dollars,  new  harness  and 
all.  And  you  can  tell  him  my  new  whip’s  got  a  daisy 
lash  for  snapping.” 

Dear  little  Paul !  He  has  got  a  staggering  blow. 
He  takes  the  letter  gently  from  my  hand,  folds  it  slowly, 
and  then  sits  quite  still,  staring  blindly  at  it,  his  brows 
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twitching,  and  his  under-lip  quivering  with  the  struggle 
to  be  brave.  But  his  eyes  are  filling,  and  so  are  mine. 

“  Precious  mother,  I  am  never  to  have  a  goat,  I  know 
that ;  but  if  we  could  talk  it  over  a  little  to-night,  J 
mightn’t  mind  so  very  much  about  it.  I’ve  been  afraid 
to  go  near  the  front  windows  all  day  ;  I’ve  kept  away  from 
’em.  For  there  are  Murray  and  Maxwell  and  Thomp¬ 
son  aril  out  with  their  sulkies  and  box-wagons,  and  they 
go  tearing  past,  slashing  their  whips  and  whooping. 
And  if  they  catch  me  peeping  through  the  curtains,  they 
holloa  out,  cSay  Paul,  say!  come  out  and  have  a  turn  1 
I  shake  my  head  and  say,  ‘  I’m  busy.’  But  it’s  no  use, 
Down  I  go  and  out  to  ’em.  In  I  get  and  take  the  reins, 
and  away  we  go  lickity-split  round  the  corner,  up  the 
next  block,  and  home  again.  And  then  out  I  get  and 
thank  'em,  like  the  beggar  that  I  am.  But  I  am  all 
shrivelled  up  inside  with  the  sneaking  and  the  shame  of 
it,  and  then  to-morrow  I’ll  go  and  do  it  all  over  again.” 

“  But  there  isn’t  any  shame  iu  that,  my  darling.  You 
would  do  just  the  same  for  them,  and  be  glad  to  do  it.” 

He  does  not  answer  me  at  once.  He  seems  to  be 
turning  over  and  over  in  his  troubled  mind  some  puzzle 
too  deep  for  him.  But,  fighting  manfully  the  tears  that 
keep  welling  up  and  choking  him,  suddenly  a  bright 
thought  sends  the  blood  flushing  over  his  sorrowful  little 
face,  and  he  finds  his  voice.  “  It  costs  lots  and  lots  of 
money  to  keep  a  goat  in  the  city,  I  know  that.  I’ve 
been  thinking  and  wondering  how  I  could  earn  some. 
I  needn’t  eat  any  butter  for  break ?ast,  nor  have  any  milk. 
Then  I’ll  go  to  bed  exactly  at  nine  without  telling. 
Father  promised  me  ten  cents  a  week  for  that.  Then 
there’s  my  mouth’s  allowance;  that’s  half  a  dollar.  And 
you  can  let  my  birthday  gift  and  my  Christmas  stocking 
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go.  A  boy  that’s  seven,  and  big  enough  to  manage  a 
strong  billy-goat,  don’t  care  for  presents — I  mean  other 
presents.” 

“  Yes,  dear;  but  a  goat  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  keep 
in  the  city  than  your  precious  earuings  will  amount 
to.” 

“  Well,  then,  dear  mother,  there’s  my  money  iu  the 
savings  bank— my  thirty  dollars.  Father  says  it’s  to 
stay  there  till  I’m  a  big  fellow  and  go  to  college.  1 
mightn’t  live  to  be  a  big  fellow.  Don’t  you  think  I'm  a 
very  little  chap  for  seven,  mother?  And  don’t  you 
think  I  am  sick  a  great  deal  ?  And,  oh  !  I  get  tired  so 
easy!  When  I  try  to  learn  my  eight  table  or  do  my 
best  to  get  my  sums  into  my  head,  it  aches  so  they  don’t 
get  in  at  all.  For  I’m  not  clever  like  other  boys.  May¬ 
be  the  reason  why  the  Blessed  Lord  don’t  help  me  with 
my  lessons  is  because  I’m  not  to  grow  up  to  need  them.” 
And  then,  after  a  long  pause,  in  which  his  wistful  eyes 
seem  to  be  searching  the  future  :  “  After  I’m  gone  you 

and  father  will  take  out  my  bank-book  and  look  through 
it,  and  say, *  What  shall  we  do  with  Paul’s  money,  there’s 
such  a  lot  of  it?  The  little  chap  didn’t  live  to  use  it, 
after  all,  did  he?’  And  then,  my  mother,  I  want  you  to 
take  it  every  bit,  and  spend  it  all  in  goats  and  wagons 
and  harnesses  for  poor  boys  whose  fathers  can’t  afford  to 
buy  ’em,  and  who  long  for  ’em  as  much  as  I  do,  and  who 
would  be  good  to  a  goat,  and — and  patient  with  it,  and 
would  make  a  dear  friend  of  it,  just  like  me.  You  see, 
mother,  a  goat  is  alive.  He  would  be  like  a  splendid, 
big,  trusty  dog.  We’d  be  chums.  He’d  understand 
every  word  I  said  to  him.  And  when  I’m  too  tired  to 
study,  and  can’t  eat  my  dinner,  he  would  pull  me  away 
out-of-town  to  the  Park ;  and  there  I’d  make  a  big  bun* 
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die  of  all  my  bad  feelings  and  throw  them  into  the  lake, 
and  come  back  home  to  you  so  gay  and  so  fine  that 
maybe,  after  all,  I  might  get  big  and  strong  like  other 
boys,  and  the  Blessed  Lord  might  change  His  mind, 
and  not  take  me  away  from  you,  after  all !” 

Our  little  supper  is  ended,  and  with  it  almost  the  last 
shred  of  my  resolution.  But  I  make  one  more  rally, 
and  with  what  feeble  courage  and  fainting  purpose 
are  left  to  me,  I  lead  him  over  the  old  battle-ground  yet 
again. 

He  follows  me,  meekly  and  submissively,  step  by  step, 
and  at  last  falls  silent,  his  frail  little  body  relaxed  in  a 
hopeless  attitude,  in  his  arm-chair,  his  slender  legs  over 
the  fender — a  figure  so  touching  in  the  desolateness  of 
its  sorrowing  as  to  render  him  too  nearly  the  image  of 
little  Paul  Dombey  for  the  peaceful  comfort  of  his 
mother. 

“My  son,  look  up;  look  into  your  mother’s  eyes. 
What  do  you  find  there  ?  What  have  you  ever  found 
there  but  loving-kindness?  This  long  desire  of  your 
heart  we  do  not  give  you,  because  we  know  that  in  such 
a  great  city  as  this  it  will  hurt  you.  And  it  is  just 
because  you  are  such  a  little  chap  that  you  cannot  see 
the  reason  why.” 

“  O  dear  mother !  stop"  right  there.  I  do  see  the 
reason  why.  But  it’s  not  as  you  think  :  it’s  because  I 
haven’t  ‘  ways ;’  they  have  been  left  out  entirely.  If 
sister  wants  something  very  much  that  she  oughtn’t  to 
have,  and  she  begs  and  begs  father  for  it,  she  gets  it.  It 
is  because  she  has  ‘  ways  ’ — pretty,  coaxing  ways.  1 
haven’t  *  ways,’  even  with  the  Blessed  Lord. 

“And  now  this  billy-goat.  I’ve  been  praying  hard  all 
winter  long  that  you  and  father  might  be  willing  for  me 
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to  have  a  goat.  If  I  wake  up  in  the  night  I  can’t  go  to 
sleep  again,  begging  the  Lord  for  Billy.  Lately  I  am 
trying  another  way.  I  am  asking  Him  to  take  away 
the  wish  for  Billy  altogether,  and  let  me  forget  all  about 
it.  It’s  no  use.  He  doesn’t  pay  the  least  attention  to 
me ;  and,  mother,  I  don’t  believe  He  ever  will.” 

In  the  excitement  of  this  last  appeal,  Paul  had  risen, 
his  eyes  are  shining,  but  not  through  tears,  his  whole 
frame  throbbiug,  his  clear  young  voice  thrilling  with 
the  intensity  of  his  protest. 

I  know  at  this  moment  I  am  conquered,  that  I  had 
better  lay  down  my  weapons  and  surrender  uncondi¬ 
tionally.  I  give  no  sign,  but  I  gather  the  little  fellow 
into  my  arms  and  hold  him  close  fora  long  time,  caress¬ 
ing  his  soft  hair  and  his  brow,  and  kissing  his  innocent 
face.  The  clock  strikes  nine.  Paul  lifts  his  head  and 
looks  nt  me.  He  straightens  himself,  tightens  the 
quivering  lines  about  his  mouth,  and  with  a  brave  resolve 
in  his  face,  kisses  me. 

“  I  haven’t  taken  very  good  care  of  you  to-night, 
sweet  mother.  I  have  been  selfish  and  silly,  and  no 
better  than  a  great  cry-baby.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself, 
and  I’m  going  to  bed.  Good-night,  my  loving  mother.” 

“Good-night,  Paul;  good-night,  my  blessing.”  But  to 
my  own  heart:  “  You’ve  won,  my  little  lad.  You  think 
you  haven’t  ‘  ways,’  but  they  are  too  much  for  your 
mother.  You’ve  won  your  goat,  my  boy.”  I  had 
nearly  shouted  it  to  him  in  the  glow  of  reaction. 

When  Paul’s  father  and  sister  come  home,  brimming 
over  with  fun  and  merry  nonsense,  they  find  a  dull  and 
silent  listener.  Alice  goes  off  to  bed  in  dudgeon,  but 
her  father  reads  my  face  better. 

“Something  has  happened,  little  woman.  What  is  it?” 
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He  rakes  the  coals,  throws  on  a  fresh  log,  and  I  tell  hin. 
this  story.  When  I  come  to  that  touch  of  Paul’s  having 
no  “  ways,”  even  with  the  Blessed  Lord,  his  father  starts 
up,  out  of  the  room,  up  the  stairs,  and  as  he  rushes  into 
Paul’s  room  overhead,  I  hear  him  callout: 

“  Paul  !  Paul,  my  boy !  are  you  awake  ?  We  are  going 
for  your  g oat  to-morrow,  you  and  I.  We’ll  take  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  go  right  after  breakfast,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  us  if  we  don’t  find  a  perfect  beauty  before  sum 


down.” 


Anne  Borden. 


NIX’S  MATE* 


HE  tide  runs  strong,  and  the  sea  grows  dark, 


-L  Hark  ye,  Pilot !  (Cling,  clang,  cling  !) 
The  night  wind  freshens  and  drives  the  bark; 


(Cling !) 


The  slugg:sh  fog-horns  fill  the  air, 

And  fitful  is  the  beacon’s  glare, 

Aud  near  us  lies  an  island  bare. 

Hark  ye,  hark  ye  !” 

(Cling — clang — cling !) 

‘  Quiet,  lad,  ’tis  the  bell-buoy  tolls 
As  the  heavy  sea  beneath  it  rolls. 

The  lights  are  bright  on  the  long  sea-wall, 

[  know  the  reefs  where  the  breakers  fall, 

And  I  know  where  there  are  no  rocks  at  all.” 


•  A  black  rock  in  Boston  harbor  has  this  legend. 
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“  But  the  isle  is  black,  without  shoals  or  sands, 

Hark  ye!  hark  ye!  (Cling,  clang,  cling  ) 

And  black  on  the  rock  the  beacon  stands. 

(Cling !) 

And  the  bell-buoy’s  voice  has  a  warning  tone, 

And  flares  the  light  on  the  pile  of  stone. 

What  makes  the  isle  so  black  and  lone? 

Hark  ye,  hark  ye !” 

(Cling — clang — cling !) 

“  That  island,  boy,  was  once  fresh  and  green, 

The  fairest  isle  in  the  harbor  seen, 

’Tis  the  ghost  of  an  isle  that  you  yonder  see, 

Now  the  bell  strikes  one,  now  the  bell  stakes  three 
Ind  the  night  shade  falls,  and  the  wind  blows  free. 

“  The  trees  are  gone,  the  fields,  the  shore, 

And  the  heron  comes  to  the  reef  no  more, 

No  sea-gull’s  wings  to  the  rock  dips  dowa, 

Nor  petrel  white  nor  sea-mew  brown, 

Nor  boat  stops  there  from  port  or  town.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  rocks  of  the  reft  sea-wau  ?— 
Hark  ye,  Pilot!”  (Cling,  clang,  cling!) 

“I  know  where  there  are  no  rocks  at  all.” 

(Cling !) 

“  Then,  Pilot,  we’re  safe,  so  tell  to  me 
The  tale  of  this  isle  on  the  haunted  sea, 

While  the  bell  strikes  one,  and  the  bell  strikes  three 
Hark  ye,  hark  ye !” 

(Cling — clang — cling  1) 
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11  Listen,  boy,  the  tide  runs  fast 

Where  the  green  isle  lay  in  the  years  long  past. 

There  once  a  gibbet  the  moon  shone  through, 

And  its  iron  frames  the  high  winds  blew— 

There  the  crimes  of  the  sea  received  their  due.  • 

“Old  Nix  was  a  captain,  hard  and  bold, 

And  he  reaped  the  sea  and  gathered  gold ; 

He  gathered  gold,  but  one  windy  night 
They  found  him  dead  ’neath  the  gunwale  li gc*. 
And  his  mate  stood  near  him,  dumb  and  white. 

“And  his  mate  they  seized — a  young  sailor  he — 
And  charged  him  with  murder  upon  the  se£. 

And  they  brought  him  here  where  the  island  lay. 
Where  the  gibbet  rose  o’er  the  windy  bay ; 

’Twas  more  than  a  hundred  years  to-day.” 

“  O  Pilot !  Pilot !  how  dark  it  grows ! 

Hark  ye,  hark  ye !  (Cling,  clang,  cling  fj 
Across  the  bay  the  fog  wind  blows. 

(Cling!) 

The  beacons  turn  in  the  fog  clouds  drear, 

And  my  head  is  dulled  with  nameless  fear 
They  did  not  hang  that  sailor  here? 

Hark  ye,  hark  ye !” 

(Cling — clang — cling !) 

“  Here  lay  the  ship,  and  the  island  there, 

And  the  sun  on  the  summer  oaks  shone  fair, 

And  they  took  him  there  ’mid  the  chains  to  die. 
And  he  gazed  on  the  green  shores  far  and  nigh, 
Then  turned  his  face  to  the  open  sky, 
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“And  lie  said,  ‘Great  Heaven,  receive  my  prayer; 
The  shores  are  green  and  the  isle  is  fair ; 

To  my  guiltless  life  my  witness  be ; 

Let  the  green  isle  die  ’mid  the  sobbing  sea. 

And  the  sailors  see  it  and  pity  me. 

“  *  In  her  old  thatched  cottage  my  mother  will  spin, 
And  dream  of  her  boy  on  the  coast  of  Lynn, 

Or  watch  from  her  door  ’neath  the  linden  tree ; 

O  Heaven  !  just  Heaven,  my  witness  be, 

Let  the  island  beneath  sink  into  the  sea. 

“  ‘  Let  it  waste,  let  it  waste  in  the  moaning  waves, 
With  its  withered  oaks  and  its  pirates’  graves. 

Till  it  lie  on  the  waters  black  and  bare, 

The  ghost  of  an  isle  ’mid  the  islands  fair, 

Where  bell  shall  toll  and  beacons  glare !’ 

“  He  died,  and  the  island  shrank  each  year, 

The  green  trees  withered,  the  grass  grew  sere. 

And  the  rock  itself  turned  black  and  bare 
And  lurid  beacons  rose  in  air, 

And  the  bell-buoy  rings  forever  there. 

“  The  bell-buoy  rings  in  the  moaning  sea, 

And  it  now  strikes  one,  and  it  now  strikes  three  i” 

Hezekiah  Butterworth. 
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DER  COMING  MAN. 


1VANT  some  invorinashun,  shust  so  quickly  vet 
I  can, 

How  I  shall  priug  mine  Yawcob  oup  to  been  der 
coming  man, 

Eor  efery  day  id  seem  to  me  de  brosbect  look  der 
harder 

To  make  dot  coming  man  imbrove  upon  dot  going 
fed  der. 

’Tvas  beddher  he  vas  more  like  me,  a  Deutcher  blaib 
and  rude, 

As  to  been  abofe  hees  peesnis  und  grown  out  to  beeD 
a  dude. 

I  don’d  oxshbect  dot  poy  off  mine  a  Yashington  to 
be, 

Und  schop  mit  hadchets  all  aroundt  ubon  mine  abble 
dree 

So  he  can  let  der  coundtry  know  he  schmardter  vas  as 

I, 

Und  got  scheap  adverdising  dot  he  don’t  could  dell  a 
lie : 

Mine  Yawcob  lets  der  drees  alone  undil  der  fruit  dhey 
bear, 

Und  dhen  dot  feller  be  looks  oudt  und  gets  der  lion’s 
snare. 

Some  say  ’tvas  beddher  dot  you  teach  der  young  ideas 
to  shoot ; 

Veil,  I  dink  dis  aboudt  id  :  dot  advice  id  vas  no  goot! 
Dot  poy  vonce  dook  hees  broder  oudt  und  dhey  blay 
Villiam  TeU, 
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BuduYawcob  vas  no  shooter — he  don’t  do  id  pooty 
veil ; 

Dot  arrow  don’t  go  droo  de  core,  budt  id  vent  pooty 
near — 

Shust  near  enough  to  miss  id  und  go  droo  hees  broder’s 
ear. 

Be  dravels  mit  hees  buysickle  in  efery  kind  off  vedder, 

Und  dough  he  vas  a  demperauce  poy,  somedimes  he  • 
dakes  a  “  header:” 

I  don’t  know  oxactly  vot  dat  vas,  budt  dot  poy  he  only 
grumble, 

Und  say  I  beddher  try  id  vonce,  dhen  maybe  I  vould 
‘‘tumble.” 

Dot  Yawcob  say?  dot  ve  vas  boor:  und  he  vants  to  be 
richer, 

Und  dot  der  coming  man  must  been  a  virsd-glass  pase- 
pali  pitcher ; 

Fte  say  he  must  be  “shtriking  oudt,”  und  try  und 
“  make  a  hit,” 

IJnd  tells  me  I  vas  “  off  mine  pase  ”  vhen  I  make  fun 
off  it; 

Vhen  I  say  he  soon  must  baddle  hees  canoe  “  oudt  on  der 
schwim.” 

He  say  dot  von  off  Honlan’s  shells  vas  goot  enough  for 
him. 

\Tot  Shakesbeer  say  aboudt  der  son  dot’s  brofligate  and 
vild ; 

‘  How  sharper  as  a  serpent’s  thanks  vas  been  der  tooth¬ 
less  child  ?” 
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(I  got  dot  deedle  dwisted ;  I  mean  dot  thankless 
youth. 

He  cuts  his  poor  oldt  fader  more  as  a  serpent’s 
tooth.) 

Und  dhen  der  broverb  dells  us  dot  der  shild  he  must 
obey, 

Und  dot  eef  you  should  sphare  der  rod  you  sphoil  him 
righdt  away. 

Veil,  Yawcob,  he  vas  pooty  goot — I  guess  I  don’d  gom* 
plain. 

I  sometimes  vish,  mineself,  dot  I  vas  been  a  poy  again. 

I  lets  him  play  mit  pase-pall,  und  dake  headers  vhile  he 
can. 

I  piings  him  up  mit  kinduess,  und  I  risk  der  coming 
man. 

Let  neighbor  Pfeiffer  use  der  shitck,  vhile  Otto  howls 
und  dances ; 

I’ll  shpoil  der  rod  und  sphare  der  child,  I  dink,  und 
dake  de”  sha‘’cuv 
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BEST  SELECTIONS 

NUMBER  2. 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  ADDRESS. 

THE  old  year,  hoary  with  the  snows  of  age,  exhausted 
with  the  labors  of  its  life,  tottering  under  its  weight 
of  days,  stood  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  closing  day  of  its  life  was  waning.  The  last  sunset 
threw  its  golden  beams  over  the  white  robe  of  the  depart¬ 
ing  monarch.  The  stars  came  out  on  the  tented  field  of 
night  to  keep  their  vigils  with  him.  Around  the  altar 
of  many  a  rustic  church  or  solemn  cathedral  gathered 
God’s  children  to  watch  “  the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in.” 

The  hours  fled  slowly  by — nine,  ten,  eleven — how  sol¬ 
emnly  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  floats  out  upon  the 
still  air.  It  dies  gently  away,  swells  out  again  in  the 
distance,  and  seems  to  be  caught  up  by  spirit-voices  of 
departed  years,  until  the  air  is  filled  with  melancholy 
strains.  It  is  the  requiem  of  the  dying  year.  Tenderly, 
mournfully  it  lingers  upon  the  ear  and  sinks  into  the 
heart ;  slowly  and  softly  it  dies  away.  The  clock  strikes 
twelve ;  the  grave  opens  and  closes,  and  the  old  year  is 
buried. 

Turning  with  saddened  hearts  from  the  tomb,  a  gush 
®f  joyous  melody  bursts  upon  us.  The  bells  are  ringing 
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out  their  gladdest  notes  from  a  thousand  church  spires. 
Peal  upon  peal  the  music  comes,  until  an  exultant 
chorus  seems  to  fill  the  air  and  reverberate  from  the 
sky.  It  is  the  chorus  of  welcome  to  the  new  born  year. 


“  Brave  and  6trong, 

Bright  aa  Phoenix,  has  the  young  New  Year, 
Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  leaped  forth 
To  rule  the  world  in  triumph.” 


We  buried  the  old  year  in  silence  and  sadness.  We 
stood  as  mourners  at  the  grave  of  a  departed  friend.  To 
many  it  brought  misfortune  and  affliction.  From  some 
it  snatched  away  a  fond  sister  or  manly  brother ;  from 
some  a  doting  father  or  affectionate  mother.  The  wife 
hath  given  her  husband  and  the  husband  his  wife  at  its 
stern  behest ;  the  father  hath  consigned  to  its  cold  arms 
the  son  in  whom  his  life  centered,  and  the  mother  hath 
torn  from  her  bosom  her  tender  babe  and  buried  it  and 
her  heart  in  the  cold,  cold  ground. 

To  some  of  us  it  was  a  kind,  a  generous  year,  and  we 
have  learned  to  love  it  with  deep  and  earnest  affection. 
It  loaded  us  with  blessings.  It  poured  its  good  gifts  into 
our  cup  until  it  ran  over  with  fulness. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  a  jolly  old  year,  too.  I  remember 
how  its  face  was  often  wreathed  with  smiles ;  how  its  eyes 
often  twinkled  with  fun ;  and  how  it  sometimes  shook  its 
old  sides  with  laughter. 

Full  of  merriment  and  joy,  of  benefits  and  blessings, 
we  had  learned  to  love  the  old  year  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  affection.  Now  we  have  buried  it  with  all  it 
holds  dear,  in  the  sepulcher  of  the  ages.  It  sleeps  there 
in  its  dreamless  slumber — but  its  lessons,  its  lessons  re¬ 
main.  Oh !  the  lessons  of  the  dead  year !  How  im¬ 
portant  and  impressive ! 

Come  with  me  down  to  the  burying  ground  of  the 
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age6.  Let  us  enter  the  tomb  of  the  buried  years  and 
learn  their  lessons  of  wisdom.  Here  they  lie — the  six 
thousand  years  that  have  lived  and  died.  What  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  mingled  glory  and  shame ;  of  honor  and  deg¬ 
radation  ;  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  devastations 
of  war !  Here  is  one  with  the  smile  of  prosperity  upon 
its  brow ;  there  is  a  ghastly  year  of  want  and  famine. 
Here  is  one  bloody  with  the  carnage  of  the  battle  field ; 
here  one  lurid  with  the  flames  of  burning  martyrs.  Here 
is  one  black  with  the  foul  breath  of  the  plague  and  pes¬ 
tilence  ;  here  one  ringing  with  the  sighs  and  mournings 
of  stricken  households  ;  and  here  a  hundred  or  more  re¬ 
sounding  with  the  clanking  of  slave  chains  and  the  wails 
of  an  enslaved  people. 

But  the  scene  is  not  all  so  somber.  Light  shineth 
even  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  Here  is  a  year  bright 
with  the  deeds  of  a  Howard  or  a  Florence  Nightingale. 
Here  is  one  irradiate  with  the  flashing  star  of  Napoleon’s 
destiny,  which  gave  light  and  hope  to  the  down-trodden 
masses  of  Europe.  Here  lies  one  resounding  with  the 
shout  of  victory  when  Charles  Martel  met  the  tide  of 
Moslem  invasion  and  secured  Christian  civilization  to 
the  world.  Here  is  one  vocal  with  the  prayers  that  as¬ 
cended  from  Plymouth’s  rock -bound  coast ;  here  another 
breathing  the  spirit  of  peace  and  Christian  fellowship  in 
Penn’s  quiet  tones ;  here  another  filled  with  the  glad 
huzzas  which  welcomed  Washington  to  the  chair  of 
state ;  and  here  another  ringing  with  the  exultant  shouts 
of  three  millions  of  freemen  born  into  freedom.  With 
hearts  swelling  with  glad  emotion  we  look  further,  and 
there  in  the  distance  we  see  one  with  the  star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  upon  its  brow,  and  a  halo  of  glory  around  a  babe 
sleeping  in  Bethlehem’s  manger.  We  see  the  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  upon  the  hill-side  of  Judea  and 
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hear  the  voices  of  angels  singing  “  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men,”  and 
our  hearts  join  the  angelic  chorus  and  sing  “  Glory  to 
God  ”  for  the  brightness  buried  in  the  sepulcher  of  Time. 

We  have  buried  ours,  the  old  year,  with  these  that 
have  gone  before.  It  lies  with  them  folded  in  the 
slumber  of  death.  We  leave  them  and  come  forth  from 
the  sepulcher. 

The  passing  year  is  full  of  solemn  admonition.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  rapid  flight  of  time.  The  years  go 
by  like  shadows  on  the  dial.  A  day,  a  week,  a  month, 
a  year — what  is  it  ?  The  sun  rises,  climbs  to  the  zenith, 
sinks  down  the  western  slope,  and  a  day  is  gone.  The 
week  tolls  itself  away — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  and  it  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  time.  The 
months  chase  each  other  through  the  circling  year,  and 
the  new  calendar  is  begun  before  we  were  familiar  with 
the  old.  Old  Time  seems  to  stand  like  an  archer  with 
his  quiver  full  of  days,  and  shoot  them  by  us  with  the 
speed  of  swift-winged  arrows.  But  yesterday  we  lay  a 
babe  in  the  mother’s  arms ;  to-day,  youth,  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  here;  to-morrow,  old  age,  gray  hairs, 
a  tottering  form  and  the  tomb.  “  We  spend  our  years 
like  a  tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  years  are  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow ; 
for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.” 

Upon  every  tree  the  buds  are  dreaming  of  the  warmer 
sunshine  which  shall  awaken  them  to  life  and  clothe  the 
forest  in  a  mantle  of  green.  In  the  flower  buds  lies 
sleeping  all  the  rich  profusion  of  color  and  fragrance 
which  shall  give  beauty  to  the  summer  landscape  and 
perfume  to  the  summer  air.  Old  Winter  has  turned  the 
chatter  of  the  rivulet  into  stone,  but  the  breath  of  Spring 
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will  loosen  its  frozen  tongue  and  send  it  laughing  and 
chattering  in  forest  stream  or  mountain  cascade.  The 
snow  lies  on  meadow  and  grain  field — but  under  the 
snow,  down  in  the  dark  cold  earth,  there  are  rootlet* 
nestling  together  which  contain  the  grass  that  shall 
spread  an  emerald  carpet  under  our  feet,  and  the  grain 
whose  golden  billows  shall  rise  and  fall  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  growth  and  development.  Let 
us  apply  it  to  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the 
mind  of  the  babe,  wrapped  in  the  soft  slumbers  of  in¬ 
fancy,  unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  are  powers  which 
may  be  developed  into  the  genius  of  a  Newton  or  Hum¬ 
boldt.  In  our  hearts  lie  sleeping  ideas  of  duty,  love  for 
God  and  humanity,  resolutions  for  the  future,  ideals  of 
spiritual  excellence — which,  if  developed,  may  make  us  a 
blessing  and  an  example  to  the  world. 

The  past  is  buried,  the  present  is  with  us,  the  future 
is  before  us  ;  but  soon  our  present  and  our  future  will  be 
reckoned  with  the  past.  The  months  come  and  go  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  great  bell  of  Time  swinging 
in  the  dome  of  space,  is  tolling  away  our  years.  One 
after  another  they  ring  out  upon  the  air  and  float  away 
into  eternity.  In  a  little  while  the  knell  for  each  one  of 
us  will  cease,  and  we  will  slumber  with  our  fathers. 
But  with  Christian  faith  we  can  see  light  even  in  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  grave  is  but  the  portal  of 
Heaven.  From  above  come  voices  of  loved  ones  calling 
us  heavenward ;  and  listening,  we  long  for  the  land  of 
golden  streets,  celestial  light,  and  unfading  glory. 

Edward  Brooks. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  TRUE  ELOQUENCE. 

TRUE  eloquence  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  can 
not  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  maj 
toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases 
may  be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they  can  not  com¬ 
pass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in 
the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the 
pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it, — they  can 
not  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the  out¬ 
breaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,,  native 
force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  orna¬ 
ments  and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  dis¬ 
gust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country  hang  on  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 
Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in 
the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is 
eloquent ;  then  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  con¬ 
ception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high 
purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking 
on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward 
to  his  object, — this,  this  is  eloquence ;  or,  rather,  it  is 
something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence :  it  is 
action,  noble,  sublime,  Godlike  action. 

Daniel  Webster. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  NICK  VAN  STANN. 

I  CAN  not  vouch  my  tale  is  true. 

Nor  say,  indeed,  ’t is  wholly  new; 

But  true  or  false,  or  new  or  old, 

I  think  you’ll  find  it  fairly  told. 

A  Frenchman,  who  had  ne’er  before 
Set  foot  upon  a  foreign  shore, 

Weary  of  home,  resolved  to  go 
And  see  what  Holland  had  to  show. 

He  didn’t  know  a  word  of  Dutch, 

But  that  could  hardly  grieve  him  much ; 

He  thought,  as  Frenchmen  always  do, 

That  all  the  world  could  “  parley-voo.” 

At  length  our  eager  tourist  stands 
Within  the  famous  Netherlands, 

And,  strolling  gaily  here  and  there, 

In  search  of  something  rich  or  rare, 

A  lordly  mansion  greets  his  eyes : 

“  How  beautiful !  ”  the  Frenchman  cries, 

And,  bowing  to  the  man  who  sate 
In  livery  at  the  garden  gate, 

“  Pray,  Mr.  Porter,  if  you  please, 

Whose  very  charming  grounds  are  these? 

And,  pardon  me,  be  pleased  to  tell 
Who  in  this  splendid  house  may  dwell?  ” 

To  which,  in  Dutch,  the  puzzled  man 
Replied  what  seemed  like  “Nick  Van  Stann.”* 

“  Thanks !  ”  said  the  Gaul ;  “  the  owner’s  taste 
Is  equally  superb  and  chaste ; 

So  fine  a  house,  upon  my  word, 

Not  even  Paris  can  afford. 


•  Nicht  yerstann, — I  don’t  understand. 
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With  statues,  too,  in  every  niche ; 

Of  course  Monsieur  Van  Stann  is  rich, 
And  lives,  I  warrant,  like  a  king, — 

Ah !  wealth  must  be  a  charming  thing !  * 

In  Amsterdam  the  Frenchman  meets 
A  thousand  wonders  in  the  streets, 

But  most  he  marvels  to  behold 
A  lady  dressed  in  silk  and  gold ; 

Gazing  with  rapture  on  the  dame, 

He  begs  to  know  the  lady’s  name, 

And  hears,  to  raise  his  wonder  more, 
The  very  words  he  heard  before ! 

“  Mercy !  ”  he  cries ;  “  well,  on  my  life, 

My  lord  has  got  a  charming  wife ; 

’Tis  plain  to  see,  this  Nick  Van  Stann 
Must  be  a  very  happy  man.” 

Next  day  our  tourist  chanced  to  pop 
His  head  within  a  lottery  shop, 

And  there  he  saw,  with  staring  eyes, 

The  drawing  of  the  mammoth  prize. 

41  Ten  millions !  ’tis  a  pretty  sum  ; 

I  wish  I  had  as  much  at  home  : 

I ’d  like  to  know,  as  I’m  a  sinner, 

What  lucky  fellow  is  the  winner?” 
Conceive  our  traveler’s  amaze 
To  hear  again  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
“What?  no  !  not  Nick  Van  Stann  again? 
Faith  !  he’s  the  luckiest  of  men. 

You  may  be  sure  we  don’t  advance 
So  rapidly  as  that  in  France  : 

A  house,  the  finest  in  the  land  ; 

A  lovely  garden,  nicely  planned ; 
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A  perfect  angel  of  a  wife, 

And  gold  enough  to  last  a  life  ; 

Thera  never  yet  was  mortal  man 
So  blest  as  Monsieur  Nick  Van  Stann.” 

Next  day  the  Frenchman  chanced  to  meet 
A  pompous  funeral  in  the  street ; 

And,  asking  one  who  stood  close  by, 

What  nobleman  had  pleased  to  die, 

Was  stunned  to  hear  the  old  reply. 

The  Frenchman  sighed  and  shook  his  head, 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  poor  Nick  Van  Stann  is  dead ; 

With  such  a  house,  and  such  a  wife, 

It  must  be  hard  to  part  with  life  ; 

And  then,  to  lose  that  mammoth  prize, — 

He  wins,  and,  pop, — the  winner  dies  ! 

Ah,  well !  his  blessings  came  so  fast, 

I  greatly  feared  they  could  not  last : 

And  thus,  we  see,  the  sword  of  Fate 
Cuts  down  alike  the  small  and  great.” 

John  G.  Sax*. 


THE  RED  JACKET. 

7m IS  a  cold,  bleak  night!  with  angry  roar 
-L  The  north  winds  beat  and  clamor  at  the  door ; 
The  drifted  snow  lies  heaped  along  the  street, 

Swept  by  a  blinding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet ; 

The  clouded  heavens  no  guiding  starlight  lend, 

But  o’er  the  earth  in  gloom  and  darkness  bend ; 
Gigantic  shadows,  by  the  night  lamps  thrown, 

Dance  their  weird  revels  fitfully  alone. 

In  lofty  halls,  where  fortune  takes  its  ease, 

Sunk  in  the  treasures  of  all  lands  and  seas ; 
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In  happy  homes,  where  warmth  and  comfort  meet, 
The  weary  traveler  with  their  smiles  to  greet ; 

In  lowly  dwellings,  where  the  needy  swarm 
Round  starving  embers,  chilling  limbs  to  warm, 
Rises  the  prayer  that  makes  the  sad  heart  lights” 

*  Thank  God  for  home,  this  bitter,  bitter  night !  ” 

But  hark  !  above  the  beating  of  the  storm 
Peals  on  the  startled  ear  the  fire  alarm  ! 

Yon  gloomy  heaven’s  aflame  with  sudden  light, 
And  heart-beats  quicken  with  a  strange  affright  \ 
From  tranquil  slumbers  springs,  at  duty’s  call, 

The  ready  friend  no  danger  can  appall ; 

Fierce  for  the  conflict,  sturdy,  true,  and  brave, 

He  hurries  forth  to  battle  and  to  save. 

From  yonder  dwelling,  fiercely  shooting  out, 
Devouring  all  they  coil  themselves  about, 

The  flaming  furies,  mounting  high  and  higher, 
Wrap  the  frail  structure  in  a  cloak  of  fire. 

Strong  arms  are  battling  with  the  stubborn  foe 
In  vain  attempts  their  power  to  overthrow ; 

With  mocking  glee  they  revel  with  their  prey, 
Defying  human  skill  to  check  their  way. 

And  see !  far  up  above  the  flame’s  hot  breath, 
Something  that’s  human  waits  a  horrid  death  ; 

A  little  child,  with  waving  golden  hair, 

Stands,  like  a  phantom,  ’mid  the  horrid  glare, 

Her  pale,  sweet  face  against  the  window  pressed, 
While  sobs  of  terror  shake  her  tender  breast. 

And  from  the  crowd  beneath,  in  accents  wild, 

A  mother  screams,  “  O  God  !  my  child  !  my  child !  H 

Up  goes  a  ladder.  Through  the  startled  throng 
A  hardy  fireman  swiftly  moves  along ; 
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Mounts  sure  and  fast  along  the  slender  way, 

Fearing  no  danger,  dreading  but  delay. 

The  stifling  smoke-clouds  lower  in  his  path, 

Sharp  tongues  of  flame  assail  him  in  their  wrath ; 

But  up,  still  up  he  goes !  the  goal  is  won ! 

His  strong  arm  beats  the  sash,  and  he  is  gone ! 

Gone  to  his  death.  The  wily  flames  surround 
And  burn  and  beat  his  ladder  to  the  ground, 

In  flaming  columns  move  with  quickened  beat 
To  rear  a  massive  wall  ’gainst  his  retreat. 

Courageous  heart,  thy  mission  was  so  pure, 

Suffering  humanity  must  thy  loss  deplore ; 

Henceforth  with  martyred  heroes  thou  shalt  live, 
Crowned  with  all  honors  nobleness  can  give. 

Nay,  not  so  fast ;  subdue  these  gloomy  fears  ; 

Behold  !  he  quickly  on  the  roof  appears, 

Bearing  the  tender  child,  his  jacket  warm 
Flung  round  her  shrinking  form  to  guard  from  harm- 
Up  with  your  ladders!  Quick  !  ’t is  but  a  chance ! 
Behold,  how  fast  the  roaring  flames  advance ! 

Quick  !  quick  !  brave  spirits,  to  his  rescue  fly  ; 

Up !  up !  by  heavens  !  this  hero  must  not  die ! 

Silence !  he  comes  along  the  burning  road, 

Bearing,  with  tender  care,  his  living  load ; 

Aha !  he  totters  !  Heaven  in  mercy  save 
The  good,  true  heart  that  can  so  nobly  brave. 

He’s  up  again  !  and  now  he’s  coming  fast ! 

One  moment,  and  the  fiery  ordeal ’s  passed ! 

And  now  he’s  safe  !  Bold  flames,  ye  fought  in  vainl 
A  happy  mother  clasps  her  child  again  ! 

George  M.  Baker. 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 


WITH  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 


On  this  I  ponder 
Where’er  I  wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder, 
Sweet  Cork,  of  thee, — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


I’ve  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in, 
Tolling  sublime  in 
Cathedral  shrine ; 

While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 
Its  bold  notes  free, 
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Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I ’ve  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian’s  Mole  in, 

Their  thunder  rolling 
From  the  Vatican ; 

And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 
Of  Notre  Dame  ; 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o’er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 

O,  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

There’s  a  bell  in  Moscow; 
Where  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
In  Saint  Sophia 
The  Turkman  gets, 

And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer, 

From  the  tapering  summits 
Of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom 
I  freely  grant  them  ; 

But  there’s  an  anthem 
More  dear  to  me ; 
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Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 


Of  the  river  Lee. — Francis  Mahony. 


BUCK  FANSHAW’S  FUNERAL. 


OMEBODY  has  said  that  in  order  to  know  a  commu* 


hJ  nity,  one  must  observe  the  style  of  its  funerals  and 
know  what  manner  of  men  they  bury  with  most  cere¬ 
mony.  I  can  not  say  which  class  we  buried  with  most 
eclat  in  our  “  flush  times,”  the  distinguished  public  bene¬ 
factor  or  the  distinguished  rough — possibly  the  two  chief 
grades  or  grand  divisions  of  society  honored  their  illus¬ 
trious  dead  about  equally ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
philosopher  I  have  quoted  from  would  have  needed  to 
see  two  representative  funerals  in  Virginia  before  form¬ 
ing  his  estimate  of  the  people. 

There  was  a  grand  time  over  Buck  Fanshaw  when 
he  died.  He  was  a  representative  citizen.  He  had 
“killed  his  man,”  not  in  his  own  quarrel  to  be  sure,  but 
in  defence  of  a  stranger  beset  by  numbers.  He  had  kept 
a  sumptuous  saloon.  He  had  been  the  proprietor  of  a 
dashing  helpmeet,  whom  he  could  have  discarded  without 
the  formality  of  a  divorce.  He  had  held  a  high  position 
in  the  fire  department,  and  had  been  a  very  Warwick  in 
politics.  Wheu  he  died  there  was  great  lamentatioi 
throughout  the  town,  but  especially  in  the  vast  bottom 
stratum  of  society. 

On  the  inquest  it  was  shown  that  Buck  Fanshaw,  in 
the  delirium  of  a  wasting  typhoid  fever,  had  taken  arsenic, 
shot  himself  through  the  body,  cut  his  throat,  and  jumped 
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out  of  a  four-story  window  and  broken  his  neck,  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  the  jury,  sad  and  tearful,  but  with 
intelligence  unblinded  by  its  sorrow,  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  death  “  by  the  visitation  of  Providence.”  What  could 
the  world  do  without  juries  ! 

Prodigious  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral. 
All  the  vehicles  in  town  were  hired,  all  the  saloons  were 
put  ia  mourning,  all  the  municipal  and  fire-company 
flags  were  hung  at  half-mast,  and  all  the  firemen  ordered 
to  muster  in  uniform,  and  bring  their  machines  duly 
draped  in  black. 

Now — let  us  remark  in  parenthesis — as  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  had  representative  adventurers  in  the  Silver- 
land,  and  as  each  adventurer  had  brought  the  slang  of  his 
nation  or  his  locality  with  him,  the  combination  made 
the  slang  of  Nevada  the  richest  and  the  most  infinitely 
varied  and  copious  that  had  ever  existed  anywhere  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  except  in  the  mines  of  California  in 
the  “  early  days.”  Slang  was  the  language  of  Nevada. 
It  was  hard  to  preach  a  sermon  without  it,  and  be  under¬ 
stood.  Such  phrases  as  “You  bet!  ”  “  Oh,  no,  I  reckon 
not!”  “No  Irish  need  apply,”  and  a  hundred  others, 
became  so  common  as  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker 
unconsciously — and  very  often  when  they  did  not  touch 
the  subject  under  discussion  and  consequently  failed  to 
mean  anything. 

Regretful  resolutions  were  passed  and  various  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  ;  among  others,  a  committee  of  one  was 
appointed  to  call  on  a  minister — a  fragile,  gentle,  spiritual 
new  fledgling  from  an  eastern  theological  seminary,  and 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  mines.  The 
committee-man,  “  Scotty  ”  Briggs,  made  his  visit. 

Being  admitted  to  his  presence,  he  sat  down  before  the 
clergyman,  placed  his  fire-hat  on  an  unfinished  manu- 
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script  sermon  under  the  minister’s  nose,  took  from  it  a 
red  silk  handkerchief,  wiped  his  brow,  and  heaved  a  sigh 
of  dismal  impressiveness,  explanatory  of  his  business. 
He  choked  and  even  shed  tears,  but  with  an  effort  he 
mastered  his  voice,  and  said,  in  lugubrious  tones : 

“  Are  you  the  duck  that  runs  the  gospel-mill  next 
door?  ” 

“  Am  I  the — pardon  me,  I  believe  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.” 

With  another  sigh  and  a  half  sob,  Scotty  rejoined: 

“  Why,  you  see  we  are  in  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  the 
boys  thought  may  be  you ’d  give  us  a  lift,  if  we ’d  tackle 
you,  that  is,  if  I ’ve  got  the  rights  of  it,  and  you  ’re  the 
head  clerk  of  the  doxology  works  next  door.” 

“  I  am  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock  whose  fold 
is  next  door.” 

“  The  which  ?  ” 

“  The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  little  company  of  be¬ 
lievers  whose  sanctuary  adjoins  these  premises.” 

Scotty  scratched  his  head,  reflected  a  moment,  and 
then  said  : 

“  You  rather  hold  over  me,  pard.  I  reckon  I  can ’t 
call  that  card.  Ante  and  pass  the  buck.” 

“  How  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  did  I  understand 
you  to  say  ?  ” 

“Well,  you’ve  rather  got  the  bulge  on  me.  Or  may 
be  we ’ve  both  got  the  bulge,  somehow.  You  do  n’t  smoke 
me  and  I  don’t  smoke  you.  You  see  one  of  the  boys  has 
passed  in  his  checks,  and  we  want  to  give  him  a  good 
send-off,  and  so  the  thing  I ’m  on  now  is  to  rout  out  some¬ 
body  to  jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us,  and  waltz  him 
through  handsome.” 

“  My  friend,  I  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  bewildered. 
Your  observations  are  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me  j 
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Can  not  you  simplify  them  some  way?  At  first  I  thought 
perhaps  I  understood  you,  but  now  I  grope.  Would  it 
not  expedite  matters  if  you  restricted  yourself  to  cate¬ 
gorical  statements  of  fact  unincumbered  with  obstructing 
accumulations  of  metaphor  and  allegory  ?  ” 

Another  pause  and  more  reflection.  Then  Scotty  said  ; 

“  I  ’ll  have  to  pass,  I  judge.” 

“How?” 

“  You ’ve  raised  me  out,  pard.” 

“  I  still  fail  to  catch  your  meaning.” 

“  Why,  that  last  lead  of  your  ’n  is  too  many  for  me— 
that ’s  the  idea.  I  can ’t  neither  trump  nor  follow 
suit.” 

The  clergyman  sank  back  in  his  chair  perplexed. 
Scotty  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  reflection.  Presently  his  face  came  up,  sorrowful,  but 
confident. 

“  I ’ve  got  it  now,  so ’s  you  can  savvy,”  said  he.  “  What 
we  want  is  a  gospel-sharp.  See  ?  ” 

“A  what?” 

“  Gospel-sharp,  parson.” 

“0!  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before?  I  am  a 
clergyman — a  parson.” 

“Now  you  talk!  You  see  my  blind,  and  straddle  it 
like  a  man.  Put  it  there !  ” — extending  a  brawny  paw, 
which  closed  over  the  minister’s  small  hand  and  gave  it 
a  shake  indicative  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  fervent 
gratification. 

“  Now  we  ’re  all  right,  pard.  Let ’s  start  fresh.  Don’t 
you  mind  me  snuffling  a  little,  becuz  we  ’re  in  a  power  of 
trouble.  You  see  one  of  the  boys  has  gone  up  the 
flume — ” 

“  Gone  where  ?  ” 

“Up  the  flume — throw’d  up  the  sponge,  you  know.” 
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“  Thrown  up  the  sponge?  ” 

“  Yes — kicked  the  bucket — ” 

“  Ah — has  departed  to  that  mysterious  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns.” 

“Return?  Well,  I  reckon  not.  Why,  pard,  he ’s  dead!  ” 

“  Yes,  I  understand.” 

“  O,  you  do?  Well,  I  thought  may  be  you  might  be 
getting  tangled  once  more.  Yes,  you  see  he ’s  dead 
again —  ” 

“  Again  !  Why,  has  he  ever  been  dead  before  ?  ” 

“  Dead  before?  No.  Do  you  reckon  a  man  has  got 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat  ?  But  you  bet  he ’s  awful  dead 
now,  poor  old  boy,  and  I  wish  I ’d  never  seen  this  day. 
I  don’t  know  no  better  friend  than  Buck  Fanshaw.  I 
know’d  him  by  the  back  ;  and  when  I  know  a  man  like 
him,  I  freeze  to  him — you  hear  me.  Take  him  all  around, 
pard,  there  never  was  a  bullier  man  in  the  mines.  No 
man  ever  know’d  Buck  Fanshaw  to  go  back  on  a  friend. 
But  it ’s  all  up,  you  know  ;  it ’s  all  up.  It  ain’t  no  use. 
They ’ve  scooped  him  !  ” 

“  Scooped  him  ?  ” 

“Yes — death  has.  Well,  well,  well,  we’ve  got  to  give 
him  up.  Yes,  indeed.  It ’s  a  kind  of  hard  world  after 
all,  ain’t  it?  But,  pard,  he  was  a  rustler.  You  ought 
to  see  him  get  started  once.  He  was  a  bully  boy  with  a 
glass  eye  !  Just  spit  in  his  face,  and  give  him  room  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  strength,  and  it  was  just  beautiful  to  see 
him  peel  and  go  in.  He  was  the  worst  son  of  a  thief  that 
ever  draw’d  breath.  Pard,  he  was  on  it.  He  was  on  it 
bigger  than  an  Injun  !  ” 

“  On  it  ?  On  what  ?  ” 

“  On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight.  Un¬ 
derstand  ?  He  did  n’t  give  a  continental — for  anybody. 
Beg  your  pardon,  friend,  for  coming  so  near  saying  a 
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cuss  word — but  you  see  I ’m  on  an  awful  strain  in  this 
palaver,  on  account  of  having  to  cram  down  and  draw 
everything  so  mild.  But  we’ve  got  to  give  him  up. 
There  ain’t  any  getting  around  that,  I  don’t  reckon. 
Now,  if  we  can ’t  get  you  to  help  plant  him — ” 

“  Preach  the  funeral  discourse  ?  Assist  at  the  obse¬ 
quies  ?  ” 

“  Obs’quies  is  good.  Yes.  That’s  it ;  that’s  our  little 
game.  We  are  going  to  get  up  the  thing  regardless,  you 
know.  He  was  always  nifty  himself,  and  so  you  bet  you 
his  funeral  ain’t  going  to  be  no  slouch ;  solid  silver  door¬ 
plate  on  his  coffin,  six  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a  nig¬ 
ger  on  the  box,  with  a  biled  shirt  and  a  plug  hat  on — 
how ’s  that  for  high  ?  And  we  ’ll  take  care  of  you,  pard. 
We’ll  fix  you  all  right.  There  will  be  a  kerridge  for 
you ;  and  whatever  you  want  you  just  ’scape  out,  and 
we  ’ll  tend  to  it.  W e ’ve  got  a  shebang  fixed  up  for  you 
to  stand  behind  in  No.  One’s  house,  and  don’t  you  be 
afraid.  Just  go  in  and  toot  your  horn,  if  you  don’t  sell 
a  clam.  Put  Buck  through  as  bully  as  you  can,  pard,  for 
anybody  that  know’d  him  will  tell  you  that  he  was  one 
of  the  whitest  men  that  was  ever  in  the  mines.  You 
can’t  draw  it  too  strong.  He  never  could  stand  it  to  see 
things  goin’  wrong.  He’s  done  more  to  make  this  town 
peaceable  than  any  man  in  it.  I’ve  seen  him  lick  four 
greasers  in  eleven  minutes,  myself.  If  a  thing  wanted 
regulating,  he  war  n’t  a  man  to  go  browsing  around  after 
somebody  to  do  it,  but  he  would  prance  in  and  regulate 
it  himself.  He  war  n’t  a  Catholic;  but  it  didn’t  make 
no  difference  about  that  when  it  came  down  to  what 
man’s  rights  was — and  so,  when  some  roughs  jumped  the 
Catholic  boneyard  and  started  to  stake  out  town  lots  in 
it,  he  went  for  ’em,  and  he  cleaned  ’em,  too !  I  was 
there,  and  seen  it  myself.” 
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“  That  was  very  well,  indeed — at  least  the  impulse  was 
— whether  the  act  was  entirely  defensible  or  not.  Had 
deceased  any  religious  convictions  ?  That  is  to  say,  did 
he  feel  a  dependence  upon,  or  acknowledge  any  alle¬ 
giance  to,  a  higher  power  ?  ” 

More  reflection. 

“  I  reckon  you’ve  stumped  me  again,  pard.  Could  you 
say  it  over  once  more,  and  say  it  slow  ?  ” 

“  Well,  to  simplify  it  somewhat,  was  he,  or  rather  had 
he  ever  been  connected  with  any  organization  sequestered 
from  secular  concerns  and  devoted  to  self-sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  morality  ?  ” 

“  All  down  but  nine — set  ’em  up  on  the  other  alley, 
pard.” 

“  What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  ?  ” 

“  Why,  you  ’re  most  too  many  for  me,  you  know. 
When  you  get  in  with  your  left,  I  hunt  grass  every  time. 
Every  time  you  draw,  you  fill ;  but  I  do  n’t  seem  to  have 
any  luck.  Let’s  have  a  new  deal.” 

“  How  ?  Begin  again  ?  ” 

“  That’s  it.” 

“  Very  well.  Was  he  a  good  man,  and — ” 

“There — I  see  that;  don’t  put  up  another  chip  till  I 
look  at  my  hand.  A  good  man,  says  you  ?  Pard,  it  ain’t 
no  name  for  it.  He  was  the  best  man  that  ever — pard, 
you  would  have  doted  on  that  man.  He  could  lam  any 
galoot  of  his  inches  in  America.  It  was  him  that  put 
down  the  riot  last  election  before  it  got  a  start ;  and 
everybody  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  have 
done  it.  He  waltzed  in  with  a  trumpet  in  one  hand  and 
a  spanner  in  the  other,  sent  fourteen  men  home  on  a 
shutter  in  less  than  three  minutes.  He  had  the  riot  all 
broke  up  and  prevented  nice  before  anybody  had  a 
chance  to  strike  a  blow.  He  was  always  in  for  peace, 
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and  he  would  have  peace — he  could  not  stand  disturb 
ances.  Pard,  he  was  a  great  loss  to  this  town.  It  would 
please  the  boys  if  you  could  chip  in  something  like  that 
and  do  him  justice.  Here  once  when  the  Micks  got  to 
throwing  stones  through  the  Methodist  Sunday-school 
windows,  Buck  Fanshaw,  all  of  his  own  notion,  shut  up 
his  saloon,  and  took  a  couple  of  six-shooters  and  mounted 
guard  over  the  Sunday-school.  Says  he,  ‘  No  Irish  need 
apply.’  And  they  didn’t.  He  was  the  bulliest  man  in 
the  mountains,  pard  ;  he  could  run  faster,  jump  higher, 
hit  harder,  and  hold  more  tangle-foot  whiskey  without 
spilling  than  any  man  in  seventeen  counties.  Put  that 
in,  pard;  it’ll  please  the  boys  more  than  anything  you 
could  say.  And  you  can  say,  pard,  that  he  never  shook 
his  mother.” 

“Never  shook  his  mother?” 

“  That’s  it — any  of  the  boys  will  tell  you  so.” 

“  Well,  but  why  should  he  shake  her  ?  ” 

“  That’s  what  I  say — but  some  people  does.” 

“  Not  people  of  any  repute?  ” 

“Well,  some  that  averages  pretty  so-so.” 

“  In  my  opinion,  a  man  that  would  offer  personal  vio¬ 
lence  to  his  mother,  ought  to — ” 

“  Cheese  it,  pard  ;  you ’ve  banked  your  ball  clean  out¬ 
side  the  string.  What  I  was  a-drivin:  at  was  that  he 
never  throwed  off  his  mother — don’t  you  see?  No,  in- 
deedy  !  He  gave  her  a  house  to  live  in,  and  town  lots, 
and  plenty  of  money ;  and  he  looked  after  her  and  took 
care  of  her  all  the  time ;  and  when  she  was  down  with 
the  small-pox,  I ’m  cuss’d  if  he  did  n’t  set  up  nights 
and  auss  her  himself!  Beg  your  pardon  for  saying  it, 
but  it  hopped  out  too  quick  for  yours  truly.  You’ve 
treated  me  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  ain’t  the  man  to  hurt 
your  feelings  intentional.  I  think  you ’re  white.  I  think 
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you’re  a  square  man,  pard.  I  like  you,  and  I  ’ll  lick  any 
man  that  don’t.  I’ll  lick  him  till  he  can’t  tell  himself 
from  a  last  year’s  corpse !  Put  it  there !  ” 

[Another  fraternal  handshake — and  exit.] 

The  obsequies  were  all  that  “  the  boys  ”  could  desire. 
Such  funeral  pomp  had  never  been  seen  in  Virginia, 
The  plumed  hearse,  the  dirge-breathing  brass  bands,  the 
closed  marts  of  business,  the  flags  drooping  at  half-mast, 
the  long  plodding  procession  of  uniformed  secret  societies, 
military  battalions  and  fire  companies,  craped  engines, 
carriages  of  officials  and  citizens  in  vehicles  and  on  foot, 
attracted  multitudes  of  spectators  to  the  sidewalks,  roofs 
and  windows ;  and  for  years  afterward,  the  degree  of  grand¬ 
eur  attained  by  any  civic  display  was  determined  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Buck  Fanshaw’s  funeral. — Mark  Twain. 


ARNOLD  WINKELRIED. 

The  utmost  spirit  should  be  preserved  in  this  piece  throughout.  Elevate  the 
pitch  upon  the  command.  Read  rapidly. 

^  ^  1LT AKE  way  for  liberty  !  ”  he  cried — 

-J-i-L  Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood ; 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 

All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  fatherland, 

Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke  ; 

Marshaled  once  more  at  freedom’s  call, 

Tkey  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 
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And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath ; 

The  fire  of  conflict  burned  within  ; 

The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 

Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 
Point  for  assault  was  nowhere  found ; 
Where’er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed, 

The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed  ; 

That  line  ’twere  suicide  to  meet, 

And  perish  at  their  tyrants’  feet. 

How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 

To  leave  their  homes  the  haunts  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread, 
With  clanking  chains,  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  invader’s  power ! 

All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field — 

She  will  not  fly  ;  she  can  not  yield ; 

She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 

Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast, 

But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 

And  felt  as  ’twere  a  secret  known 
That  one  should  turn  the  scale  alone. 
While  each  unto  himself  was  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed  ; 

Behold  him — Arnold  Winkelried  ! 

There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  Fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 

Unmarked,  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 

'in  rumination  deep  and  long, 
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Till  you  might  see.  with  sudden  grace. 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face ; 

And,  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm  ; 

And,  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  't  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done — 

The  field  was  in  a  moment  won ! 

“  Make  way  for  liberty ! he  cried, 

Then  ran.  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

“  Make  way  for  liberty  !  ”  he  cried ; 

Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side ; 

He  bowed  among  them  like  a  tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly — 

“  Make  wav  for  liberty !  ”  they  cry, 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 

As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold’s  heart ; 
"While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 

Bout,  ruin,  panic  seized  them  all. 

An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free — 

Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty. 

.Tames  Montgomery 


number  two. 
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THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST  ONE. 

HAT  will  become  of  the  West  if  her  prosperity 


V  V  rushes  up  to  such  a  majesty  of  power,  while  those 
great  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  linger  which 
are  necessary  to  form  the  mind,  and  the  conscience,  and 
the  heart  of  that  vast  world  ?  It  must  not  be  permitted. 
And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quickly ;  for  popula¬ 
tion  will  not  wait,  and  commerce  will  not  cast  anchor, 
and  manufactures  will  not  shut  off  the  steam  nor  shut 
down  the  gate,  and  agriculture,  pushed  by  millions  of 
freemen  on  their  fertile  soil,  will  not  withhold  her  cor¬ 
rupting  abundance. 

We  must  educate!  we  must  educate!  or  we  must  per¬ 
ish  by  our  own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not,  short  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  will  be  our  race.  If,  in  our  haste  to 
be  rich  and  mighty,  we  outrun  our  literary  and  religious 
institutions,  they  will  never  overtake  us,  or  only  come 
up  after  the  battle  of  liberty  is  fought  and  lost,  as  spoils 
to  grace  the  victory,  and  as  resources  of  inexorable  des¬ 
potism  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  bondage.  And  let  no 
man  at  the  East  quiet  himself  and  dream  of  liberty  what¬ 
ever  may  become  of  the  West.  Our  alliance  of  blood, 
and  political  institutions,  and  common  interests,  is  such 
that  we  can  not  stand  aloof  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity, 
should  it  ever  come.  Her  destiny  is  our  destiny ;  and 
the  day  that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down,  our  little  boat 
sinks  in  the  vortex  ! 

I  would  add,  as  a  motive  to  immediate  action,  that  if 
we  do  fail  in  our  great  experiment  of  self-government, 
our  destruction  will  be  as  signal  as  the  birthright  aban¬ 
doned,  the  mercies  abused,  and  the  provocation  offered 
to  beneficent  Heaven.  The  descent  of  desolation  will 
correspond  with  the  past  elevation.  No  punishments  of 
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Heaven  are  so  severe  as  those  for  mercies  abused  ;  and 
no  instrumentality  employed  in  their  infliction  is  so 
dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  man.  No  spasms  are  like  the 
spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no  wailings  such  as  her 
convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome  three  hundred  years 
to  die ;  and  our  death,  if  we  perish,  will  be  as  much  more 
terrific  as  our  intelligence  and  free  institutions  have  given 
to  us  more  bone  and  sinew  and  vitality.  May  God  hide 
me  from  the  day  when  the  dying  agonies  of  my  country 
shad  begin !  O  thou  beloved  land,  bound  together  by 
th*  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  common  interest,  and  perils, 
liv*  forever — one  and  undivided ! 

Lyman  Beecher. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  TYPE. 

[  Read  as  if  unconscious  of  human  presence.] 

^  A  H,  here  it  is !  I ’m  famous  now ; 

La  An  author  and  a  poet, 

It  really  is  in  print.  Hurrah ! 

How  proud  I’ll  be  to  show  it. 

And  gentle  Anna !  what  a  thrill 
Will  animate  her  breast, 

To  read  these  ardent  lines,  and  know 
To  whom  they  are  addressed. 

*  Why,  bless  my  soul !  here ’s  something  wrong ; 
What  can  the  paper  mean, 

By  talking  of  the  ‘  graceful  brook,’ 

That  ‘  ganders  o’er  the  green  ?  ’ 

And  here’s  a  t  instead  of  r, 

Which  makes  it  ‘  tippling  rill,’ 

We’ll  seek  the  ‘shad  ’  instead  of ‘shade/ 

And  ‘  hell  ’  instead  of  ‘  hill.’ 
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**  ‘  Thy  looks  so  ’ — what  ? — I  recollect, 

’T  was  ‘  sweet,’  and  then ’t  was  ‘  kind ;  ’ 
And  now,  to  think, — the  stupid  fool,— 
For  ‘  bland  ’  has  printed  ‘  blind,’ 

Was  ever  such  provoking  work? 

(’T  is  curious,  by  the  by, 

That  anything  is  rendered  blind 
By  giving  it  an  i .) 

“  The  color  of  the  ‘  rose  ’  is  ‘  nose,’ 

‘  Affection  ’  is  ‘  affliction.’ 

(I  wonder  if  the  likeness  holds 
In  fact  as  well  as  fiction  ?  ) 

*  Thou  art  a  friend.’  The  r  is  gone ; 
Whoever  would  have  deemed 
That  such  a  trifling  thing  could  change 
A  friend  into  a  fiend  ? 

“  ‘  Thou  art  the  same,’  is  rendered  ‘  lame,’ 
It  really  is  too  bad ! 

And  here  because  an  i  is  out 
My  lovely  ‘  maid  ’  is  mad. 

They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 
An  i — a  process  new — 

And  now  they ’ve  gouged  it  out  again, 
Aud  made  her  crazy,  too. 

“  I  ’ll  read  no  more.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
I’ll  never  dare  to  send  it. 

The  paper’s  scattered  far  and  wide, 

’T  is  now  too  late  to  mend  it. 

Oh,  fame!  thou  cheat  of  human  lif#, 
Why  did  I  ever  write  ? 

I  wish  my  poem  had  been  burnt, 

Before  it  saw  the  light. 
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“  Was  ever  such  a  horrid  hash, 

In  poetry  or  prose  ? 

I  ’ve  said  she  was  a  ‘  fiend !  ’  and  praised 
The  color  of  her  ‘  nose.’ 

I  wish  I  had  the  printer  here 
About  a  half  a  minute, 

I ’d  bang  him  to  his  heart’s  content, 

And  with  an  h  begin  it. 

“  I ’m  very  sure  I ’d  stop  him  off 
From  ‘rippling’  with  a  t, 

And  send  him  to  that  ‘hill’  of  his— 

He  spelled  it  with  an  e.” 


FATHER  IN  HEAVEN. 


ATHER  in  Heaven ! 


X  Immortal  Godhead,  Deity  profound, 

How  doth  Thy  matchless  mercy  close  me  round, 
Thy  love  unfathomable,  grace  unbound, 
Profusely  given, 

Ceaseless  my  soul  Thy  praises  shall  resound, 
Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven! 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  sea  uplifted  high, 

The  azure-arched,  ethereal,  star-gemmed  sky 
Reverberate  Thy  praise,  and  should  not  I, 

To  whom  is  given 

All  to  enjoy,  and  more,  if  Thou  be  nigh, 

Father  in  Heaven? 
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Father  iu  Heaven  ! 

There’s  not  a  pebble  laved  by  purling  stream, 

Or  gem,  whose  radiance  wakes  poetic  dream, 

Or  lily  of  the  vale,  or  bright  auroral  beam 
From  Orient  driven, 

But  glows  Thy  praise  in  love-adorning  gleams, 
Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven  ! 

There ’s  not  an  echo  o’er  the  distant  hills, 

Or  mute-mused  melody  of  mountain  rills, 

To  Jove’s  dread  clamors — but  Thy  presence  fills 
From  morn  to  even. 

For  Thee  in  silent  awe  my  bosom  thrills, 

Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven ! 

Thy  mercy  comes  to  earth’s  low  places  like  the  dew. 
That  leaves  the  unbending  oak  and  stately  yew 
To  sparkle  on  the  fern  and  humble  rue, 

By  tempest  riven, 

But  like  Thy  grace ’t is  mighty  to  renew, 

Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven! 

Full  many  a  soul-sick,  sinful,  sorrowing  child. 

Has  wandered  from  Thee  by  sin  beguiled  ; 

In  desolation  mourned,  till  Jesus  smiled, 

“  Thy  sins  forgiven  ! 

In  me,  thy  God  is  ever  reconciled !  ” 

Father  in  Heaven. 

F ather  in  Heaven  ! 

When  Thou  shalt  sit  upon  thy  regal  throne 
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To  judge  me  through  thy  exalted  Son, 

Be  this  my  joy,  to  know  that  I  have  done 

And  suffered  all  Love’s  crosses  given 
That  I  may  wear  Love’s  everlasting  crown, 
Father  in  Heaven. 

William  Ashbury. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


NOT  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  encir¬ 
cled  with  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized 
life,  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox 
dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here,  lived  and  loved  another 
race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun  that  rolls  over 
your  head,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting  deer ; 
gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for  you,  the  Indian 
lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate.  Here,  the  wigwam-blaze 
beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless,  and  the  council-fire 
glared  on  the  wise  and  daring.  Now,  they  dipped  their 
noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now,  they  paddled 
the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  Here,  they 
warred  ;  the  echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  de¬ 
fying  death-song,  all  were  here;  and  when  the  tiger- 
strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped  ;  and  from  many  a  dark 
bosom  went  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  had  not  written  His  laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone, 
but  He  had  traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts. 
The  poor  child  of  Nature  knew  not  the  God  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  but  the  God  of  the  universe  he  acknowledged  in 
everything  around.  He  beheld  Him  in  the  star  that 
sank  in  beauty  behind  his  lonely  dwelling ;  in  the  sacred 
orb  that  flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day  throne ;  in  the 
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flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning  breeze ;  in  the  lofty 
pine  that  defied  a  thousand  whirlwinds  ;  in  the  timid 
warbler  that  never  left  its  native  grove ;  in  the  fearless 
eagle,  whose  untired  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds ;  in  the 
worm  that  crawled  at  his  feet ;  and  in  his  own  matchless 
form,  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that  light,  to  whose  mys¬ 
terious  source  he  bent  in  humble,  though  blind  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean  came 
a  pilgrim  bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The 
former  were  sown  for  you  ;  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the 
path  of  the  simple  native.  Two  hundred  years  have 
changed  the  character  of  a  great  continent,  and  blotted 
forever  from  its  face,  a  whole,  peculiar  people.  Art  has 
usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the  anointed  children 
of  education  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the 
ignorant.  Here  and  there,  a  stricken  few  remain  ;  but 
how  unlike  their  bold,  untamable  progenitors.  The  In¬ 
dian  of  falcon  glance  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the 
touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  tale,  is  gone ! 
and  his  degraded  offspring  crawls  upon  the  soil,  where  he 
walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  us  how  miserable  is  man 
when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 

As  a  race,  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their 
arrows  are  broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up,  their 
cabins  are  in  the  dust.  Their  council-fire  has  long  since 
gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry  is  fast  fading  to 
the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the 
distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the  setting 
sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the  mighty  tide  which  is 
pressing  them  away ;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of 
the  last  wave,  which  will  settle  over  them  forever.  Ages 
hence,  the  inquisitive  white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some 
growing  city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure  of  their  dis¬ 
turbed  remains,  and  wonder  to  what  manner  of  persons 
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they  belonged.  They  will  live  only  in  the  songs  and 
chronicles  of  their  exterminators.  Let  these  be  faiths 
ful  to  their  rude  virtues,  as  men,  and  pay  due  tribut* 
to  their  unhappy  fate,  as  a  people. — Sprague. 


THE  GHOSTS. 


EVER  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 


-L  1  On  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 

On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison, 

But  another  vulture,  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  look-out, 

Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows ; 
And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 

Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 

First  a  speck,  and  then  a  vulture, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 

So  disasters  come  not  singly  ; 

But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another’s  motions, 

When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wise 
Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded, 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 

Now,  o’er  all  the  dreary  Northland, 
Mighty  Peboan,  the  Winter, 

Breathing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 

Into  stone  had  changed  their  waters. 

From  his  hair  he  shook  the  snow-flakes, 
Till  the  plains  were  strewn  with  whiteness, 
One  uninterrupted  level, 
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As  if,  stooping,  the  Creator 

With  his  hand  had  smoothed  them  over. 

One  dark  evening,  after  sundown, 

In  her  wigwam  Laughing  Water 
Sat  with  old  Nokomis,  waiting 
F or  the  steps  of  Hiawatha 
Homeward  from  the  hunt  returning. 

On  their  faces  gleamed  the  fire-light, 
Painting  them  with  streaks  of  crimson, 

And  behind  them  crouched  their  shadows 
In  the  corners  of  the  wigwam, 

And  the  smoke  in  wreaths  above  them 
Climbed  and  crowded  through  the  smoke-flue. 

Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted  ; 

Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment, 

And  a  moment  swerved  the  smoke-wreath, 

As  two  women  entered  softly, 

Passed  the  doorway  uninvited, 

Without  word  of  salutation, 

Without  sign  of  recognition, 

Sat  down  in  the  farthest  corner, 

Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garments. 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  village ; 

Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they, 

As  they  sat  there  sad  and  silent, 

Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows. 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-flue, 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam  ? 

Was  it  the  owl,  the  Koko-koho, 

Hooting  from  the  dismal  forest  ? 

Sure  a  voice  said  in  the  silence  : 

"  These  are  corpses  clad  in  garments, 
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These  are  ghosts  that  come  to  haunt  you, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter !  ” 

Homeward  now  came  Hiawatha 
From  his  hunting  in  the  forest, 

With  the  snow  upon  his  tresses, 

And  the  red  deer  on  his  shoulders. 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Down  he  threw  his  lifeless  burden ; 
Nobler,  handsomer  she  thought  him, 
Than  when  first  he  came  to  woo  her, 
First  threw  down  the  deer  before  her, 

As  a  token  of  his  wishes, 

As  a  promise  of  the  future. 

Then  he  turned  and  saw  the  strangers. 
Cowering,  crouching  with  the  shadows ; 
Said  within  himself,  “  Who  are  they  ? 
What  strange  guests  has  Minnehaha  ?  ” 
But  he  questioned  not  the  strangers, 

Only  spake  to  bid  them  welcome 
To  his  lodge,  his  food,  his  fireside. 

When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  deer  had  been  divided, 

Both  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers, 
Springing  from  among  the  shadows, 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions, 

Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roebuck, 

Set  apart  for  Laughing  Water, 

For  the  wife  of  Hiawatha ; 

Without  asking,  without  thanking, 
Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels, 

Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 
In  the  corner  of  the  wigwam. 

Not  a  word  spake  Hiawatha, 
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Not  a  motion  made  Nokomis, 

Not  a  gesture  Laughing  Water; 

Not  a  change  came  o’er  their  features; 
Only  Minnehaha  softly 
Whispered,  saying,  “They  are  famished; 
Let  them  do  what  best  delights  them ; 

Let  them  eat,  for  they  are  famished.” 

Many  a  daylight  dawned  and  darkened. 
Many  a  night  shook  off  the  daylight 
As  the  pine  shakes  off  the  snow-flakes 
From  the  midnight  of  its  branches ; 

Day  by  day  the  guests  unmoving 
Sat  there  silent  in  the  wigwam ; 

But  by  night,  in  storm  or  starlight, 

Forth  they  went  into  the  forest, 

Bringing  fire-wood  to  the  wigwam, 
Bringing  pine-cones  for  the  burning, 
Always  sad  and  always  silent. 

Once  at  midnight  Hiawatha, 

Ever  wakeful,  ever  watchful, 

In  the  wigwam,  dimly  lighted 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning, 

By  the  glimmering,  flickering  fire-light, 
Heard  a  sighing,  oft  repeated, 

Heard  a  sobbing,  as  of  sorrow. 

From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 

From  his  shaggy  hides  of  bison, 

Pushed  aside  the  deer-skin  curtain, 

Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows, 

Sitting  upright  on  their  couches, 

Weeping  in  the  silent  midnight. 

And  he  said  :  “  0  guests  !  why  is  it 
That  your  hearts  are  so  afflicted, 

That  you  sob  so  in  the  midnight  ? 
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Has  perchance  the  old  Nokomis, 

Has  my  wife,  my  Minnehaha, 

Wronged  or  grieved  you  by  unkindness, 
Failed  in  hospitable  duties  ?  ” 

Then  the  shadows  ceased  from  weeping, 
Ceased  from  sobbing  and  lamenting, 

And  they  said,  with  gentle  voices : 

“  We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed, 

Souls  of  those  who  once  were  with  you. 
From  the  realms  of  Chibiabos 
Hither  have  we  come  to  try  you, 

Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  you. 

“  Cries  of  grief  and  lamentation 
Reach  us  in  the  Blessed  Islands ; 

Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living, 

Calling  back  their  friends  departed, 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow. 

Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  you ; 

No  one  knows  us,  no  one  heeds  us. 

We  are  but  a  burden  to  you, 

And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  amoug  the  living. 

“  Think  of  this,  O  Hiawatha! 

Speak  of  it  to  all  the  people, 

That  henceforward  and  forever 
They  no  more  with  lamentations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  the  departed 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

“Farewell,  noble  Hiawatha! 

We  have  put  you  to  the  trial, 

To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience, 

By  the  insult  of  our  presence, 

By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 

We  have  found  you  great  and  noble. 
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Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial, 

Faint  not  in  the  harder  struggle.” 

When  they  ceased,  a  sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  silent  wigwam. 

Hiawatha  heard  a  rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  by  him, 

Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
Lifted  by  a  hand  he  saw  not, 

Felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  night  air, 

For  a  moment  saw  the  starlight; 

But  he  saw  the  ghosts  no  longer, 

Saw  no  more  the  wandering  spirits 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


ISAIAH  XXXV. 

THE  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing  :  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto 
it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,  they  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees. 

Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear 
not:  behold,  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even 
God  with  a  recompense ;  he  will  come  and  save  you. 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  tl*e 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped. 

Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
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tongue  of  the  dumb  sing :  for  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 

And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water :  in  the  habitation  of  drag¬ 
ons,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds  and 
rushes. 

And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it 
shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness ;  the  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over  it ;  but  it  shall  be  for  those :  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 

No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go 
up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be  found  there  ;  but  the  redeemed 
shall  walk  there : 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come 
to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads : 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sigh, 
jng  shall  flee  away. — Bible. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  ORGAN. 

THEY’VE  got  a  bran  new  organ,  Sue, 
For  all  their  fuss  and  search ; 
They’ve  done  just  as  they  said  they’d  do, 
And  fetched  it  into  church. 

They’re  bound  the  creature  shall  be  seen, 
And  on  the  preacher’s  right, 

They’ve  hoisted  up  the  new  machine 
In  everybody’s  sight. 

They ’ve  got  a  chorister  and  choir, 

Again’  my  voice  and  vote ; 

For  it  was  never  my  desire 
To  praise  the  Lord  by  note  ! 
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I ’ve  been  a  sister  good  and  true, 

For  five  an’  thirty  year  ; 

I ’ve  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do, 

And  prayed  my  duty  clear ; 

I’ve  sung  my  hymns  both  slow  and  quick, 
Just  as  the  preacher  read  ; 

And  twice,  when  Deacon  Tubbs  was  sick, 

I  took  the  fork  an’  led  ! 

And  now,  their  bold  new  fangled  ways 
Is  cornin’  all  about ; 

And  I,  right  in  my  latter  days, 

Am  fairly  crowded  out ! 

To-day  the  preacher,  good  old  dear, 

With  tears  in  all  his  eyes, 

Read — “  I  can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies.” 

I  always  liked  that  blessed  hymn, 

I  s’pose  I  always  will ; 

It  somehow  gratifies  my  whim, 

In  good  old  Ortonville. 

But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing, 

I  cowld  n’t  catch  a  word  ; 

They  ung  the  most  dog-gondest  thing 
A  Jody  ever  heard ! 

Some  worldly  chaps  were  standing  near. 
An’  when  I  seed  them  grin, 

I  bid  farewell  to  every  fear 
And  boldly  waded  in. 

I  thought  I’d  chase  their  tune  along, 

And  tried  with  all  my  might ; 

But  though  my  voice  is  good  and  strong, 
I  could  n’t  steer  it  right ; 
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When  they  was  high  then  I  was  low. 
And  also  contra’wise ; 

And  I  too  fast  or  they  too  slow, 

To  “  mansions  in  the  skies.” 

And  after  every  verse,  you  know, 

They  played  a  little  tune ; 

I  didn’t  understand,  and  so 
I  started  in  too  soon. 

I  pitched  it  pretty  middling  high, 

I  fetched  a  lusty  tone, 

But  oh,  alas !  I  found  that  I 
Was  singin’  there  alone! 

They  laughed  a  little,  I  am  told, 

But  I  had  done  my  best ; 

And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  rolled 
Across  my  peaceful  breast. 

And  Sister  Brown — I  could  but  look—= 
She  sits  right  front  of  me ; 

She  never  was  no  singin’  book, 

An’  never  went  to  be ; 

But  then  she  always  tried  to  do 
The  best  she  could,  she  said  ; 

She  understood  the  time  right  through. 
And  kept  it  with  her  head  ; 

But  when  she  tried  this  morning,  oh ! 

I  had  to  laugh  or  cough, 

It  kept  her  head  a  bobbin’  so, 

It  e’en  a’most  came  off! 

And  Deacon  Tubbs — he  broke  all  down, 
As  one  might  well  suppose — 

He  took  one  look  at  Sister  Brown, 

And  meekly  scratched  his  nose. 
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He  looked  his  hymn  book  through  and  through, 
And  laid  it  on  the  seat ; 

And  then  a  pensive  sigh  he  drew. 

And  looked  completely  beat. 

And  when  they  took  another  bout, 

He  did  n’t  even  rise ; 

But  drawed  his  red  bandanner  out. 

And  wiped  his  weeping  eyes. 

I’ve  been  a  sister,  good  and  true, 

For  five  an’  thirty  year  ; 

I  ’ve  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do. 

And  prayed  my  duty  clear ; 

But  death  will  stop  my  voice,  I  know, 

For  he  is  on  my  track  ; 

And  some  day  I  to  church  will  go, 

And  never  more  come  back, 

And  when  the  folks  get  up  to  sing — 

Whene’er  that  time  shall  be — 

I  do  not  want  a  patent  thing 

A  squealing  over  me  ! — W ixl.  M.  Carleton. 

uaHIUS  GREEN  AND  H  L~>  FLYING-MACHINE 

From  “  The  Vagabonds  and  Other  Poems.” 

IF  ever  there  lived  a  Yankee  lad, 

Wise  or  otherwise,  good  or  bad, 

Who,  seeing  the  birds  fly,  didn’t  jump 
With  flapping  arms  from  stake  or  stump. 

Or,  spreading  the  tail 
Of  his  coat  for  a  sail, 

Take  a  soaring  leap  from  post  or  rail, 

And  wonder  why 
He  could  n’t  fly, 
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Anri  flap  and  flutter,  and  wish  and  try, — 

If  ever  you  knew  a  country  dunce 
Who  did  n’t  try  that  as  often  as  once, 

All  I  can  say  is,  that ’s  a  sign 
He  never  would  do  for  a  hero  of  mine. 

An  aspiring  genius  was  D.  Green : 

The  son  of  a  farmer, — age  fourteen ; 

His  body  was  long  and  lank  and  lean, — 

Just  right  for  flying,  as  will  be  seen; 

He  had  two  eyes  as  bright  as  a  bean, 

And  a  freckled  nose  that  grew  between, 

A  little  awry, — for  I  must  mention 
That  he  had  riveted  his  attention 
Upon  his  wonderful  invention, 

Twisting  his  tongue  as  he  twisted  the  strings, 
And  working  his  face  as  he  worked  the  winga. 
And  with  every  turn  of  gimlet  and  screw 
Turning  and  screwing  his  mouth  round  too, 

Till  his  nose  seemed  bent 
To  catch  the  scent, 

Around  some  corner,  of  new-baked  pies, 

And  his  wrinkled  cheeks  and  his  squinting  eyee 
Grew  puckered  into  a  queer  grimace, 

That  made  him  look  very  droll  in  the  face, 

And  also  very  wise. 

And  wise  he  must  have  been,  to  do  more 
Than  ever  a  genius  did  before, 

Excepting  Dpedalus  of  yore 
And  his  son  Icarus,  who  wore 
Upon  their  backs 
Those  wings  of  wax 
He  had  read  of  in  the  old  almanacks. 

Darius  was  clearly  of  the  opinion. 
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That  the  air  is  also  man’s  dominion. 

And  that,  with  paddle  or  fin  or  pinion, 

We  soon  or  late 
Shall  navigate 

The  azure  as  now  we  sail  the  sea. 

The  thing  looks  simple  enough  to  me ; 

And  if  you  doubt  it, 

Hear  how  Darius  reasoned  about  it. 

“  The  birds  can  fly, 

An’  why  can ’t  I  ? 

Must  we  give  in,” 

Says  he  with  a  grin, 

“  That  the  bluebird  an’  phcebe 
Are  smarter  ’n  we  be  ? 

Jest  fold  our  hands  an’  see  the  swaller 
An’  blackbird  an’  catbird  beat  us  holler? 

Doos  the  little  chatterin’,  sassy  wren, 

No  bigger ’n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men? 
Jest  show  me  that ! 

Ur  prove ’t  the  bat 

Hez  got  more  brains  than ’s  in  my  hat, 

An’  I’ll  back  down,  an’  not  till  then !  ” 

He  argued  further :  “  Nur  I  can ’t  see 
What ’s  th’  use  o’  wings  to  a  bumble-bee, 

Fur  to  git  a  livin’  with,  more  ’n  to  me;— 

Ain’t  my  business 
Important ’s  his  ’n  is  ? 

That  Icarus 

Made  a  p'erty  muss, — 

Him  an’  his  daddy  Daedalus. 

They  might  ’a’  knowed  wings  made  o’  wax 
Wouldn’t  stand  sun-heat  an’  hard  whacks. 
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I’ll  make  mine  o’  lutlier, 

Ur  sutliin’  ur  other.” 

And  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  tinkered  and  planned * 

“  But  I  ain’t  goin’  to  show  my  hand 
To  nummies  that  never  can  understand 
The  fust  idee  that ’s  big  an’  grand.” 

So  he  kept  his  secret  from  all  the  rest, 

Safely  buttoned  within  his  vest ; 

And  in  the  loft  above  the  shed 

Himself  he  locks,  with  thimble  and  thread 

And  wax  and  hammer  and  buckles  and  screws, 

And  all  such  things  as  geniuses  use ; — 

1  wo  bats  for  patterns,  curious  fellows ! 

A  charcoal-pot  and  a  pair  of  bellows ; 

Some  wire,  and  several  old  umbrellas ; 

A  carriage-cover,  for  tail  and  wings ; 

A  piece  of  a  harness ;  and  straps  and  strings ; 

And  a  big  strong  box, 

In  which  he  locks 
These  and  a  hundred  other  things. 

His  grinning  brothers,  Reuben  and  Burke 
And  Nathan  and  Jotham  and  Solomon,  lurk 
Around  the  corner  to  see  him  work, — 

Sitting  cross-legged,  like  a  Turk, 

Drawing  the  waxed-end  through  with  a  jerk, 

And  boring  the  holes  with  a  comical  quirk 
Of  his  wise  old  head,  and  a  knowing  smirk. 

But  vainly  they  mounted  each  other’s  backs, 

And  poked  through  knot-holes  and  pried  through  cracki 
With  wood  from  the  pile  and  straw  from  the  stacks 
He  plugged  the  knot-holes  and  calked  the  cracks; 

And  a  dipper  of  water,  which  one  would  think 
He  had  brought  up  into  the  loft  to  drink 
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When  he  chanced  to  be  dry, 

Stood  always  nigh, 

For  Darius  was  sly  ! 

And  whenever  at  work  he  happened  to  spy 
At  chink  or  crevice  a  blinking  eye, 

He  let  the  dipper  of  water  fly. 

“  Take  that !  an’  ef  ever  ye  git  a  peep, 

Guess  ye’ll  ketch  a  weasel  asleep !  ” 

And  he  sings  as  he  locks 
His  big  strong  box : — 

SONG 

“  The  weasel’s  head  is  small  an’  trim, 

An*  he  is  little  an’  long  an’  slim, 

An’  quick  of  motion  an’  nimble  of  limb, 

An’  ef  you’ll  be 
Advised  by  me, 

Keep  wide  awake  when  ye’re  ketchin’  him  !  ” 

So  day  after  day 

He  stitched  and  tinkered  and  hammered  away, 
Till  at  last ’t  was  done, — 

The  greatest  invention  under  the  sun ! 

“  An’  now,”  says  Darius,  “  hooray  fur  some  fun!  ” 

’T  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 

And  the  weather  was  dry, 

And  not  a  cloud  was  on  all  the  sky, 

Save  a  few  light  fleeces,  which  here  and  there, 
Half  mist,  half  air, 

Like  foam  on  the  ocean  went  floating  by, — 

Just  as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever  was  seen 
For  a  nice  little  trip  in  a  flying-machine. 

Thought  cunning  Darius  :  “  Now  I  sha’n’t  go 
Along  ’ith  the  felh  rs  to  st  e  the  show. 
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I’ll  say  I’ve  got  sich  a  terrible  cough ! 

An’  then,  when  the  folks  ’ave  all  gone  off. 

I’ll  hev  full  swing 
Fur  to  try  the  thing, 

An’  practise  a  little  on  the  wing.”  ^ 

“  Ain’t  goin’  to  see  the  celebration  ?  ” 

Says  brother  Nate.  “  No  ;  botheration ! 

I ’ve  got  sich  a  cold — a  toothache — I — 

My  gracious ! — feel ’s  though  I  should  fly !  ” 

Said  Jotham,  “  ’Sho  ! 

Guess  ye  better  go.” 

But  Darius  said,  “  No  ! 

Shouldn’t  wonder  ’f  you  might  see  me,  though, 

’Long  ’bout  noon,  ef  I  git  red 

O’  this  jumpin’,  thumpin’  pain  ’n  my  head.” 

For  all  the  while  to  himself  he  said  : — 

“  I  tell  ye  what ! 

I  ’ll  fly  a  few  times  around  the  lot, 

To  see  how ’t  seems,  then  soon ’s  I ’ve  got 
The  hang  o’  the  thing,  ez  likely’s  not, 

I’ll  astonish  the  nation, 

An’  all  creation, 

By  flyin’  over  the  celebration ! 

Over  their  heads  I  ’ll  sail  like  an  eagle ; 

I  ’ll  balance  myself  on  my  wings  like  a  sea-gull ; 

I’ll  dance  on  the  chimbleys ;  I’ll  stand  on  the  steeple; 
I  ’ll  flop  up  to  winders  an’  scare  the  people ! 

I’ll  light  on  the  liberty-pole,  an’  crow; 

An’  I  ’ll  say  to  the  gawpin’  fools  below, 

‘  What  world’s  this  ’ere 
That  I ’ve  come  near  ?  ’ 

Fur  I’ll  make  ’em  b’lieve  I’m  a  chap  f’m  the  moon; 
An’  I  ’ll  try  a  race  ’ith  their  ol’  balloon !  ” 
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He  crept  from  his  bed  ; 

And,  seeing  the  others  were  gone,  he  said, 

“  I ’m  gittin’  over  the  cold  ’n  my  head.” 

And  away  he  sped, 

To  open  the  wonderful  box  in  the  shed. 

His  brothers  had  walked  but  a  little  way, 

When  Jotham  to  Nathan  chanced  to  say, 

“  What  is  the  feller  up  to,  hey  ?  ” 

“Do  ’no’, — the’s  suthin’  ur  other  to  pay, 

Ur  he  wouldn’t  ’a’  stayed  to  hum  to-day.” 

Says  Burke,  “  His  toothache’s  all  ’n’his  eye! 
Henever’d  miss  a  Fo’th-o’-July, 

Ef  he  hedn’t  got  some  machine  to  try.” 

Then  Sol,  the  little  one,  spoke :  “  Consarn ! 

Le’s  hurry  back  an’  hide  ’n  the  barn, 

An’  pay  him  fur  tellin’  us  that  yarn !  ” 

“  Agreed !  ”  Through  the  orchard  they  creep  back. 
Along  by  the  fences,  behind  the  stack, 

And  one  by  one,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall, 

In  under  the  dusty  barn  they  crawl, 

Dressed  in  their  Sunday  garments  all ; 

And  a  very  astonishing  sight  was  that, 

When  each  in  his  cob  webbed  coat  and  hat 
Came  up  through  the  floor  like  an  ancient  rat. 

And  there  they  hid ; 

And  Reuben  slid 

The  fastenings  back,  and  the  door  undid. 

“  Keep  dark  !  ”  said  he, 

"  While  I  squint  an’  see  what  the’  is  to  see.” 

As  knights  of  old  put  on  {heir  mail, — 

From  head  to  foot 
An  iron  suit. 
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Iron  jacket  and  iron  boot, 

Iron  breeches,  and  on  the  head 
No  hat,  but  an  iron  pot  instead, 

And  under  the  chin  the  bail, 

(I  believe  they  called  the  thing  a  helm,) 

Then  sallied  forth  to  overwhelm 
The  dragons  and  pagans  that  plagued  the  realm. 
So  this  modern  knight, 

Prepared  for  flight, 

Put  on  his  wings  and  strapped  them  tight, — 
Jointed  and  jaunty,  strong  and  light, — 

Buckled  them  fast  to  shoulder  and  hip, — 

Ten  feet  they  measured  from  tip  to  tip ! 

And  a  helm  had  he,  but  that  he  wore, 

Not  on  his  head,  like  those  of  yore, 

But  more  like  the  helm  of  a  ship. 

“  Hush !  ”  Reuben  said, 

“ He’s  up  in  the  shed ! 

He’s  opened  the  winder, — I  see  his  head ! 

He  stretches  it  out, 

An’  pokes  it  about, 

Lookin’  to  see  ’f  the  coast  is  clear, 

An’  nobody  near ; — 

Guess  he  do  ’no’  who ’s  hid  in  here ! 

He’s  riggin’  a  spring-board  over  the  sill! 

Stop  laffin’,  Solomon  !  Burke,  keep  still ! 

He’s  a  climbin’  out  now — Of  all  the  things! 
What’s  he  got  on ?  I  van,  it’s  wings ! 

An’  that  t’other  thing?  I  vum,  it’s  a  tail ! 

An’  there  he  sets  like  a  hawk  on  a  rail ! 

Steppin’  careful,  he  travels  the  length 
Of  his  spring-board,  and  teeters  In  try  its  strength. 
Now  he  stretches  his  wings,  like  a  monstrous  bat; 
Peeks  over  his  shoulder,  this  way  an’  that. 
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Fur  to  see  ’f  the’  ’s  any  one  passin’  by  ; 

But  the’  ’s  on’y  a  calf  an’  a  goslin’  nigh. 

They  turn  up  at  him  a  wonderin’  eye, 

To  see — the  dragon !  He ’s  goin’  to  fly ! 

Away  he  goes  !  Jimminy  !  what  a  j  ump ! 

Flop — flop — an’  plump 
To  the  ground  with  a  thump ! 

Flutt’rin’  an’  flound’rin’,  all  ’n  a  lump  !  ” 

As  a  demon  is  hurled  by  an  angel’s  spear, 
Heels  over  head,  to  his  proper  sphere, — 

Heels  over  head,  and  head  over  heels, 

Dizzily  down  the  abyss  he  wheels, — 

So  fell  Darius.  Upon  his  crown, 

In  the  midst  of  the  barn-yard,  he  came  down, 
In  a  wonderful  whirl  of  tangled  strings, 

Broken  braces  and  broken  springs, 

Broken  tail  and  broken  wings, 

Shooting-stars,  and  various  things, — 

Barn-yard  litter  of  straw  and  chaff*, 

And  much  that  wasn’t  so  sweet  by  half. 

Away  with  a  bellow  fled  the  calf, 

And  what  was  that  ?  Did  the  gosling  laugh  ? 
’T  is  a  merry  roar 
From  the  old  barn-door, 

And  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jotham  crying, 

“  Say,  D’rius !  how  do  you  like  flyin’  ?  ” 

Slowly,  ruefully,  where  he  lay, 

Darius  just  turned  and  looked  that  way, 

As  he  stanched  his  sorrowful  nose  with  his  cuff*. 
“  Wal,  I  like  flyin’  well  enough,” 

He  said ;  “  but  the’  ain’t  sich  a  thunderin’  sight 
O’  fun  in ’t  when  ye  come  to  light.” 
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MORAL. 


I  just  have  room  for  the  moral  here: 

And  this  is  the  moral, — Stick  to  your  sphere. 
Or  if  you  insist,  as  you  have  the  right, 

On  spreading  your  wings  for  a  loftier  flight, 
The  moral  is, — Take  care  how  you  light. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


This  can  not  fail  to  prove  a  selection  of  great  merit  as  an  Elocutionary  perform, 
•nee.  It  should  combine  in  the  rendering,  a  full  orotund  voice  of  earnest  dignity, 
with  the  style  of  vigorous  description. 

The  poem  will  also  prove  a  most  interesting  study,  from  its  geographical,  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  character.  Rev.  Mr.  Flemming,  to  whom  our  readers  are  indebted 
for  the  copy  which  we  publish,  says  in  the  accompanying  letter: 

“  It  is  to  me  a  literary  marvel,  while  its  historical  and  geographical  exactness 
is  very  remarkable.  .  .  .  Mark  the  terse  descriptions  of  place:  ‘Wild  Blackheath,’ 
‘Hampstead’s  swarthy  moor,’  ‘Malvern’s  lonely  hight,’  ‘Stormy  hills  of  Wales.’ 
Observe,  too,  what  a  condensation  of  historic  lore  in  ‘  Bohemia’s  plume,  Genoa's 
j)ow,  and  Caesar’s  eagle  shield.’  What  a  magnificent  description  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Agincourt,  in  two  lines.  I  have  long  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  poems  for  a  youth  who  loves  history  to  memorize.  It  has  been  to  me  a  sort 
of  nucleus  around  which  history  and  geography  have  been  concentrating  and  crys¬ 
tallizing  ever  since  my  youth.  Only  this  week  I  met  a  little  tract  entitled 
‘  Mountains  of  Bread,  or  the  Cottage  by  the  Wrekin.’  At  once  the  ‘  Wrekin’s  crest 
of  light’  comes  to  mind.  Not  long  ago  1  read  an  allusion  to  the  great  Cathedral 
of  Ely.  I  immediately  thought  of ‘Ely’s  stately  fane.’  These  are  only  instance* 
of  what  have  been  to  me  almost  daily  occurrences.” 


OME  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England’s 


praise, 


I’ll  tell  you  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in 
ancient  days ; 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible,  against  her  bore  in 


vain, 


The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of 


Spain. 


’T  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer’s  day, 
There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship,  full  sail  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bay ; 
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Her  crew  had  seen  Castile’s  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny’s 
Isle, 

At  earliest  twilight  on  the  wave  lie  heaving  many  a 
mile. 

At  sunrise,  she  escaped  their  van  by  God’s  especial 
grace, 

But  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  kept  her  close  in 
chase ; 

Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the 
wall, 

The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecomb’s  lofty 
hall ; 

And  many  a  fishing  bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the 
coast, 

And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a 
post, 

With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff 
comes, 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the 
drums. 

His  yeomen  round  the  Market-cross  make  clear  an  ample 
space, 

For  it  behooves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her 
Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpet  peals,  and  gaily  dance  the 
bells, 

As  slow  upon  the  laboring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look!  how  the  Lion  of  the  Sea  lifts  up  his  ancient 
crown, 

And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies 
down  ; 

So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed 
Picard  field, 

Bohemia’s  plume,  Genoa’s  how,  and  Caesar’s  eagle  shield ; 
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So  glared  he  when,  at  Agincourt  in  wrath,  he  turned  to 
bay, 

And  crushed  and  torn,  beneath  his  claws,  the  princely 
hunters  lay. 

Ho  !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  Sir  Knight.  Ho  !  scatter 
flowers,  fair  maids, 

Ho !  gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute.  Ho !  gallants,  draw 
your  blades. 

Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously, — ye  breezes,  waft  her 
wide, 

Our  glorious  Semper  eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  the  banner’s  massy 
fold, 

The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  the  haughty  scroll 
of  gold. 

Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple 
sea, 

Such  night  in  England  ne’er  had  been,  and  ne’er  again 
shall  be. 

From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bound,  from  Lynn  to  Mil' 
ford  Bay, 

The  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the 
day; 

For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame 
spread, 

High  on  St.  Michael’s  Mount  it  shone,  it  shone  on 
Beechy  Head. 

Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniards  saw  along  each  Southern 
shire, 

Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling 
points  of  fire. 

The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar’s  glittering 
waves, 

The  rugged  poured  to  war  from  Mendip’s  sunless  caves. 
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O’er  Longleat’s  towers,  o’er  Cranbourne’s  oaks  the  fiery 
heralds  flew, 

They  roused  the  Shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers 
of  Beaulieu. 

Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  rang  out  all  night  from 
Bristol  town, 

And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  bad  met  on  Clifton 
Down. 

The  sentinel  in  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the 
night, 

And  saw  o’erhanging  Richmond  hill  a  streak  of  blood- 
red  light, 

Then  bugle  note,  and  cannon  roar,  the  deathlike  stillness 
broke, 

And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city 
woke! 

At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires, 

At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling 
spires. 

From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice 
of  fear, 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a 
louder  cheer  ; 

And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of 
hurrying  feet, 

Broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roar¬ 
ing  street. 

And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din, 

As  fast  from  every  village  round,  the  horse  came  spur¬ 
ring  in. 

And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike 
errand  went, 

And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  Squired 
of  Kent ; 
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Southward  of  Surrey’s  pleasant  hills,  flew  those  bright 
couriers  forth, 

High  on  bleak  Hampstead’s  swarthy  moor  they  started 
from  the  north ; 

And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded 
still, — 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang,  they  sprang 
from  hill  to  hill, 

Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o’er  Darwin’s 
rocky  dales, 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven,  the  stormy  hills  ol 
Wales, 

Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern’s 
lonely  hight, 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin’s  crest 
of  light ; 

Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely’s  stately 
fane, 

And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o’er  all  the  boundless 
plain ; 

Till  Belvoir’s  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o’er  the  wide  vale  of 
Trent. 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt’s  em¬ 
battled  pile, 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  Burghers  ol 
Carlisle. — T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


The  laM  line  of  each  stanza  will  usually  assist  the  student  in  the  expreeeion  W 
the  word  “  Excelsior.” 


HE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 


-L  As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

“  Excelsior !  ” 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye,  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath ; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 


“  Excelsior !  ” 


In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright: 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone ; 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

“  Excelsior !  ” 

“  Try  not  the  pass  !  ”  the  old  man  said, 

“  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead  ; 

The  roaring  torrent’s  deep  and  wide  !  ” 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

“  Excelsior !'” 

“  Oh  !  stay,”  the  maiden  said,  “  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 


“  Excelsior !  ” 
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“  Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !” 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good-night ; — • 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  hight, 

“  Excelsior !  ” 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

“  Excelsior  !  ” 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound, 

Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

“  Excelsior !  ” 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay  ; 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 

A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star — 


“  Excelsior  !” — Longfellow. 


CHAR-CO-O-AL. 


The  call.  Charcoal,  should  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  varied  circumstance* 
under  which  it  is  uttered. 


HE  chimney  soot  was  falling  fast, 


-L  As  through  the  streets  and  alleys  passed 
A  man  who  sang,  with  noise  and  din, 

This  word  of  singular  meaniu’, 


Char-co-o-al ! 
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His  face  was  grim,  his  nose  upturned. 

As  if  the  very  ground  he  spurned — 

And  like  a  trumpet  sound  was  heard. 

The  accents  of  that  awful  word, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

In  muddy  streets  he  did  descry 

The  “  moire  antiques  ”  held  high  and  dry, 

With  feet  and  ankles  shown  too  well, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  yell ! — 

Char-co-o-al ! 

“  Do  n’t  go  there !  ”  was  the  warning  sound ; 
“  The  pipes  have  all  burst  underground, 

The  raging  torrent ’s  deep  and  wide ;  ” 

But  loud  his  trumpet  voice  replied, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

“  Oh  stop !  ”  good  Biddy  cried,  “  and  lave 
A  brimful  peck  upon  this  pave.” 

A  smile  his  inky  face  came  o’er, 

And  on  he  went  with  louder  roar, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

“  Beware  of  Main  street  crossing  deep. 
Away  from  W alnut  gutter  keep  !  ” 

This  was  the  sweeper’s  only  greet, 

A  voice  replied  far  up  the  street, 

Char-co-o-al  I 

At  set  of  sun,  as  homeward  went, 

The  joyous  men  of  cent,  per  cent., 
Counting  the  dollars  in  their  till, 

A  voice  was  heard,  both  loud  and  shrill, 

Char-co-o-al  1 
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A  man  upon  the  watchman’s  round, 
Half-steeped  in  mud  and  ice  was  found, 
Shouting  with  voice,  though  not  so  strong. 
That  awful  word  which  heads  my  song, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

There  in  the  gas-light,  dim  and  gray, 
Dreaming  unconsciously  he  lay, 

And  from  his  nose,  turned  up  still  more. 
Came  sounding  like  a  thrilling  snore — 


Char-co-o-al ! 


THE  DEMAGOGUE. 


Observe  the  most  careful  conversational  style. 


HE  lowest  of  politicians  is  that  man  who  seeks  to 


-L  gratify  an  invariable  selfishness  by  pretending  to 
seek  the  public  good.  For  a  profitable  popularity  he 
accomodates  himself  to  all  opinions,  to  all  dispositions, 
to  every  side,  and  to  every  prejudice.  He  is  a  mirror, 
with  no  face  of  its  own,  but  a  smooth  surface  from  which 
each  man  of  ten  thousand  may  see  himself  reflected. 

He  glides  from  man  to  man,  coinciding  with  their 
views,  simulating  their  tastes,  and  pretending  their  feel¬ 
ings  ;  with  this  one  he  loves  a  man  ;  with  that  one  he 
hates  the  same  man  ;  he  favors  a  law,  and  he  dislikes  it ; 
he  approves  and  opposes ;  he  is  on  both  sides  at  once,  and 
seemingly  wishes  that  he  could  be  on  one  side  more.  He 
attends  meetings  to  suppress  intemperance, — but  at  elec¬ 
tions  makes  every  grog-shop  free  to  all  drinkers.  He 
can  with  equal  relish  plead  most  eloquently  for  temper¬ 
ance,  or  toss  oil'  a  dozen  glasses  of  whiskey  in  a  dirty  dog¬ 


gery, 
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He  thinks  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything,  and 
therefore  at  one  time  he  jeers  and  leers,  and  swears  with 
a  carousing  blackguard  crew ;  and  at  another  time,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  have  been  happily  converted,  he  displays  all 
the  various  features  of  devotion.  Indeed,  he  is  a  capa¬ 
cious  Christian — an  epitome  of  faith. 

He  piously  asks  the  class-leader  of  the  welfare  of  his 
charge,  for  he  was  always  a  Methodist,  and  always  will 
be, — until  he  meets  a  Presbyterian  ;  then  he  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian,  Old  School  or  New,  as  the  case  requires  ;  however, 
as  he  is  not  a  bigot,  he  can  afford  to  be  a  Baptist  in  a  good 
Baptist  neighborhood,  and  with  a  wink  he  tells  the  pious 
elder  that  he  never  had  one  of  his  children  baptized,  not 
he!  He  whispers  to  the  Reformer  that  he  abhors  all 
creeds  but  Baptism  and  the  Bible.  After  this,  room  will 
be  found  in  his  heart  for  the  fugitive  sects  also,  which 
eome  and  go  like  clouds  in  a  summer-sky. 

Upon  the  stump  his  tact  is  no  less  rare.  He  roars  and 
bawls  with  courageous  plainness,  on  points  about  which 
all  agree  ;  but  on  subjects  where  men  differ,  his  meaning 
is  nicely  balanced  on  a  pivot  that  it  may  dip  either  way. 
He  depends  for  success  chiefly  upon  humorous  stories.  A 
glowing  patriot  telling  stories  is  a  dangerous  antagonist ; 
for  it  is  hard  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
men  convulsed  with  merriment  are  slow  to  perceive  in 
what  way  an  argument  is  a  reply  to  a  story :  men  who 
will  admit  that  he  has  not  a  solitary  moral  virtue,  will 
vote  for  him,  and  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  office  to 
which  he  aspires. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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GO  IT  ALONE. 

THERE ’S  a  game  much  in  fashion, — I  think  it ’s  called 
euchre, 

Though  I ’ve  never  played  it,  for  pleasure  or  lucre, — 

In  which,  when  the  cards  are  in  certain  conditions, 

The  players  appear  to  have  changed  their  positions, 

And  one  of  them  cries,  in  a  confident  tone, 

I  think  I  might  venture  to  “  Go  it  alone.” 

While  watching  the  game — (’tis  a  whim  of  the  Bard’s,) 
A  moral  to  draw  from  the  skirmish  in  cards, 

And  fancy,  he  sees  in  the  trivial  strife 
Some  excellent  hints  for  the  battle  of  life, 

Where,  whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne. 

The  winner  is  he,  who  can  “  Go  it  alone.” 

When  Kepler,  with  intellect  piercing  afar, 

Discovered  the  laws  of  each  planet  and  star, 

And  doctors,  who  ought  to  have  lauded  his  name, 
Derided  his  learning  and  blackened  his  fame ; 

“  I  can  wait,”  he  replied,  “  till  the  truth  you  shall  own,” 
For  he  knew  in  his  heart,  he  could  “  Go  it  alone.” 

When  great  Galileo  proclaimed  to  the  world 
That  the  earth  in  its  orbit  was  ceaselessly  whirled, 

He  got  not  a  convert  for  all  of  his  pains, 

But  only  derision  and  prison  and  chains. 

It  moves  for  all  that,  was  his  answering  tone, 

For  he  knew,  like  the  earth,  he  could  “  Go  it  alone.” 

There  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  the  hand  you  may  hold , 
Health,  Culture,  Wit,  Beauty,  and  Gold, 

The  unfortunate  owner  may  fairly  regard, 

As  each  in  its  turn  a  most  excellent  card. 
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Yet  the  game  may  be  lost,  with  all  these  for  your  own. 
Unless  you ’ve  the  courage  to  “  Go  it  alone.” 

In  Battle  or  Business,  whatever  the  game, 

In  Law  or  in  Love,  it  is  ever  the  same ; 

In  the  struggle  for  power,  or  scramble  for  pelf, 

Let  this  be  your  motto,  “  Rely  on  yourself,” 

Then,  whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne, 

The  victor  is  he  who  can  “  Go  it  alone.” — J.  G.  Saxe 


HAMLET’S  SOLILOQUY. 

TO  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  question  ! 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them. — To  die — to  sleep, — 

No  more ! — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ’tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

To  die, — to  sleep  ; — 

To  sleep  ! — perchance  to  dream — aye,  there's  the  rub 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause !  There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ? 
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Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death— 
That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of! 

Thus,  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all : 
And  thus,  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Shakspeake. 


HOW  MR.  COVILLE  COUNTED  THE  SHINGLES 
ON  HIS  HOUSE. 


We  have  not  seen  anything  that  better  represents  the  peculiar  talent  of  the 
Danbury  News  man  than  the  following.  It  should  be  read  in  the  most  effortless 
manner. 

THERE  are  men  who  dispute  what  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  Mr.  Coville  is  such  a  man.  When  he  heard 
a  carpenter  say  that  there  were  so  many  shingles  on 
the  roof  of  his  house,  because  the  roof  contained  so  many 
square  feet,  Coville  doubted  the  figures;  and,  when  the 
carpenter  went  away,  he  determined  to  test  the  matter,  by 
going  up  on  the  roof  and  counting  them.  And  he  went  up 
there.  He  squeezed  through  the  scuttle — Coville  weighs 
230 — and  then  sat  down  on  the  roof,  and  worked  his  way 
carefully  and  deliberately  toward  the  gutter.  When  he 
got  part  way  down,  he  heard  a  sound  between  him  and 
the  shingles,  and  became  aware  that  there  was  an  inter¬ 
ference,  some  way,  in  further  locomotion.  He  tried  to 
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turn  over  and  crawl  back,  but  the  obstruction  held  him. 
Then  he  tried  to  move  a  little,  in-  hopes  that  the  trouble 
would  prove  but  temporary,  but  an  increased  sound  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  either  a  nail  or  a  sliver  had  hold  of  his 
cloth,  and  that  if  he  would  save  any  of  it,  he  must  use 
caution.  His  folks  were  in  the  house,  but  he  did  not 
make  them  hear,  and  besides  he  did  n’t  want  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  neighbors.  So  he  sat  there  until  after 
dark  and  thought.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  have  counted  the  shingles,  but  he  neglected 
to  use  it.  His  mind  appeared  to  run  in  other  channels. 
He  sat  there  an  hour  after  dark,  seeing  no  one  he  could 
notify  of  his  position.  Then  he  saw  two  boys  approaching 
the  gate  from  the  house,  and  reaching  there,  stop.  It 
was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  that  one  of  the  two  was 
his  son,  and  although  he  objected  to  having  the  other  boy 
knowing  of  his  misfortune,  yet  he  had  grown  tired  of 
holding  on  to  the  roof,  and  concluded  he  could  bribe 
the  strange  boy  into  silence.  With  this  arrangement 
mapped  out,  he  took  his  knife  and  threw  it  so  that  it  would 
strike  near  to  the  boys  and  attract  their  attention.  It 
struck  nearer  than  he  anticipated.  In  fact,  it  struck  so 
close  as  to  hit  the  strange  boy  on  the  head,  and  nearly 
brained  him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  equilibrium, 
he  turned  on  Coville’s  boy,  who,  he  was  confident,  had 
attempted  to  kill  him,  and  introduced  some  astonishment 
and  bruises  in  his  face.  Then  he  threw  him  down,  and 
kicked  him  in  the  side,  and  banged  him  on  the  head,  and 
drew  him  over  into  the  gutter,  and  pounded  his  legs,  and 
then  hauled  him  back  to  the  walk  again,  and  knocked 
his  head  against  the  gate.  And  all  the  while  the  elder 
Coville  sat  on  the  roof,  and  screamed  for  the  police,  but 
couldn’t  get  away.  And  then  Mrs.  Coville  dashed  out 
with  a  broom,  and  contributed  a  few  novel  features  to 
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the  affair  at  the  gate,  and  one  of  the  boarders  dashed  out 
with  a  double-barrel  gun,  and  hearing  the  crier  from  the 
roof,  looked  up  there,  and  espying  a  figure  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  burglar,  drove  a  handful  of  shot  into 
its  legs.  With  a  howl  of  agony,  Coville  made  a  plunge 
to  dodge  the  missiles,  freed  himself  from  the  nail,  lost  his 
hold  to  the  roof,  and  went  sailing  down  the  shingles  with 
awful  velocity,  both  legs  spread  out,  his  hair  on  end,  and 
his  hands  making  desperate  but  fruitless  efforts  to  save 
himself.  He  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost  his  power  of 
speech,  and  when  he  passed  over  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
with  twenty  feet  of  tin  gutter  hitched  to  him,  the  boarder 
gave  him  the  contents  of  the  other  barrel,  and  then  drove 
into  the  house  to  load  up  again.  The  unfortunate  Coville 
struck  into  a  cherry  tree,  and  thence  bounded  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  recognized,  picked  up  by  the  assembled 
neighbors,  and  carried  into  the  house.  A  new  doctor  is 
making  good  day’s  wages  picking  the  shot  out  of  his  legs. 
The  boarder  has  gone  into  the  country  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  junior  Coville,  having  sequestered  a  piece 
of  brick  in  his  handkerchief,  is  laying  low  for  that  other 
boy.  He  says,  that  before  the  calm  of  another  Sabbath 
rests  on  New  England,  there  will  be  another  boy  in 
Danbury  who  can ’t  wear  a  cap. 


MR.  COVILLE  ON  DANBURY. 

SINCE  the  unfortunate  accident  to  Mr.  Coville  while 
on  the  roof  counting  the  shingles,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  keep  pretty  close  to  the  house.  LastWednes' 
day  he  went  out  in  the  yard  for  the  first  time ;  and  on 
Friday  Mrs.  Coville  got  him  an  easy  chair,  which  proved 
a  great  comfort  to  him.  It  is  one  of  those  chairs  that 
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can  be  moved  by  the  occupant  to  form  almost  any  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  ratchets.  Mr.  Coville  was  very  much 
pleased  with  this  new  contrivance,  and  the  first  forenoon 
did  nothing  but  sit  in  it  and  work  it  in  all  ways.  He 
said  such  a  chair  as  that  did  more  good  in  this  world 
than  a  hundred  sermons.  He  had  it  in  his  room,  the 
front  bed-room  up  stairs,  and  there  he  would  sit  and  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  a  man 
can  whose  legs  have  been  ventilated  with  shot.  Monday 
afternoon  he  got  in  the  chair  as  usual.  Mrs.  Coville  was 
out  in  the  back  yard  hanging  up  clothes,  and  the  son  was 
across  the  street  drawing  a  lath  along  a  picket  fence. 
Sitting  down,  he  grasped  the  sides  of  the  chair  with  both 
hands  to  settle  it  back,  when  the  whole  thing  gave  away, 
and  Mr.  Coville  came  violently  to  the  floor. 

For  an  instant  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  be¬ 
numbed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  the  next  he  was 
aroused  by  acute  pain  in  each  arm,  and  the  great  drops 
of  sweat  oozed  from  his  forehead  when  he  found  that  the 
little  finger  of  each  hand  had  caught  in  the  little  ratchets 
and  was  as  firmly  held  as  in  a  vice.  There  he  lay  on  his 
back  with  the  end  of  a  round  sticking  in  his  side,  and 
both  hands  perfectly  powerless.  The  least  move  cf  his 
body  aggravated  the  pain  which  was  chasing  up  his  arms. 
He  screamed  for  help,  but  Mrs.  Coville  was  in  the  back 
yard  telling  Mrs.  Coney,  next  door,  that  she  did  n’t  know 
what  Coville  would  do  without  that  chair,  and  so  she 
did  n’t  hear  him.  He  pounded  the  floor  with  his  stock¬ 
inged  feet,  but  the  younger  Covilie  was  still  drawing 
emotion  from  the  fence  across  the  way,  and  all  othei 
sounds  were  rapidly  sinking  into  insignificance.  Besides, 
Mr.  Co vi lie’s  legs  were  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
late  accident  to  permit  their  being  profitably  used  a? 
mallets. 
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How  he  did  despise  that  offspring,  and  how  fervently  he 
did  wish  the  owner  of  that  fence  would  light  on  that  boy 
and  reduce  him  to  powder.  Then  he  screamed  again 
and  howled  and  shouted  “  Maria !  ”  But  there  was  no 
response.  What  if  he  should  die  alone  there  in  that 
awful  shape?  The  perspiration  started  afresh,  and  the 
pain  in  his  arms  assumed  an  awful  magnitude.  Again 
he  shrieked  “  Maria !  ”  but  the  matinee  across  the  way 
only  grew  in  volume,  and  the  unconscious  wife  had  gone 
into  Mrs.  Coney’s  and  was  trying  on  that  lady’s  redingote. 
Then  he  prayed,  and  howled,  and  coughed,  and  swore, 
and  then  apologized  for  it,  and  prayed  and  howled  again, 
and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  awfullest  things 
he  would  do  to  that  boy  if  heaven  would  only  spare  him 
and  show  him  an  axe. 

Then  he  opened  his  mouth  for  one  final  shriek,  when 
the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Coville  appeared  with  a 
smile  on  her  face,  and  Mrs.  Coney’s  redingote  on  her  back. 
In  one  glance  she  saw  that  something  awful  had  happened 
to  Joseph,  and  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  she 
screamed  for  help,  and  then  fainted  away,  and  ploughed 
headlong  into  his  stomach.  Fortunately  the  blow 
deprived  him  of  speech,  else  he  might  have  said  some¬ 
thing  that  he  would  ever  have  regretted,  and  before  he 
could  regain  his  senses  Mrs.  Coney  dashed  in  and  re¬ 
moved  the  grief-stricken  wife.  But  it  required  a  black¬ 
smith  to  cut  Coville  loose.  He  is  again  back  in  bed, 
with  his  mutilated  fingers  resting  on  pillows,  and  there  he 
lies  all  day  concocting  new  forms  of  death  for  the  inventor 
of  that  chair,  and  hoping  nothing  will  happen  to  his  son 
until  he  can  get  well  enough  to  administer  it  him* 
self. — Danbury  News. 
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THE  MAY  QUEEN— CONCLUSION. 

I  THOUGHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am  • 
And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of 
the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year ! 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet’s 
here. 

O  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb’s  voice  to  me  that  can  not 
rise. 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that 
blow, 

And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  longs  to  go. 

It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  sun, 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to' stay  :  and  yet,  His  will  be 
done ! 

But  still  I  think  it  can ’t  be  long  before  I  find  release ; 
And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words 
of  peace. 

O  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice,  and  on  his  silver  hair ! 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet  me 
there ! 

O  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart,  and  on  his  silver  head  ! 

A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  showed  me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there’s  One  will 
let  me  in : 

Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be, 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pas?  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 
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I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death  watch 
beat, 

There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning 
meet : 

But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in 
mine, 

And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call : 

It  was  when  the  moon  wras  setting,  and  the  dark  was 
over  all ; 

The  bees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll, 

And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my 
soul. 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear ; 

I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  here ; 

With  all  my  strength  I  prayed  for  both,  and  so  I  felt 
resigned, 

And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened  in  my  bed, 

And  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I  know  not  what 
was  said ; 

For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my 
mind, 

And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said,  “  It’s  not  for  them  ; 
it’s  mine.” 

And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 

And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window-bars, 

Then  seemed  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and  die  among 
the  stars, 
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So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near :  I  trust  it  is.  I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day, 

B  it,  Effie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I  am  passed  away. 

O  look  !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow  ; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 
And  "'here  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  may 
shine — 

Wild  dowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is 
done, 

The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun — 
Forever  and  forever  with  those  just  souls  and  true — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan  ?  why  make  we 
such  ado  ? 

Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 

And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast — 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. — Tennyson. 


RTJM’S  MANIAC. 

WHY  am  I  thus?  the  maniac  cried, 

Confined  ’mid  crazy  people  ?  Why  ? 
I  am  not  mad, — knave,  stand  aside ! 

I’ll  have  my  freedom,  or  I’ll  die; 

It’s  not  for  cure  that  here  I’ve  come; 

I  tell  thee,  all  I  want  is  rum, — 

I  must  have  rum  ! 
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Sane?  yes,  and  have  been  all  the  while; 

Why,  then,  tormented  thus  ?  ’T  is  sad : 
Why  chained,  and  held  in  duress  vile? 

The  men  who  brought  me  here  were  mad; 

I  will  not  stay  where  specters  come ; 

Let  me  go  home ;  I  must  have  rum, — 

I  must  have  rum  ! 

’Tishe!  ’t is  he !  my  aged  sire! 

What  has  disturbed  thee  in  thy  grave? 

Why  bend  on  me  that  eye  of  fire? 

Why  torment,  since  thou  canst  not  save  ? 
Back  to  the  church-yard  whence  you’ve  cornel 
Return,  return  !  but  send  me  rum, — 

Oh,  send  me  rum  ! 

Why  is  my  mother  musing  there, 

On  that  same  consecrated  spot 
Where  once  she  taught  me  words  of  prayer? 

But  now  she  hears,  she  heeds  me  not. 

Mute  in  her  winding-sheet  she  stands ; 

Cold,  cold,  I  feel  her  icy  hands, — 

Her  icy  hands ! 

She’s  vanished  ;  but  a  dearer  friend, — 

I  know  her  by  her  angel  smile, — 

Has  come  her  partner  to  attend, 

His  hours  of  misery  to  beguile ; 

Haste,  haste !  loved  one,  and  set  me  free ; 
’Twere  heaven  to  ’scape  from  hence  to  thee,— 
From  hence  to  thee. 

She  does  not  hear ;  away  she  flies, 

Regardless  of  the  chain  I  wear, 

Back  to  her  mansion  in  the  skies, 

To  dwell  with  kindred  spirits  there. 
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Why  has  she  gone?  Why  did  she  come? 

O  God,  I ’m  ruined  !  Give  me  rum, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum  ! 

Hark,  hark !  for  bread  my  children  cry, 

A  cry  that  drinks  my  spirits  up ; 

But ’t  is  in  vain,  in  vain  to  try ; 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  drunkard’s  cupl 
My  lips  are  parched,  my  heart  is  sad  ; 

This  cursed  chain  !  ’twill  make  me  mad, — 

’Twill  make  me  mad ! 

It  won’t  wash  out,  that  crimson  stain ! 

I ’ve  scoured  those  spots,  and  made  them  white ; 
Blood  reappears  again,  again, 

Soon  as  the  morning  brings  the  light ! 

When  from  my  sleepless  couch  I  come, 

To  see,  to  feel, — oh,  give  me  rum! 

I  must  have  rum. 

'T  was  there  I  heard  his  piteous  cry, 

And  saw  his  last  imploring  look, 

But  steeled  my  heart,  and  bade  him  die, 

Then  from  him  golden  treasures  took ; 

Accursed  treasure  !  stinted  sum  ! 

Reward  of  guilt !  Give,  give  me  rum, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum  ! 

Hark !  still  I  hear  that  piteous  wail ; 

Before  my  eyes  his  specter  stands; 

And  when  it  frowns  on  me  I  quail ! 

Oh,  I  would  fly  to  other  lands ; 

But,  that  pursuing,  there  ’twould  come; 

There’s  no  escape !  Oh,  give  me  rum,— * 

Oh,  give  me  rum ! 
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Guard,  guard  those  windows!  bar  that  door! 

Yonder  I  armed  bandits  see ! 

They  Ve  robbed  my  house  of  all  its  store, 

And  now  return  to  murder  me ; 

They’re  breaking  in  ;  don’t  let  them  come! 
Drive,  drive  them  hence !  but  give  me  rum, — - 
Oh,  give  me  rum ! 

See  how  that  rug  those  reptiles  soil ; 

They  ’re  crawling  o’er  me  in  my  bed ; 

I  feel  their  clammy,  snaky  coil 

On  every  limb, — around  my  head  ; 

With  forked  tongue  I  see  them  play ; 

I  hear  them  hiss  ; — tear  them  away, — 

Tear  them  away ! 

A  fiend !  a  fiend,  with  many  a  dart, 

Glares  on  me  with  his  bloodshot  eye, 

And  aims  his  missiles  at  my  heart,— 

Oh  !  whither,  whither  shall  I  fly  ? 

Fly?  Xo,  it  is  no  time  for  flight; 

Fiend  !  I  know  thy  hellish  purpose  well ; 
Avaunt !  avaunt,  thou  hated  sprite, 

And  hie  thee  to  thy  native  hell ! 

He’s  gone,  he’s  gone!  and  I  am  free: 

He ’s  gone,  the  faithless,  braggart  liar ; 

He  said  he’d  come  to  summon  me — 

See  there  again,  my  bed ’s  on  fire! 

Fire!  water!  help!  Oh  haste,  I  die! 

The  flames  are  kindling  round  my  head! 
This  smoke  ! — I’m  strangling  ! — can  not  fly! 
Oh !  snatch  me  from  this  burning  bed ! 
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There,  there,  again  !  that  demon ’s  there, 

Crouching  to  make  a  fresh  attack ; 

See  how  his  flaming  eyeballs  glare ! 

Thou  fiend  of  fiends,  what ’s  brought  thee  back  ? 
Back  in  thy  car  ?  for  whom  ?  for  where  ? 

He  smiles,  he  beckons  me  to  come : 

What  are  those  words  thou’st  written  there? 

“  In  hell  they  never  want  for  rum !  ” 

Not  want  for  rum?  Read  that  again  ! 

I  feel  the  spell !  haste,  drive  me  down 
Where  rum  is  free,  where  revellers  reign, 

And  I  can  wear  the  drunkard’s  crown. 

Accept  thy  proffer,  fiend  ?  I  will ; 

And  to  thy  drunken  banquet  come; 

Fill  the  great  cauldron  from  thy  still 
With  boiling,  burning,  fiery  rum. 

There  will  I  quench  this  horrid  thirst ; 

With  boon  companions  drink  and  dwell ; 

Nor  plead  for  rum,  as  here  I  must, — 

There’s  liberty  to  drink  in  hell. 

Thus  raved  the  maniac  rum  had  made ; 

Then,  starting  from  his  haunted  bed, 

On,  on  !  ye  demons,  on  !  he  said, 

Then  silent  sunk, — his  soul  had  fled. — T.  W.  Nora 


SOCRATES  SNOOKS. 

MISTER  Socrates  Snooks,  a  lord  of  creation, 

The  second  time  entered  the  married  relation : 
Xantippe  Caloric  accepted  his  hand, 

And  they  thought  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  land. 
6 
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But  scarce  had  the  honeymoon  passed  o’er  his  head, 
When,  one  morning,  to  Xantippe,  Socrates  said, 

“  I  think,  for  a  man  of  my  standing  in  life, 

This  house  is  too  small,  as  I  now  have  a  wife : 

So,  as  early  as  possible,  carpenter  Carey 

Shall  be  sent  for  to  widen  my  house  and  my  dairy.” 

“  Xow,  Socrates,  dearest,”  Xantippe  replied, 

“  I  hate  to  hear  everything  vulgarly  my' d ; 

Xow,  whenever  you  speak  of  your  chattels  again, 

Say,  our  cow  house,  our  barn  yard,  our  pig  pen.” 

“  By  your  leave,  Mrs.  Snooks,  I  will  say  what  I  please 
Of  ray  houses,  my  lands,  ray  gardens,  my  trees.” 

“  Say  Our,”  Xantippe  exclaimed  in  a  rage. 

“  I  won’t,  Mrs.  Snooks,  though  you  ask  it  an  age !  ” 

Oh,  woman  !  though  only  a  part  of  man’s  rib, 

If  the  story  in  Genesis  do  n’t  tell  a  fib, 

Should  your  naughty  companion  e’er  quarrel  with  you. 
You  are  certain  to  prove  the  best  man  of  the  two. 

In  the  following  case  this  was  certainly  true ; 

For  the  lovely  Xantippe  just  pulled  off  her  shoe, 

And  laying  about  her,  all  sides  at  random, 

The  adage  was  verified — “  Xil  desperandum.” 

Mister  Socrates  Snooks,  after  trying  in  vain, 

To  ward  off  the  blows  which  descended  like  rain — 
Concluding  that  valor’s  best  part  was  discretion — 
Crept  under  the  bed  like  a  terrified  Hessian : 

But  the  dauntless  Xantippe,  not  one  whit  afraid, 
Converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

At  last,  after  reasoning  the  thing  in  his  pate, 

He  concluded ’t  was  useless  to  strive  against  fate ; 
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And  60,  like  a  tortoise  protruding  his  head, 

Said,  “  My  dear,  may  we  come  out  from  under  our  bed  ?  ” 
*  Hah  !  hah  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  Mr.  Socrates  Snooks, 

I  perceive  you  agree  to  my  terms,  by  your  looks : 

Now,  Socrates, — hear  me, — from  this  happy  hour, 

If  you’ll  only  obey  me,  I’ll  never  look  sour.” 

’T  is  said  the  next  Sabbath,  ere  going  to  church, 

He  chanced  for  a  clean  pair  of  trowsers  to  search  : 
Having  found  them,  he  asked,  with  a  few  nervous 
twitches, 

“  My  dear,  may  we  put  on  our  new  Sunday  breeches  ?  ” 


THE  SOLDIER’S  REPRIEVE. 

^  T  THOUGH^Mr.  Allan,  when  I  gave  my  Bennie 

-L  to  his  country,  that  not  a  father  in  all  this  broad 
/and  made  so  precious  a  gift, — no,  not  one.  The  dear 
boy  only  slept  a  minute,  just  one  little  minute,  at  his 
post;  I  know  that  was  all,  for  Bennie  never  dozed  over  a 
duty.  How  prompt  and  reliable  he  was !  I  know  he 
only  fell  asleep  one  little  second  ; — he  was  so  young,  and 
not  strong,  that  boy  of  mine !  Why,  he  was  as  tall  as  I, 
and  only  eighteen  !  and  now  they  shoot  him  because  he 
was  found  asleep  when  doing  sentinel  duty  !  Twenty-four 
hours,  the  telegram  said, — only  twenty-four  hours. 
Where  is  Bennie  now  ?  ” 

“We  will  hope  with  his  heavenly  Father,”  said  Mr. 
Allan,  soothingly.  " 

“  Yes,  yes ;  let  us  hcoe ;  God  is  very  merciful ! 

“  ‘  I  should  be  ashamed,  father  !  ’  Bennie  said,  ‘  when  I 
im  a  man,  to  think  I  never  used  this  grear  right  arm,’ — 
und  he  held  it  out  so  proudly  before  me, — ‘  for  my  coun- 
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try,  when  it  needed  it !  Palsy  it  rather  than  keep  it  at 
the.  plow !  ’ 

“  •'  Go,  then,  go,  my  boy,'  I  said,  ‘  and  God  keep  you  ! ' 
God  has  kept  him,  I  think,  Mr.  Allan !  ”  and  the  farmer 
repeated  these  last  words  slowly,  as  if,  in  spite  of  his  rea¬ 
son,  his  heart  doubted  them. 

“  Like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  Mr.  Owen,  doubt  it  not !  ” 

Blossom  sat  near  them  listening,  with  blanched  cheek. 
:-?he  had  not  shed  a  tear.  Her  anxietv  had  been  so  con¬ 
cealed  that  no  one  had  noticed  it.  She  had  occupied 
herself  mechanically  in  the  household  cares.  Now  she 
answered  a  gentle  tap  at  the  kitchen  door,  opening  it  to 
receive  from  a  neighbor’s  hand  a  letter.  “  It  is  from  him,” 
was  all  she  said. 

It  was  like  a  message  from  the  dead  !  Mr.  Owen  took 
the  letter,  hut  could  not  break  the  envelope,  on  account 
of  his  trembling  fingers,  and  held  it  toward  Mr.  Allan, 
with  the  helplessness  of  a  child. 

The  minister  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

“  Dear  Father : — MTien  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  in 
eternity.  At  first,  it  seemed  awful  to  me ;  but  I  have 
thought  about  it  so  much  now,  that  it  has  no  terror. 
They  say  they  will  not  bind  me,  nor  blind  me ;  but  that 
I  may  meet  my  death  like  a  man.  I  thought,  father,  it 
might  have  been  on  the  battle-field,  for  my  country,  and 
that,  when  I  fell,  it  would  be  fighting  gloriously  ;  but  to 
be  shot  down  like  a  dog  for  nearly  betraying  it, — to  die 
for  neglect  of  duty  1  O  father,  I  wonder  the  very 
thought  does  not  kill  me !  But  I  shall  not  disgrace  you. 
I  am  going  to  write  you  all  about  it ;  and  when  I  am 
gone,  you  may  tell  my  comrades.  I  can  not  now. 

“  You  know  I  promised  Jemmie  Carr’s  mother  I  would 
look  after  her  hoy  ;  and,  when  he  fell  sick,  I  did  all  1 
#ould  for  him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered 
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back  into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night,  I 
carried  all  his  luggage,  besides  my  own,  on  our  mareh 
Toward  night  we  went  in  on  double-quick,  and  though 
the  luggage  began  to  feel  very  heavy,  everybody  else  was 
tired  too ;  and  as  for  Jemmie,  if  I  had  not  lent  him  an 
arm  now  and  then,  he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way. 
I  was  all  tired  out  when  we  came  into  camp,  aud  then  it 
was  Jemmie’s  turn  to  be  sentry,  and  I  would  take  his 
place  ;  but  I  was  too  tired,  father.  I  could  not  have  kept 
awake  if  a  gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head ;  but  I  did 
not  know  it  until — well,  until  it  was  too  late.” 

“  God  be  thanked  !  ”  interrupted  Mr.  Owen,  reverently. 
*  I  knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep  carelessly  at 
his  post.” 

“  They  tell  me  to-day  that  I  have  a  short  reprieve, — 
given  to  me  by  circumstances, — 1  time  to  write  to  you,’ 
our  good  Colonel  says.  Forgive  him,  father,  he  only 
does  his  duty  ;  he  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could;  and 
do  not  lay  my  death  up  against  Jemmie.  The  poor  boy 
is  broken-hearted,  and  does  nothing  but  beg  and  entreat 
them  to  let  him  die  in  my  stead. 

“  I  can ’t  hear  to  think  of  mother  and  Blossom.  Com¬ 
fort  them,  father !  Tell  them  I  die  as  a  brave  boy 
should,  and  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  me,  as  they  must  be  now.  God  help  me  ;  it 
is  very  hard  to  bear!  Good-by,  father!  God  seems 
near  and  dear  to  me ;  not  at  all  as  if  He  wished  me  to 
perish  forever,  but  as  if  He  felt  sorry  for  His  poor,  sinful, 
broken-hearted  child,  and  would  take  me  to  be  with  Him 
aud  my  Saviour  in  a  better — better  life.” 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  Mr.  Owen’s  heart.  “  Amen,” 
he  said  solemnly,— “  Amen.” 

“  To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I  shall  see  the 
cows  all  coming  home  from  pasture,  and  precious  little 
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Blossom  stand  on  the  back  stoop,  waiting  for  me, — but  1 
shall  never,  never  come  !  God  bless  you  all !  F orgive 
your  poor  Bennie.” 

Late  that  night  the  door  of  the  “  hack  stoop  ”  opened 
softly,  and  a  little  figure  glided  out,  and  down  the  foot¬ 
path  that  led  to  the  road  by  the  mill.  She  seemed  rather 
flying  than  walking,  turning  her  head  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  looking  only  now  and  then  to  Heaven,  and 
folding  her  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  Two  hours  later,  the 
same  young  girl  stood  at  the  Mill  Depot,  watching  the 
coming  of  the  night  train ;  and  the  conductor,  as  he 
reached  down  to  lift  her  into  the  car,  wondered  at  the 
tear-stained  face  that  was  upturned  toward  the  dim  lan¬ 
tern  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  few  questions  and  ready 
answers  told  him  all ;  and  no  father  could  have  cared 
more  tenderly  for  his  only  child,  than  he  for  our  little 
Blossom. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  Washington,  to  ask  President 
Lincoln  for  her  brother’s  life.  She  had  stolen  away, 
leaving  only  a  note  to  tell  her  father  where  and  why  she 
had  gone.  She  had  brought  Bennie’s  letter  with  her :  no 
good,  kind  heart,  like  the  President’s,  could  refuse  to  be 
melted  by  it.  The  next  morning  they  reached  New 
York,  and  the  conductor  hurried  her  on  to  Washington. 
Every  minute,  now,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her 
brother’s  life.  And  so,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
Blossom  reached  the  Capital,  and  hastened  immediately 
to  the  White  House. 

The  President  had  but  just  seated  himself  to  his  morn¬ 
ing’s  task,  of  overlooking  and  signing  important  papers, 
when,  without  one  word  of  announcement,  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  Blossom,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  folded 
hands,  stood  before  him. 

“Well,  my  child,”  he  said,  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful 
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tones,  “  what  do  you  want  so  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning  ?  ” 

“  Bennie’s  life,  please,  sir,”  faltered  Blossom. 

“  Bennie  ?  Who  is  Bennie  ?  ” 

“  My  brother,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot  him  foi 
sleeping  at  his  post.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the 
papers  before  him.  “  I  remember  !  It  was  a  fatal  sleep. 
You  see,  child,  it  was  at  a  time  of  special  danger.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  might  have  been  lost  for  his  culpable  neg¬ 
ligence.” 

“  So  my  father  said,”  replied  Blossom,  gravely;  “  but 
poor  Bennie  was  so  tired,  sir,  and  Jemmie  so  weak.  He 
did  the  work  of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jemmie’s  night,  not 
his ;  but  Jemmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought 
about  himself,  that  he  was  tired  too.” 

“  What  is  this  you  say,  child  ?  Come  here  ;  I  do  not 
understand,”  and  the  kind  man  caught  eagerly,  as  ever, 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a  justification  of  an  offence. 

Blossom  went  to  him :  he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  turned  up  the  pale,  anxious  face  toward 
his.  How  tall  he  seemed,  and  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States  too  !  A  dim  thought  of  this  kind  passed 
for  a  moment  through  Blossom’s  mind ;  but  she  told  her 
simple  and  straightforward  story,  and  handed  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  Bennie’s  letter  to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully  ;  then,  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a 
few  hasty  lines,  and  rang  his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given :  “  Send  this  dispatch 
at  ONCE.” 

The  President  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  said  :  “  Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours,  who  could 
approve  his  country’s  sentence,  even  when  it  took  the  life 
of  a  child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  the 
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life  far  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait 
until  to-morrow  ;  Bennie  will  need  a  change  after  he  has 
so  bravely  faced  death  ;  he  shall  go  with  you.” 

“  God  bless  you,  sir,”  said  Blossom ;  and  who  shall 
doubt  that  God  heard  and  registered  the  request  ? 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  soldier  came 
to  the  White  House  with  his  little  sister.  He  was  called 
into  the  President’s  private  room,  and  a  strap  fastened 
“upon  the  shoulder.”  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said:  ‘‘The 
soldier  that  could  carry  a  sick  comrade’s  baggage,  and 
die  for  the  act  so  uncomplainingly,  deserves  well  of  his 
country.”  Then  Bennie  and  Blossom  took  their  way  to 
their  Green  Mountain  home.  A  crowd  gathered  at  the 
Mill  Depot  to  welcome  them  back  ;  and  as  farmer  Owen’s 
hand  grasped  that  of  his  boy,  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  fervently,  “The  Lore 
s»e  praised  !  ” — N.  Y.  Observer. 


’SIXTY-FOUR  AND  ’SIXTY-FIVE. 

COME  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 

The  gracious  heir  of  Time, 

While  cannons  roar,  and  paeans  ring, 

And  merry  joybells  chime  ; 

While  cares  take  wing,  and  everything 
To  pleasure  seems  alive, 

Come  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 

The  glorious  ’Sixty-Five! 

Last  night  we  stirred  the  blazing  fire, 
When  the  midnight-hour  was  strikirg, 
And  bade  them  fill  our  glasses  higher 
With  liquor  to  our  liking ; 
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And  while  we  drank  those  toasts  once  more, 
Which  such  sweet  hours  revive, 

We  closed  the  door  on  ’Sixty-Four 
And  welcomed  ’Sixty-Five. 

We  did  not  shout  when  we  hurried  out 
The  Old  Year,  gaunt  and  hoary: 

For  we  honored  him  for  what  had  been, 
And  loved  him  for  his  glory. 

And  we  thought  of  pleasures  at  an  end, 

And  joys  that  come  no  more, 

And  we  cried,  “  God  rest  our  honest  friend, 
Departed  ’Sixty-Four!” 

And  then  we  heard  the  sweet  bells  ring, 

The  wedding-bells  Elysian, 

And  saw  the  fair  brides  of  the  year 
Sweep  past  us  like  a  vision  ; 

And  then  a  troop  of  rosy  elves 
Skipped  lightly  o’er  the  floor, 

The  babes  of  benediction  born 
In  happy  ’Sixty-Four. 

But,  then,  alas !  alas !  alas ! 

We  heard  the  roar  of  battle, 

And  saw,  as  in  a  burnished  glass, 

Brave  men,  like  slaughtered  cattle, — 
Wounded  and  maimed  with  shot  and  shell. 
And  weltering  in  their  gore, 

Our  true,  our  gallant  boys  who  fell 
In  hapless  ’Sixty-Four! 

Oh !  we  pillow  our  dying  darlings  well, 

And  we  damp  their  shrouds  with  tears, 
From  the  child  in  its  spotless  innocence 
To  the  grandsire  full  of  years  ; 
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But  down  on  the  Southern  battle-plain, 

Who  pillows  the  sick  and  sore  ? 

And  who  weeps  over  the  nameless  slain 
That  fell  in  ’Sixty-Four? 

Though  the  door  is  closed  on  that  old,  old  year, 

And  its  face  shut  out  forever, 

With  its  babes  and  its  brides  and  its  slaughtered  dead 
Shut  out — shut  out  forever ! 

Yet  the  hopes  and  joys  which  died  in  the  Old, 

In  the  New  Year  may  revive, 

And  the  hearts  that  were  wounded  in  ’Sixty-Four, 
May  be  healed  in  ’Sixty-Five. 

Though  we  can  not  call  up  from  the  churchyard  snows 
The  treasures  they  hold  securely  ; 

Though  our  hearts  are  sick  for  the  smile  of  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  Lord, — yet  surely, 

As  out  of  the  cactus,  rough  with  thorns, 

A  rich  bright  flower  may  thrive, 

The  griefs  which  were  briers  in  ’Sixty-Four 
May  be  blossoms  in  ’Sixty-Five. 

If  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons, 

’Neath  the  flag  they  loved  enlisted, 

Have  dropped  in  the  blaze  of  the  roaring  guns, 

And  perished,  unassisted ; 

Though  homes  be  drear,  and  hearts  be  sore, 

To  do  God’s  will  we  strive ; 

And  the  dear  ones  slaughtered  in  ’Sixty -Four 
Are  the  martyrs  of  ’Sixty-Five  ! 

Then,  brothers,  a  health  to  the  year  that’s  gone, 

And  a  health  to  the  year  to  be ; 

The  young  King  mounts  the  vacant  throne 
With  a  smile  of  victory. 
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War  at  his  feet,  expiring,  lies 

While  the  clouds  melt  in  the  South '. 

And  the  dove  sails  up  the  sunny  skies 
With  the  olive  in  her  mouth. 

And  the  dumb  have  speech,  and  eyes,  once  dim. 
Now  clearly,  brightly  see; 

And  the  fetters  fall  from  many  a  limb, 

That  ne’er  before  was  free. 

And  voices  arise  from  swamp  and  shore, 

Like  the  hum  of  hees  in  the  hive, 

From  those  who  were  slaves  in  ’Sixty-Four, 

The  freemen  of  ’Sixty-Five ! 

Then  come  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 

The  monarch  of  grace  and  glory, 

Whose  golden  fame  with  bards  shall  sing, 
Whose  name  shall  be  writ  in  story. 

And  bless  the  Lord  we  all  adore, 

Through  whom  we  live  and  thrive, 

And  pray  that  the  awful  scourge  of  war, 

The  vices  and  wrongs  of  ’Sixty-Four, 

May  die  with  its  dead,  and  rise  no  more. 

To  haunt  us  in  ’Sixty-Five ! 


THE  POLISH  BOY. 

WHENCE  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  Bhrill, 
That  cut,  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air, 
Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair? 
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Again  they  come,  as  if  a  heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 
And  every  string  had  voice  apart 
To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 

Whence  came  they  ?  from  yon  temple,  where 
An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 

Now  forms  the  warrior’s  marble  bed 
Who  Warsaw’s  gallant  armies  led. 

The  dim  funereal  tapers  throw 
A  holy  luster  o’er  his  brow, 

And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 
The  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a  young  boy  that ’s  kneeling  by. 

What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 

Clings  to  the  dead  with  death’s  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  ? 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp. 

It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 
Rang  wildly,  late,  upon  the  air, 

When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye 
Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

With  pallid  lip  and  stony  brow 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now. 

But  hark !  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ; 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come, 

With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 
Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 

Around  the  holy  temple  creep  ; 

The  gate  is  burst ;  a  ruffian  band 
Rush  in,  and  savagely  demand. 
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With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane, 

The  startled  boy  for  exile’s  chain. 

The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild, 

And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  cnild  ; 

Then,  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted  with  fearful  energy, 

“Back,  ruffians,  back !  nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead  ; 

Nor  touch  the  living  boy  ;  I  stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band. 

Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these^hands, 
With  Russia’s  heaviest  iron  bands, 

And  drag  me  to  Siberia’s  wild 
To  perish,  if  ’twill  save  my  child !  ” 

“  Peace,  woman,  peace !  ”  the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side, 

And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 
His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 

“  One  moment !  ”  shrieked  the  mother ;  “  one ! 
Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son  ? 

Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all, 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russian  thrall ! 

Take  these  !  ”  and  her  white  arms  and  hands 
She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands, 
And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 
The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there  ; 
Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last, 

Down  at  the  Russian’s  feet  she  cast. 

He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store  ; — 

Up  springing  from  the  marble  floor, 

The  mother,  with  a  cry  of  joy, 

Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy. 

But  no  !  the  Russian’s  iron  grasp 
Again  undid  the  mother’s  clast). 
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Forward  she  fell,  with  one  long  cry 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 
And,  breaking  from  the  Russian’s  hold 
He  stands,  a  giant  in  the  strength 
Of  his  young  spirit,  fierce  and  bold. 
Proudly  he  towers ;  his  flashing  eye, 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright, 

Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 

His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks  ; 

With  a  full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turned  upon  the  wondering  band : 

“  Ye  hold  me  not !  no  !  no,  nor  can  ; 

This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a  man. 

I  knelt  before  my  slaughtered  sire, 

Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 

I  wept  upon  his  marble  brow, 

Yes,  wept !  I  was  a  child  ;  but  now 
My  noble  mother,  on  her  knee, 

Hath  done  the  work  of  years  for  me  !  ” 

He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest, 

And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent’s  crest, 
The  jewelled  haft  of  poniard, bright 
Glittered  a  moment  on  the  sight. 

“  Ha !  start  ye  back  ?  Fool !  coward  !  knave ! 
Think  ye  my  noble  father’s  glaive 
Would  drink  the  life  blood  of  a  slave  ? 

The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame 
Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame; 

The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast 
Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest. 
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No !  thus  I  rend  the  tyrant’s  chain,  AM 
And  fling  him  back  a  boy’s  disdain !  ” 

A  moment,  and  the  funeral  light 
Flashed  on  the  jewelled  weapon/  bright: 

Another,  and  his  young  heart’s  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a  crimson  flood. 

Quick  to  his  mother’s  side  he  sprang, 

And  on  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang : 

“  Up,  mother,  up  !  I’m  free  !  I ’m  free  ! 

The  choice  was  death  or  slavery. 

Up,  mother,  up !  Look  on  thy  son ! 

His  freedom  is  forever  won  ; 

..And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss, 

One  last  embrace,  one  blessing, — one ! 

To  prove  thou  knowest,  approvest  thy  son, 

What!  silent  yet?  Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o’er  thy  heart  congeal  ? 

Speak,  mother,  speak !  lift  up  thy  head  ! 

What !  silent  still  ?  Then  art  thou  dead  ! 

- Great  God,  I  thank  thee !  Mother,  I 

Rejoice  with  thee, — and  thus — to  die.” 

One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother’s  bosom, — dead. 

Ann  S.  Stephens. 


JOHNNY'S  OPINION  OF  GRANDMOTHERS, 

GRANDMOTHERS  are  very  nice  folks ; 

They  beat  all  the  aunts  in  creation ; 

They  let  a  chap  do  as  he  likes, 

And  do  n’t  worry  about  education. 
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I ’m  sure  I  can ’t  see  it  at  all, 

What  a  poor  fellow  ever  could  do 

For  apples,  and  pennies  and  cakes, 
Without  a  grandmother  or  two. 

Grandmothers  speak  softly  to  “ma’s,” 

To  let  a  boy  have  a  good  time ; 

Sometimes  they  will  whisper,  ’t  is  true, 
T’other  way,  when  a  boy  wants  to  climb. 

Grandmothers  have  muffins  for  tea, 

And  pies,  a  whole  row  in  the  cellar, 

And  they  ’re  apt  (if  they  know  it  in  time) 
To  make  chicken  pies  for  a  “  feller  !  ” 

And  if  he  is  bad  now  and  then, 

And  makes  a  great  racketing  noise, 

They  only  look  over  their  specs 

And  say,  “  Ah,  these  boys  will  be  boys. 

“  Life  is  only  so  short  at  the  best ; 

.  Let  the  children  be  happy  to-day.” 

Then  they  look  for  a  while  at  the  sky, 

And  the  hills  that  are  far,  far  away. 

Quite  often,  as  twilight  comes  on, 
Grandmothers  sing  hymns,  very  low, 

To  themselves  as  they  rock  by  the  fire, 
About  Heaven,  and  when  they  shall  go. 

And  then  a  boy,  stopping  to  think, 

Will  find  a  hot  tear  in  his  eye, 

To  know  what  will  come  at  the  last ; 

For  grandmother*  all  have  to  die. 
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I  wish  they  could  stay  here  and  pray, 

For  a  boy  needs  their  prayers  every  night ; 
Some  boys  more  than  others,  I  s’pose, 

Such  as  I,  need  a  wonderful  sight. 


ONLY  A  BOY. 

ONLY  a  boy,  with  his  noise  and  fun, 

The  veriest  mystery  under  the  sun ; 

As  brimful  of  mischief,  and  wit  and  glee, 

As  ever  a  human  frame  can  be, 

And  as  bard  to  manage  as — what  ?  ah,  me ! 
’T  is  hard  to  tell, 

Yet  we  loved  him  well. 

Only  a  boy  with  his  fearful  tread, 

Who  can  not  be  driven,  must  be  led. 

Who  troubles  the  neighbor’s  dogs  and  cats, 
And  tears  more  clothes,  and  spoils  more  hats 
Loses  more  kites,  and  tops  and  bats, 

Than  would  stock  a  store 
For  a  year  or  more. 

Only  a  boy,  with  his  wild  strange  ways, 
With  his  idle  hours,  or  his  busy  days, 

With  his  queer  remarks  and  his  odd  replies, 
Sometimes  foolish  and  sometimes  wise. 

Often  brilliant  for  one  of  his  size, 

As  a  meteor  hurled 
From  the  planet  world. 

Only  a  boy,  who  will  be  a  man, 

If  nature  goes  on  with  her  first  great  plan—* 
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If  intemperance,  or  some  fatal  snare, 
Conspire  not  to  rob  us  of  this  our  heir, 

Out  blessing,  our  trouble,  our  rest,  our  care. 
Our  torment,  our  joy  ! 

“  Only  a  boy.” 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 

HE  was  a  man  !  Well  I  remember  the  day  I  waited 
upon  him.  He  sat  there  in  his  arm  chair — I  can 
see  that  old  warrior  face,  with  its  snow  white  hair,  even 
now.  We  told  him  of  the  public  distress — the  manufac¬ 
turers  ruined,  the  eagles  shrouded  in  crape,  which  were 
borne  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  Indepen¬ 
dence  Square.  He  heard  us  all.  We  begged  him  to 
leave  the  deposits  where  they  were  ;  to  uphold  the  Great 
Bank  in  Philadelphia.  Still  he  did  not  say  a  word.  At 
last  one  of  our  members,  more  fiery  than  the  rest,  inti¬ 
mated  that  if  the  bank  were  crushed,  a  rebellion  might 
follow.  Then  the  old  man  rose — I  can  see  him  yet. 
“  Come !  ”  he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  his 
clutched  right  hand  was  raised  above  his  white  hairs — 
“  Come  with  bayonets  in  your  hands  instead  of  petitions 
— surround  the  White  House  with  your  legions — I  am 
ready  for  you  all !  With  the  people  at  my  back  whom 
your  gold  can  neither  buy  nor  awe,  I  will  swing  you  up 
around  the  Capital,  each  rebel  of  you — on  a  gibbet — high 
as  Hainan's.” 

When  I  think  of  that  one  man  standing  there  at 
Washington,  battling  with  all  the  powers  of  Bank  and 
Panic  combined,  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he  trusted, 
assailed  by  all  that  the  snake  of  malice  could  hiss  or  the 
fiend  of  falsehood  howl — when  I  think  of  that  one  man 
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placing  his  back  against  the  rock,  and  folding  his  arms 
for  the  blow,  while  he  uttered  his  awful  vow :  “  By  the 
Eternal !  I  will  not  swerve  one  inch  from  the  course  I 
have  chosen !  ”  I  must  confess  that  the  records  of  Greece 
and  Rome — nay  the  proudest  days  of  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon — can  not  furnish  an  instance  of  will  like  that 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  he  placed  life  and  soul  and 
fame  at  the  hazard  of  a  die  for  the  People's  welfare. 

George  Lippard. 


HEZEKIAH  BEDOTT. 


Read  in  a.  somewhat  broken  voice;  high  and  flat. 

HE  was  a  wonderful  hand  to  moralize,  husband  was, 
’specially  after  he  begun  to  enjoy  poor  health.  He 
made  an  observation  once,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his 
poor  turns,  that  I  shall  never  forget  the  longest  day  I 
live.  He  says  to  me,  one  winter  evenin’,  as  we  was  a 
•ettin’  by  the  fire ;  I  was  a  knittin’  (I  was  always  a  won¬ 
derful  great  knitter),  and  he  was  a  smokin’  (he  was  a 
master  hand  to  smoke,  though  the  doctor  used  to  tell 
him  he ’d  be  better  off  to  let  tobacker  alone ;  when  he 
was  well,  used  to  take  his  pipe  and  smoke  a  spell  after 
he’d  got  his  chores  done  up,  and  when  he  wa’n’t  well, 
used  to  smoke  the  biggest  part  o’  the  time).  Well,  he 
took  his  pipe  out  o’  his  mouth,  and  turned  toward  me, 
and  I  knowed  something  was  cornin’,  for  he  had  a  per- 
tikkeler  way  of  lookin’  round  when  he  was  gwine  to  say 
anything  oncommon.  Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he, 
“  Silly,”  (my  name  was  Prissilly  naterally,  hut  he  most 
ginerally  always  called  me  Silly,  ’cause  ’twas  handier, 
you  know).  Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  “Silly,”  and 
he  looked  pretty  sollem.  I  tell  you,  he  had  a  sollem 
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countenance  naterally, — and  after  he  got  to  be  ueacoo 
'twas  more  so,  but  since  he’d  lost  his  health  he  looked 
sollemer  than  ever,  and  certingly  you  wouldent  wonder 
at  it  if  you  knowed  how  much  he  underwent.  He  was 
troubled  with  a  wonderful  pain  in  his  chest,  and  amazin’ 
weakness  in  the  spine  of  his  back,  besides  the  pleurissy  in 
the  side,  and  having  the  ager  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time,  and  bein’  broke  of  his  rest  o’  nights,  ’cause  he  was 
so  put  to ’t  for  breath  when  he  laid  down. 

Why,  it’s  an  onaccountable  fact,  that  when  that  man 
died  he  hadent  seen  a  well  day  in  fifteen  year,  though 
when  he  was  married,  and  for  five  or  six  year  after,  I 
shouldent  desire  to  see  a  ruggeder  man  than  what  he  was. 
But  the  time  I’m  speakin’  of  he’d  been  out  o’  health 
nigh  upon  ten  year,  and,  O  dear  sakes!  how  he  had 
altered  since  the  first  time  I  ever  see  him !  That  was 
to  a  quiltin’  to  Squire  Smith’s,  a  spell  afore  Sally  was 
married. 

I ’d  no  idee  then  that  Sal  Smith  was  a  gwine  to  be 
married  to  Sam  Pendergrass.  She’d  ben  keepin’  com¬ 
pany  with  Mose  Hewlitt  for  better ’n  a  year,  and  every¬ 
body  said  that  was  a  settled  thing,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
all  of  a  sudding  she  up  and  took  Sam  Pendergrass. 
Well  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  see  my  husband,  and 
if  anybody ’d  a  told  me  then  that  I  should  ever  marry 
him,  I  should  a  said — but,  lawful  sakes !  I  most  forgot, 
I  was  gwine  to  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me  that  evenin’, 
and  when  a  body  begins  to  tell  a  thing,  I  believe  in  fin- 
ishin’  on ’t  some  time  or  other.  Some  folks  have  a  way 
of  talkin’  round  and  round  and  round  for  evermore,  and 
never  cornin’  to  the  pint.  Now  there’s  Miss  Jinkins, 
she  that  was  Poll  Bingham  afore  she  was  married,  she  is 
the  teejusest  indiwidooal  to  tell  a  story  that  ever  I  see  in 
all  my  born  days.  But  I  was  gwine  to  tell  you  what 
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nusbaud  said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “  Silly  ;  ”  says  I, 
“What?”  I  dideut  say,  “  What,  Hezekier?  ”  forldident 
like  his  name.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  I  near  killed 
myself  a  laffin’.  “ Hezekier  Bedott,”  says  I.  “Well,  I 
would  give  up  if  I  had  such  a  name;”  but  then  you 
know  I  had  no  more  idee  o’  marryin’  the  feller  than  you 
have  this  minnit  o’  marryin’  the  governor.  I  s’pose  you 
think  it ’s  curus  we  should  lia’  named  our  oldest  son  Hez¬ 
ekier.  Well,  we  done  it  to  please  father  and  mother  Be¬ 
dott ;  it’s  father  Bedott’s  name,  aud  he  and  mother  Be¬ 
dott  both  used  to  think  that  names  had  ought  to  go  down 
from  gineration  to  gineration.  But  we  always  call  him 
Kier,  you  know.  Speakin’  o’  Kier,  he  is  a  blessin’,  ain’t 
he?  and  I  ain’t  the  only  one  that  thinks  so,  I  guess. 
Now  don’t  you  never  tell  nobody  that  I  said  so,  but  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me,  I  rather  guess  that  if  Kezier  Winkle 
thinks  she’s  a  gwine  to  ketch  Kier  Bedott,  she’s  a  leetle 
out  o’  her  reckonin’.  But  I  was  gwine  to  tell  what  hus¬ 
band  said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “Silly;”  I  says, 
says  I,  “  What?  ”  If  I  dident  say  “  what,”  when  he  said 
“Silly,”  he’d  a  kept  on  sayin’  “  Silly  ”  from  time  to 
eternity.  He  always  did,  because,  you  know,  he  wanted 
me  to  pay  pertikkeler  attention,  and  I  ginerally  did ; 
no  woman  was  ever  more  attentive  to  her  husband  than 
what  I  was. 

Well, he  says  to  me,  says  he,  “Silly ;”  says  I,  “  What?” 
though  I ’d  no  idee  what  he  was  gwine  to  say  ;  dident 
know  but  what  ’twas  something  about  his  sufferings, 
though  he  wa’n’t  apt  to  complain,  but  he  frequently 
used  to  remark  that  he  wouldent  wish  his  worst  enemy 
to  suffer  one  minnit  as  he  did  all  the  time,  but  that  can ’t 
be  called  grumblin’;  think  it  can?  Why,  I’ve  seen 
him  in  sitivations  when  you ’d  a  thought  no  mortal 
could  a  helped  grumblin’,  but  he  dident.  He  and  me 
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went  once  in  the  dead  o’  winter  in  a  one-hoss  shay  out  to 
Boonville,  to  see  a  sister  o’  hisen.  You  know  the  snow 
is  amazin’  deep  in  that  section  o’  the  kentry.  Well,  the 
hoss  got  stuck  in  one  o’  them  ’ere  flambergasted  snow* 
banks,  and  there  we  sot  onable  to  stir,  and  to  cap  all, 
while  we  was  a-sittin’  there  husband  was  took  with  a 
dretful  crick  in  his  back.  Now  that  was  what  I  call  a 
perdickerment,  don’t  you  ?  Most  men  would  a  swore,  but 
husband  dident.  He  only  said,  says  he,  “  Consarn  it !  ” 
How  did  we  get  out,  did  you  ask  ?  Why,  we  might 
a  been  sittin’  there  to  this  day,  fur  as  I  know,  if  there 
hadent  a  happened  to  come  along  a  mess  o’  men  in  a 
double  team,  and  they  hysted  us  out. 

But  I  was  gwine  to  tell  you  that  observation  o’  hisen. 
Says  he  to  me,  says  he,  “  Silly.”  I  could  see  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  (there  dident  happen  to  be  no  candle 
burnin’,  if  I  do  n’t  disremember,  though  my  memory  is 
sometimes  ruther  forgetful,  but  I  know  we  wa  ’n’t  apt  to 
burn  candles  ’ceptin’  when  we  had  company).  I  could 
6ee  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  his  mind  was  oncom- 
monly  sollemnized.  Says  he  to  me,  says  he,  “  Silly  ;  ” 
I  says  to  him,  says  I,  “  What  ?  ”  He  says  to  me,  says  he, 
“  We’re  all  poor  critters!” — F.  M.  Whitcheb. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

THERE ’S  a  song  in  the  air  I 
There’s  a  star  in  the  sky ! 

There ’s  a  mother’s  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby’s  low  cry  ! 

And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King. 
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There’s  a  tumult  of' joy 
O’er  the  wonderful  birth. 

For  the  virgin’s  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth, 

Ay  !  the  star  rains  its  fire  and  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  King ! 

In  the  light  of  that  star 
Lie  the  ages  im  pearled ; 

And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world. 

Every  hearth  is  a  flame,  and  the  Beautiful  sing 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  King. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light, 

And  we  echo  the  song 

That  comes  down  through  the  night 

From  the  heavenly  throng. 

Ay !  we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they  bring, 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Saviour  and  King! 


THE  MONTH  OF  MARS. 

OCTOBER. 

IW  OULD  not  die  in  May  : 

When  orchards  drift  with  bloom  of  white,  like  billows 
on  the  deep, 

And  whispers  from  the  lilac  bush  across  my  senses 
sweep, 

That  ’mind  me  of  a  girl  I  knew,  when  life  was  always 
May, 

Who  filled  my  nights  with  starry  hopes  that  faded  out 
by  day,— 
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When  time  is  full  of  wedding  days,  and  nests  of  robins 
brim, 

Till  overflows  their  wicker  sides  the  old  familiar  hymn. 

The  window  brightens  like  an  eye,  the  cottage  door 
swings  wide, 

The  boys  come  homeward  one  by  one,  and  bring  a  smil¬ 
ing  bride. 

The  fire-fly  shows  her  signal  light,  the  partridge  beats 
his  drum, 

And  all  the  world  gives  promise  of  something  sweet  to 
come. 

Ah  !  who  would  die  on  such  a  day  ? 

Ah  !  who  would  die  in  May  ? 

I  would  not  die  in  June: 

When  looking  up  with  faces  quaint,  the  pansies  grace 
the  sod  ; 

And  looking  down,  the  willows  see  their  doubles  in  the  flood. 

When,  blessing  God,  we  breathe  again  the  roses  in  the  air, 

And  lilies  light  the  fields  along  with  their  immortal  wear, 

As  once  they  lit  the  sermon  of  the  Saviour  on  the  mouut, 

And  glorified  the  story  they  evermore  recount. 

Through  pastures  green  the  flocks  of  God  go  trooping 
one  by  one, 

And  turn  their  golden  fleeces  round  to  dry  them  in  the  sun. 

When,  calm  as  Galilee,  the  grain  is  rippling  in  the  wind, 

And  nothing  dying  anywhere  but  something  that  is  sinned. 

Ah  !  who  would  die  in  life’s  own  noon  ? 

Ah  !  who  would  die  in  June? 

But  when  October  comes, 

And  poplars  drift  their  leafage  down  in  flakes  of  gold 
below, 

And  beeches  burn  like  twilight  fires,  that  used  to  tell  of 
snow, 
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And  maples  bursting  into  flame,  set  all  the  hills  afire, 

And  summer,  from  the  evergreens,  sees  paradise  draw 
nigher. 

A  thousand  sunsets  all  at  once  distill  like  Hermon’sdew, 

And  linger  on  the  waiting  woods,  and  stain  them  through 
and  through, 

As  if  all  earth  had  blossomed  out  one  grand  Corinthian 
flower, 

To  crown  Time’s  graceful  capital  for  just  one  gorgeous 
hour ! 

They  strike  their  colors  to  the  king  of  all  the  stately 
throng — - 

He  comes  in  pomp,  October !  To  him  all  times  belong : 

The  irost  is  on  his  sandals,  but  the  flush  is  on  his  cheeks, 

September  sheaves  are  in  his  arms  ;  June  voices,  when  he 
speaks ; 

The  elms  lit  bravely  like  a  torch  within  a  Grecian  hand, 

See  where  they  light  the  monarch  on  through  all  the 
splendid  land ! 

The  sun  puts  on  a  human  look  behind  the  hazy  fold, 

The  mid-year  moon  of  silver  is  stuck  anew  in  gold, 

In  honor  of  the  very  day  that  Moses  saw  of  old  ; 

For  in  the  burning  bush  that  blazed  as  quenchless  as  a 
sword, 

The  Old  Lieutenant  first  beheld  October  and  the  Lord ! 
Ah  !  then  October  let  it  be, 

I’ll  claim  my  dying  day  for  thee! 

Benjamin  F.  Tayuor. 

- - 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM. 

THE  twenty-third  psalm  is  the  nightingale  of  the 
psalms.  It  is  small,  of  a  homely  feather,  singing 
shyly  out  of  obscurity,  but  oh,  it  has  filled  the  air  of  th« 
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whole  world  with  melodious  joy,  greater  than  the  heart 
can  conceive.  Blessed  be  the  day  on  which  that  psalm 
was  born. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  pilgrim  commissioned  of  God 
to  travel  up  and  down  the  earth,  singing  a  strange 
melody,  which,  when  one  heard,  caused  him  to  forget 
whatever  sorrow  he  had  ?  And  so  the  singing  angel  goes 
on  his  way  through  all  lands,  singing  in  the  language  of 
every  nation,  driving  away  trouble-  by  the  pulses  of  the 
air  which  his  tongue  moves  with  divine  power.  Behold 
just  such  an  one  !  This  pilgrim  God  has  sent  to  speak 
in  every  language  on  the  globe.  It  has  charmed  more 
griefs  to  rest  than  all  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  It 
has  remanded  to  their  dungeon  more  felon  thoughts, 
more  black  doubts,  more  thieving  sorrows,  than  there 
are  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  It  has  comforted  the  noble 
host  of  the  poor.  It  has  sung  courage  to  the  army  of  the 
disappointed.  It  has  poured  balm  and  consolation  into 
the  heart  of  the  sick,  of  captives  in  dungeons,  of  widows 
in  their  pinching  griefs,  of  orphans  in  their  loneliness. 
Dying  soldiers  have  died  easier  as  it  was  read  to  them  ; 
ghastly  hospitals  have  been  illumined  ;  it  has  visited  the 
prisoner  and  broken  his  chains,  and  like  Peter’s  angel, 
led  him  forth  in  imagination,  and  sung  him  back  to  his 
home  again.  It  has  made  the  dying  Christian  slave 
freer  than  his  master ;  and  consoled  those  whom,  dying, 
he  left  behind  mourning,  not  so  much  -that  he  was  gone 
as  because  they  were  left  behind,  and  could  not  go  too. 
Nor  is  its  work  done.  It  will  go  singing  to  your  chil¬ 
dren,  and  my  children,  and  to  their  children,  through 
all  the  generations  of  time ;  nor  will  it  fold  its  wings  till 
the  last  pilgrim  is  safe,  and  time  ended  ;  and  then 
it  shall  fly  back  to  the  bosom  of  God  whence  it 
issued,  and  sound  on,  and  on,  mingled  with  all  those 
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sounds  of  celestial  joy  which  make  heaven  musical 
forever. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  BABY’S  DIMPLE  BE? 

OVER  the  cradle  the  mother  hung, 

Softly  crooning  a  slumber  song  ; 

And  these  were  the  simple  words  she  sung, 

All  the  evening  long  : 

“  Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 

Where  shall  the  baby’s  dimple  be  ? 

Where  shall  the  angel’s  finger  rest 
When  he  comes  down  to  the  baby’s  nest  ? 

Where  shall  the  angel’s  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  babe  again  ?  ” 

Still  as  she  bent  and  sang  so  low, 

A  murmur  into  her  music  broke ; 

And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  could  but  know 
The  baby’s  angel  spoke. 

"  Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 

Where  shall  the  baby’s  dimple  be  ? 

Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  I  come  down  to  the  baby’s  nest  ? 

Where  shall  my  finger’s  touch  remain 
When  I  awaken  your  babe  again  ?  ” 

Silent  the  mother  sat,  and  dwelt 
Long  in  the  sweet  delay  of  choice ; 

And  then  by  her  baby’s  side  she  knelt, 

And  sang  with  pleasant  voice : 
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“  Not  on  the  lira!),  O  angel  clear! 

For  the  charm  with  its  youth  will  disappear ; 
Not  on  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be, 

For  the  harboring  smile  will  fade  and  flee  ; 
But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  an  impress  deep, 
And  my  baby  the  angel’s  seal  shall  keep.” 


J.  G.  Holland. 


CASSIUS  AGAINST  C^SAR. 


ONOR  is  the  subject  of  my  story, 


1 1  I  can  not  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self, 

I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 

I  was  born  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you  ; 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me — “  Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me,  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point?”  Upon  the  word, 
Accoutered  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow  ;  so,  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it ; 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Caesar  cried — “  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.” 
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I,  as  JEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Csesar ;  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake  : ’t  is  true,  this  god  did  shake ; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly  ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 
Did  lose  his  luster  ;  I  did  hear  him  groan  : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
“Alas!  ”  it  cried — “Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,’ 

As  a  sick  girl. — Ye  gods!  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world, 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we,  petty  men, 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 

To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

Men,  at  some  time,  are  masters  of  their  fates  : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus  and  Csesar !  What  should  be  in  that  Csesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together  :  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them  :  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well : 
Weigh  them  :  it  is  as  heavy :  conjure  with  them: 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar. 
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Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  shamed: 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome,  indeed,  and  room  enough, 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

Oh!  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 

There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil,  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 

As  easily  as  a  king. — Shakspeare. 


rHE  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  MODEL  CHURCH 


Those  who  are  capable  of  impersonating  the  old  man,  will  find  an  opportunity 

here. 


ELL,  wife,  I ’ve  found  the  model  church !  I  wor- 


*  V  shiped  there  to-day  ! 

It  made  me  think  of  good  old  times  before  my  hairs  were 


gray; 


The  meetin’  house  was  fixed  up  more  than  they  were 
years  ago, 

But  then  I  felt,  when  I  went  in,  it  wasn’t  built  for  show. 

The  sexton  did  n’t  seat  me  away  back  by  the  door ; 

He  knew  that  I  was  old  and  deaf,  as  well  as  old  and  poor; 

He  must  have  been  a  Christian,  for  he  led  me  boldly 
through 

The  long  isle  of  that  crowded  church  to  find  a  pleasaDt 
pew. 
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I  wish  you ’d  heard  the  singin’ ;  it  had  the  old-time  ring ; 

The  preacher  said,  with  trumpet  voice:  “Let  all  the 
people  sing !  ” 

The  tune  was  “  Coronation,”  and  the  music  upward  rolled, 

Till  I  thought  I  heard  the  angels  striking  all  their  harps 
of  gold. 

My  deafness  seemed  to  melt  away  ;  my  spirit  caught  the 
fire ; 

I  joined  my  feeble,  trembling  voice  with  that  melodious 
choir, 

And  sang  as  in  my  youthful  days :  “  Let  angels  prostrate 
fall; 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem,  and  crown  him  Lord  of 
all.” 

I  tell  you,  wife,  it  did  me  good  to  sing  that  hymn  once 
more ; 

I  felt  like  some  wrecked  mariner  who  gets  a  glimpse  of 
shore ; 

I  almost  wanted  to  lay  down  this  weather-beaten  form, 

And  anchor  in  that  blessed  port,  forever  from  the  storm. 

The  prech’en  ?  Well,  I  can ’t  just  tell  all  that  the  preacher 
said ; 

I  know  it  wasn’t  written ;  I  know  it  wasn’t  read  ; 

He  hadn’t  time  to  read  it,  for  the  lightnin’  of  his  eye 

Went  flashin’  Tong  from  pew  to  pew,  nor  passed  a  sinner 

by- 

The  sermon  wasn’t  flowery  ;  ’twas  simple  gospel  truth  ; 

It  fitted  poor  old  men  like  me ;  it  fitted  hopeful  youth  ; 

’T  was  full  of  consolation,  for  weary  hearts  that  bleed ; 

’T  was  full  of  invitations  to  Christ  and  not  to  creed. 
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How  swift  the  golden  moments  fled,  within  that  holy 
place ; 

How  brightly  beamed  the  light  of  heaven  from  every 
happy  face ; 

Again  I  longed  for  that  sweet  time,  when  friend  shall 
meet  with  friend, 

“  When  congregations  ne’er  break  up,  and  Sabbath  haa 
no  end.” 

I  hope  to  meet  that  minister — that  congregation,  too — 

In  that  dear  home  beyond  the  stars  that  shine  from 
heaven’s  blue ; 

I  doubt  not  I  ’ll  remember,  beyond  life’s  evenin’  gray, 

The  happy  hour  of  worship  in  that  model  church  to-day. 

Dear  wife,  the  fight  will  soon  be  fought — the  victory  soon 
be  won ; 

The  shinin’  goal  is  just  ahead  ;  the  race  is  nearly  run ; 

O’er  the  river  we  are  nearin’,  they  are  throngin’  to  tha 
shore, 

To  shout  our  safe  arrival  where  the  weary  weep  no  more. 

John  H.  Yates. 


LOCHINVAR’S  RIDE. 

0  YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West! 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best: 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none ; 

He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone ; 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented — the  gallant  came  late ; 
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For  a  laggard  la  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all. 
Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 
For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word — 

“  O  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  ” 

“  I  long  wooed  your  daughter  , — my  suit  you  denied  ; 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide ; 

And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  lead  but  one  measure — drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up ; 

He  qualfed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup ; 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye ; 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar ; — 

“  Now  tread  we  a  measure  ?  ”  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume, 
And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  “ ’t  were  better,  by  far, 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.” 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  where  the  charger 
stood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ; 
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“  She  is  Avon  !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur ; 
They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow!”  quoth  young 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 
ran ; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


DOW’S  FLAT.— 1856. 


kOW’S  Flat.  That’s  its  name, 

And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger  ?  The  same  ? 

Well,  I  thought  it  was  true, 

For  thar  isn’t  a  man  on  the  river  as  can’t  spot  the  place 
at  first  view. 


It  was  called  after  Dow — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass — 

And  as  to  the  how 
That  the  thing  came  to  pass — 

Just  tie  up  your  hoss  to  that  buckeye,  and  sit  ye  down 
here  in  the  grass. 

You  see  this  yer  Dow 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck  ; 

He  slipped  up  somehow 

On  each  thing  thet  he  struck. 

Why,  ef  he’d  ha’  straddled  thet  fence  rail,  the  blamed 
thing  ’ed  get  up  and  buck. 
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He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  could  n’t  pay  rates ; 

He  was  smashed  by  a  car 

When  he  tunneled  with  Bates ; 

And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife  and  five 
kids  from  the  States. 

It  was  rough — mighty  rough ; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 

And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  house  on  the  sly  ; 

And  the  old  woman — well,  she  did  washing,  and  took  on 
when  no  one  was  nigh. 

But  this  yer  luck  o’  Dow’s 
Was  so  powerful  mean 

That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green ; 

And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary  a  drop 
to  be  seen. 

Then  the  bar  petered  out, 

And  the  boys  wouldn’t  stay , 

And  the  chills  got  about, 

And  his  wife  fell  away ; 

But  Dow,  in  his  well,  kept  a  peggin’  in  his  usual  ridiki- 
lous  way. 

One  day — it  was  June, 

And  a  year  ago,  jest — 

This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  work,  like  the  rest, 

With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  Derringer 
hid  in  his  breast. 
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He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 

And  stops  for  a  spell, 

Just  to  listen  and  think  ; 

For  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  (jest  like  this,  sir,)  you  see,  kinder 
made  the  man  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play, 

And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal’s 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay ; 

Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin’,  but  his  all — as  I’ve 
heerd  the  folks  say. 

And — that ’s  a  pert  hoss 

Thet  you’ve  got,  ain’t  it  now? 

What  might  be  her  cost? 

Eh  ?  O  !— Well,  then,  Dow- 

Let  ’s  see — well,  that  forty -foot  grave  wasn’t  his,  sir,  that 
day,  anyhow. 

For  a  blow  of  his  pick 
Sorter  caved  in  the  side, 

And  he  looked  and  turned  sick, 

Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 

For  you  see  the  blame  fool  bed  struck — “  Water?” — beg 
your  parding,  young  man,  there  you  lied. 

It  was  gold,  in  the  quartz, 

And  it  ran  all  alike ; 

And  I  reckon  five  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike ; 

And  that  house  with  the  coopilow’s  his ’n — which  the 
same  isn’t  bad  for  a  Pike. 
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Thet’s  why  it’s  Dow’s  Flat; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrariness ; 

For  ’twas  water  the  old  cub  was  seekin’,  and  his  luck 
made  him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet ’s  so.  Thar ’s  your  way 
To  the  left  of  yon  tree  ; 

But — a — look  h’  yur,  say ! 

Won’t  you  come  up  to  tea? 

No?  Well,  then,  the  next  time  you’re  passin’ ;  and  ask 
after  Dow — and  thet’s  me. — F.  Bret  Harte. 


EVA’S  DEATH. 

EVA,  after  this,  declined  rapidly  :  there  was  no  more 
any  doubt  of  the  event;  the  fondest  hope  could 
not  be  blinded.  Her  beautiful  room  was  avowedly  a 
sick-room  ;  and  Miss  Ophelia,  day  and  night,  performed 
the  duties  of  a  nurse,  and  never  did  her  friends  appre¬ 
ciate  her  value  more  than  in  that  capacity.  With  so 
well-trained  a  hand  and  eye,  such  perfect  adroitness  and 
practice  in  every  art  which  could  promote  neatness  and 
comfort  and  keep  out  of  sight  every  disagreeable  incident 
of  sickness, — with  such  a  perfect  sense  of  time,  such  a 
clear,  untroubled  head,  such  exact  accuracy  in  remem¬ 
bering  every  prescription  and  direction  of  the  doctors, — 
she  was  everything  to  St.  Clare.  They  who  had  shrug¬ 
ged  their  shoulders  at  the  little  peculiarities  and  setnesses 
— so  unlike  the  careless  freedom  of  Southern  manners — 
acknowledged  that  now  she  was  the  exact  person  that 
was  wanted. 
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Uncle  Tom  was  much  in  Eva’s  room.  The  child  sut 
fered  much  from  nervous  'restlessness,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  her  to  be  carried  ;  and  it  was  Tom’s  greatest  delight 
to  carry  her  little  frail  form  in  his  arms,  resting  on  a  pil¬ 
low,  now  up  and  down  her  room,  now  out  into  the 
veranda  ;  and  when  the  fresh  sea-breezes  blew  from  the 
lake, — and  the  child  felt  freshest  iu  the  morning, — he 
would  sometimes  walk  with  her  under  the  orange-trees  in 
the  garden,  or,  sitting  down  in  some  of  their  old  seats, 
sing  to  her  their  favorite  old  hymns. 

Her  father  often  did  the  same  thing ;  but  his  frame 
was  slighter,  and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to 
him, — 

“  Oh,  papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow !  it  pleases 
him  ;  and  you  know  it’s  all  he  can  do  now,  and  he  wants 
to  do  something !  ” 

“  So  do  I,  Eva !  ”  said  her  father. 

“Well,  papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  every¬ 
thing  to  me.  You  read  to  me, — you  sit  up  nights;  and 
Tom  has  only  this  one  thing,  and  his  singing ;  and  I 
know,  too,  he  does  it  easier  than  you  can._  He  carries 
me  so  strong  !  ” 

d  hr  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom. 
Every  servant  in  the  establishment  showed  the  same 
feeling,  and,  in  their  way,  did  what  they  could.  But  the 
friend  who  knew  most  of  Eva’s  own  imaginings  and  fore- 
shadowings  was  her  faithful  bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she 
said  what  she  would  not  disturb  her  father  by  saying. 
To  him  she  imparted  those  mysterious  intimations  which 
the  soul  feels  as  the  cords  begin  to  unbind  ere  it  leaves 
its  clay  forever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  but  lay  all 
night  in  the  outer  veranda,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

“  Uncle  Tom,  what  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping 
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anywhere  and  everywhere,  like  a  dog,  for  ?  ”  said  Miss 
Ophelia.  “  I  thought  you  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort, 
that  liked  to  lie  in  bed  in  a  Christian  way.” 

“  I  do,  Miss  Feely,”  said  Tom,  mysteriously.  “I  do; 
but  now — ” 

“  Well,  what  now  ?  ” 

“  We  mustn’t  speak  loud  ;  Mas’r  St.  Clare  won’t  hear 
on’t;  but,  Miss  Feely,  you  know  there  must  be  some¬ 
body  watchin’  for  the  bridegroom.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  ?  ” 

“You  know  it  says  in  Scripture,  ‘At  midnight  there 
was  a  great  cry  made.  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh.’ 
That’s  what  I’m  spectin’  now,  every  night,  Miss  Feely  ; 
and  I  could  n’t  sleep  out  o’  hearin’,  no  ways.” 

“  Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  so?” 

“  Miss  Eva  she  talks  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his 
messenger  in  the  soul.  I  must  be  thar,  Miss  Feely  ; 
for  wheu  that  ar  blessed  child  goes  into  the  kingdom, 
they’ll  open  the  door  so  wide,  we’ll  all  get  a  look  in  at 
the  glory,  Miss  Feely.” 

“  Uncle  Tom,  did  Miss  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell 
than  usual,  to-night  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  but  she  tolled  me  this  morning  she  was  coming 
nearer, — thar’s  them  that  tells  it  to  the  child,  Miss 
Feely.  It’s  the  angels, — ‘it’s  the  trumpet  sound  afore 
the  break  o’  day,’  ”  said  Tom,  quoting  from  a  favorite 
hymn. 

This  dialogue  passed  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  Tom, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  one  evening,  after  her  arrange¬ 
ments  had  all  been  made  for  the  night,  when,  on  going 
to  bolt  her  outer  door,  she  found  Tom  stretched  along  by 
it,  in  the  outer  veranda. 

She  was  not  nervous  or  impressible  ;  but  the  solemn, 
heartfelt  manner  struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually 
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bright  and  cheerful  that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  iu 
her  bed,  and  looked  over  all  her  little  trinkets  and  precious 
things,  and  designated  the  friends  to  whom  she  would 
have  them  given  ;  and  her  manner  was  more  animated, 
and  her  voice  more  natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for 
weeks.  Her  father  had  been  in,  in  the  evening,  and  had 
said  that  Eva  appeared  more  like  her  former  self  than 
ever  she  had  done  since  her  sickness ;  and  when  he 
kissed  her  for  the  night,  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia, 
“  Cousin,  we  may  keep  her  with  us  after  all :  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better ;  ”  and  he  had  retired  with  a  lighter  heart  in 
his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there  for  weeks. 

But  at  midnight, — strange,  mystic  hour  ! — when  the 
veil  between  the  frail  present  and  the  eternal  future 
grows  thin, — then  came  the  messenger  ! 

There  was  a  sound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  one  who 
stepped  quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved 
to  sit  up  all  night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who  at  the 
turn  of  the  night  had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses 
significantly  call  “  a  change.”  The  outer  door  was 
quickly  opened,  and  Tom,  who  was  watching  outside, 
was  on  the  alert  in  a  moment. 

“  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom  !  Lose  not  a  moment,”  said 
Miss  Ophelia  ;  and,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped 
at  St.  Clare’s  door. 

“  Cousin,”  she  said,  “  I  wish  you  would  come.” 

Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  clods  upon  a  coffin. 
Why  did  they?  He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  an 
instant,  and  bending  over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still? 
Why  was  no  word  spoken  between  the  two  ?  Thou  canst 
say,  who  hast  seen  that  same  expression  on  the  face  dearest 
to  thee, — that  look  indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistakable, 
that  says  to  thee  that  thy  beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 
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On  the  face  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly 
imprint, — only  a  high  and  almost  sublime  expression, — 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the 
dawning  of  immortal  life  in  that  childish  soul. 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  her,  that  even 
the  ticking  of  the  watch  seemed  too  loud.  In  a  few 
moments  Tom  returned  with  the  doctor.  He  entered, 
gave  one  look,  and  stood  silent  as  the  rest. 

“  When  did  this  change  take  place  ?  ”  said  he,  in  a  low 
whisper,  to  Miss  Ophelia. 

“  About  the  turn  of  the  night,”  was  the  reply. 

Marie,  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared, 
hurriedly,  from  the  next  room. 

“  Augustine !  Cousin  ! — Oh  ! — what !  ”  she  hurriedly 
began. 

“  Hush  !  ”  said  St.  Clare,  hoarsely.  “  She  is  dying  !  ” 

Mammy  heard  the  words  and  flew  to  awaken  the 
servants.  The  house  was  soon  roused, — lights  were  seen, 
footsteps  heard,  anxious  faces  thronged  the  veranda  and 
looked  tearfully  through  the  glass  doors  ;  but  St.  Clare 
heard  and  said  nothing, — he  saw  only  that  look  on  the 
face  of  the  little  sleeper. 

“  Oh,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more!  ” 
he  said  ;  and,  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear, — 
"Eva,  darling!” 

The  large  blue  eyes  unclosed, — a  smile  passed  over 
her  face  ;  she  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  to  speak. 

“  Do  you  know  me,  Eva  ?  ” 

“  Dear  papa,”  said  the  child,  with  a  last  effort,  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  about  his  neck.  In  a  moment  they 
dropped  again  ;  and  as  St.  Clare  raised  his  head  he  saw 
a  spasm  of  mortal  agony  pass  over  the  face  ;  she  strug¬ 
gled  for  breath,  and  threw  up  her  little  hands. 

“  0  God,  this  is  dreadful !  ”  he  said,  turning  away  in 
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agony,  and  wringing  Tom’s  hand,  scarce  conscious  whal 
he  was  doing.  “  Oh,  Tom,  my  boy,  it  is  killing  me !  ” 

Tom  had  his  master’s  hands  between  his  own,  and, 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  up 
for  help  where  he  had  always  been  used  to  look. 

“  Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  short !  ”  said  St.  Clare  : 
“  this  wrings  my  heart !  ” 

“  Oh,  bless  the  Lord  !  it ’s  over, — it ’s  over,  dear 
master  !  ”  said  Tom.  “  Look  at  her.” 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted, 
— the  large  clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what 
said  those  eyes  that  spoke  so  much  of  heaven  ?  Earth 
was  past,  and  earthly  pain ;  but  so  solemn,  so  mysterious, 
was  the  triumphant  brightness  of  that  face,  that  it 
checked  even  the  sobs  of  sorrow.  They  pressed  around 
her,  in  breathless  stillness. 

“  Eva  !  ”  said  St.  Clare,  gently. 

She  did  not  hear. 

“  Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  see!  What  is  it?”  said 
her  father. 

A  bright,  a  glorious  smile  passed  over  her  face,  and 
she  said,  brokenly,  “  Oh  !  love — joy — peace  !  ”  gave  one 
sigh,  and  passed  from  death  unto  life! 

“Farewell,  beloved  child!  the  bright,  eternal  doors 
have  closed  after  thee ;  we  shall  see  thy  sweet  face  no 
more.  Oh,  woe  for  them  who  watched  thy  entrance  into 
heaven,  when  they  shall  wake  and  find  only  the  cold 
gray  sky  of  daily  life,  and  thou  gone  forever  !  ” 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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THE  HIGH  TIDE,  (1571);  OR,  THE  BRIDES 
OF  ENDERBY. 

THE  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 

The  ringers  rang  by  two,  by  three ; 

“  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,”  quoth  he. 

"  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  bells ! 

Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe,  ‘  The  Brides  of  Enderby.’  ” 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 
The  flight  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 

By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea-wall. 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes  ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies, 

And  dark  against  day’s  golden  death 
She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth, 

My  sonne’s  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

“  Cusha !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  ”  calling 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 

“  Cusha !  Cusha  !  ”  all  along  ; 

Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 

Faintly  came  her  milking  6ong — 
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“  Cusha !  Cusha !  Cusha !  ”  calling, 

“For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling  ; 

Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.” 

If  it  be  long,  ay,  long  ago, 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharp  and  strong ; 

And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 

And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene ; 
And  lo !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 
Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 
That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swanherds  where  there  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset’s  golden  breath, 

The  shepherds  lads  I  heard  afarre, 

And  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth; 
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Till  floating  o’er  the  grassy  sea 
Came  downe  that  kindly  message  free, 

The  “  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby.” 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows, 

They  sayde,  “  And  why  should  this  thing  be  ? 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

“  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  downe  ; 

For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 

And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 

Why  ring  ‘  The  Brides  of  Enderby  ?  ’  ” 

I  looked  without,  and  lo!  my  sonne 

Came  riding  down  with  might  and  main : 
He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

“  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  ” 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

“  The  old  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 

And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 
Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place.” 

He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 

“  God  save  you,  mother !  ”  straight  he  saith, 

“Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth?  ” 
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Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away, 

With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long ; 
And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song. 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea, 

To  right,  to  left,  “  Ho  Enderby  !  ” 

They  rang  “  The  Brides  of  Enderby !” 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For,  lo !  along  the  river’s  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 

It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud  ; 

Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud, 

Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed. 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine, 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre’s  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 

Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout* 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about — 

Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a  shallow,  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet, 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sat  that  night, 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 
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I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high — 
A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 

And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 

That  in  the  dark  rang  “  Enderby.” 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed , 

And  I — my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 

And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

*  O  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death ! 

O  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth.” 

And  did’st  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  did’st,  thou  did’st,  my  daughter  dearej 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear, 

Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 

The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 

Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea ; 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me : 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith). 

And  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

“  Cusha !  Cusha !  Cusha  !  ”  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling  ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
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“  Cusha !  Cusha  !  ”  all  along 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth ; 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water  winding  down, 

Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver; 

Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 

Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore  ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 

“  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot ; 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 

Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow  ; 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 

From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed.” — Jean  Ingelow. 


BIBLE  READING. 


IT  will  be  almost  universally  conceded  that  no  other 
language  is  so  rich  in  meaning  as  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  Great  leading  truths  are  but  the  branches  upon 
which  cluster  the  most  varied  practical  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 
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Almost  whole  books  of  the  sacred  writings  are  marked 
in  each  successive  sentence  with  this  abundant  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  meaning.  With  but  an  equal  amount  of  attention 
and  preparation,  it  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  there 
would  be,  correspondingly,  a  greater  failure  in  giving 
full  and  complete  expression  to  the  language  of  the 
Bible  than  to  the  language  of  human  origin. 

In  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  a  part  of  the 
sense  is  constantly  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  adaptation 
in  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  How  much  more  this 
must  be  true  where  almost  every  word  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  whole,  thus  requiring  a  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  variety  of  tone,  time,  stress  and  slide,  in  giving  com¬ 
pleteness  to  the  sense.  Here  may  be  based  two  great 
classes  of  evils  in  expression. 

1st.  That  form  of  expression  which  yields  only  a  part 
of  the  meaning.  We  have  a  vast  field  of  utterance,  marked 
by  various  degrees  of  monotony,  in  which  only  a  part  of 
the  meaning  is  brought  out.  No  injustice  may  be  done 
to  that  which  is  said,  but  it  is  not  all  said.  Important 
words  are  lost  in  the  general  tone.  The  lights  and  shades 
of  modulation  are  slighted,  thus  robbing  the  author  of 
much  that  his  words  should  have  been  made  to  convey. 
Through  ignorance  of  the  power  of  these  changes,  or  the 
neglect  of  them,  precious  utterances  are  rendered  fruitless 
and  barren. 

2d.  A  perversion  of  the  true  meaning.  A  quality  of 
voice  at  variance  with  the  sentiment,  an  improper  pitch, 
a  misplaced  emphasis,  inappropriate  time,  a  false  slide 
or  inflection,  may  so  utterly  destroy  the  sense,  and  mis¬ 
represent  the  meaning  as  to  divert  the  words  entirely 
from  their  meaning. 

We  believe  it  should  be  made  the  conscientious  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  first  to  satisfy  his  own 
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mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  each  passage,  and  then  to  see 
that  his  rendering  will  properly  represent  that  meaning. 

The  following  anecdote  in  point  here,  may  suggest 
some  important  lessons  in  this  direction : 

A  student  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
who  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  own  talent,  on  one 
occasion  asked  the  professor  who  taught  elocution  at  the 
time, — 

“  What  do  I  especially  need  to  learn  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  You  ought  first  learn  to  read,”  said  the  professor. 

“  O,  I  can  read  now,”  replied  the  student. 

The  professor  handed  the  young  man  a  Testament, 
and  pointing  to  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  he  asked  him  to  read  that. 
The  student  read,  “  Then  he  said  unto  them,  O  fools,  and 
glow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  professor,  “  they  were  fools  for  believing 
the  prophets,  were  they"?  ” 

Of  course  that  was  not  right,  and  so  the  young  man 
tried  again. 

“  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro¬ 
phets  have  spoken.” 

“  The  prophets,  then,  were  sometime  liars 9  ”  asked  the 
professor. 

“  No.  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  have  spoken.” 

“  According  to  this  reading,”  the  professor  suggested, 
“  the  prophets  were  notorious  liars.” 

This  was  not  a  satisfactorv  conclusion,  and  so  another 
trial  was  made.  “  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.” 

“  I  see  now,”  said  the  professor,  “  the  prophets  wrote 
the  truth,  but  they  spoke  lies.” 
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This  last  criticism  discouraged  the  student,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  words  “  slow  of  heart 
to  believe,”  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  emphasis  on  any  particular  word  entirely 
destroys  the  meaning. 

There  are  thousands  of  passages  that  may  be  rendered 
meaningless  or  even  ridiculous  by  the  change  of  emphasis 
alone  upon  a  single  word. 

In  addition  to  this  common  want  of  expression,  there 
are  a  variety  of  styles,  in  popular  use,  peculiar  to  Bible 
reading,  against  which  we  utter  a  most  respectful,  though 
a  most  earnest  protest. 

1st.  Professional  Style. 

This  is  capable  of  sub-division  into  a  number  of  varie¬ 
ties,  but  with  so  little  in  favor  of  either,  as  to  give  no 
ground  for  distinction  in  the  general  objection.  The 
reader  should  avoid  any  style  that  is  professional,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  professional. 

2d.  Inflated  Style. 

There  is  that  form  of  utterance  which  says  in  the  tone 
and  manner,  “  I  am  commissioned  to  handle  this  message. 
Behold  me  !  Listen  to  me !  ”  At  which,  great  swelling 
sounds  issue  forth,  with  the  unfortunate  effect  that  Divine 
words  are  lost  in  sound.  We  should  ever  recognize 
by  a  humility  of  tone  and  manner  that  the  words  are 
Jehovah’s. 

3d.  Pious  Tone. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  utmost  purity  of  voice, 
marked  with  a  manly  dignity  and  a  becoming  solemnity, 
but  there  prevails  a  variety  of  cant  and  whine  which 
should  fall  under  the  same  condemnation  which  God 
himself  pronounces  upon  other  lip  service.  The  best  gift 
which  God  gave  to  man  in  the  flesh,  is  his  manhood ;  and 
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we  will  not  believe  that  He  meant  we  should  lose  that 
manhood  when  uttering  His  words.  If  ever  it  should 
glow  and  burn  in  all  its  Divine  origin,  it  is  when  thus 
standing  in  God’s  stead. 

4  th.  Trifling  Style. 

This  style,  in  contrast  with  professional  dignity  and 
excessive  piety,  is  no  less  to  be  guarded  against.  Kings’ 
messages,  the  proclamations  of  Chief  Magistrates,  the 
language  of  the  wise  and  learned,  claim  a  corresponding 
dignity  of  expression  ;  how  much  more  the  words  of  In¬ 
finite  Power  and  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

It  is  evident  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  Divine  Word 
may  be  thwarted  by  the  tone  and  manner.  God  has 
made  his  word  simple.  Do  not  rob  it  of  that  simplicity 
by  bringing  in  a  profundity  of  expression.  He  has  brought 
it  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind.  Do 
not  give  such  an  inhuman  utterance  as  to  raise  it  up  out 
of  the  reach  of  humanity. 

God  has  made  it  plain.  Do  not  involve  it  in  mystery 
by  vacant,  weird  and  professional  tones.  God  meant  it 
for  man.  Do  not  read  it  to  the  angels.  It  is  the  word 
of  the  dear  Heavenly  Father,  full  of  mercy  and  the 
tenderest  affection.  Do  not  read  it  as  the  message  of  an 
Absolute  Monarch.  Yet,  it  is  God’s  word.  Avoid  that 
reckless  vagabondish  manner  which  so  often  marks  the 
utterance  of  human  language. 

It  is  God ’s  truth,  meant  for  man.  Read  it  as  of  old 
they  read  “  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and  gave  thi 
tense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading.” 

J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
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CHARITY. 

THOUGH  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sound¬ 
ing  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and 
all  knowledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Charity  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 
evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ; 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.  Charity  never  faileth  :  but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  pro¬ 
phesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child, 
I  thought  as  a  child :  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put 
away  childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face :  now  I  know  in  part ;  but 
then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.  And  now 
abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity. — 1  Corinthians  xiii. 
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OVER  THE  HILL  TO  THE  POOR-HOUSE. 


A  successful  impersonation  of  the  feeble,  broken  voice  of  an  old  woman,  will 
add  much  to  the  rendering  of  this  piece. 


,VER  the  hill  to  the  poor-house  I’m  trudgin’  my 


weary  way, — 

I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray, — 

I  who  am  smart  an’  chipper,  for  all  the  years  I ’ve  told, 
As  many  another  woman  that’s  only  half  as  old. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house, — I  can ’t  quite  make  it 
clear ! 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house, — it  seems  so  horrid 
queer ! 

Many  a  step  I ’ve  taken  a  toilin’  to  and  fro, 

But  this  is  a  sort  of  journey  I  never  thought  to  go. 

What  is  the  use  of  heapin’  on  me  a  pauper’s  shame? 

Am  I  lazy  or  crazy  ?  am  I  blind  or  lame  ? 

True,  I  am  not  so  supple,  nor  yet  so  awful  stout ; 

But  charity  ain’t  no  favor,  if  one  can  live  without. 

I  am  willin’  and  anxious  an’  ready  any  day 
To  work  for  a  decent  livin’,  and  pay  my  honest  way ; 
For  I  can  earn  my  victuals,  an’  more  too,  I’ll  be  bound, 
If  anybody  only  is  willin’  to  have  me  round. 

Once  I  was  young  an’  han’some, — I  was,  upon  my  soul, — 
Once  my  cheeks  were  roses,  my  eyes  as  black  as  coal ; 
And  I  can  ’f  remember,  in  them  days,  of  hearin’  people 
say, 

For  any  kind  of  a  reason,  .that  I  was  in  their  way. 

’T  ain’t  no  use  of  boastin’,  or  talkin’  over  free, 

But  many  a  house  an’  home  was  open  then  to  me- 
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Many  a  han’some  offer  I  had  from  likely  men, 

And  nobody  ever  hinted  that  I  was  a  burden  then. 

And  when  to  John  I  was  married,  sure  he  was  good  and 
smart, 

But  he  and  all  the  neighbors  would  own  I  done  my  part ; 

For  life  was  all  before  me,  an’  I  was  young  an’  strong, 

And  I  worked  the  best  that  I  could  in  tryin’  to  get  along. 

And  so  we  worked  together ;  and  life  was  hard,  but  gay. 

With  now  and  then  a  baby  for  to  cheer  us  on  our  way ; 

Till  we  had  half  a  dozen,  an’  all  growed  clean  an’  neat, 

An’  went  to  school  like  others,  an’  had  enough  to  eat. 

So  we  worked  for  the  childr’n,  and  raised  ’em  every  one  ; 

Worked  for  ’em  summer  and  winter,  just  as  we  ought 
to ’ve  done ; 

Only  perhaps  we  humored  ’em,  which  some  good  folks 
condemn, 

But  every  couple’s  childr’n ’s  a  heap  the  best  to  them. 

Strange  how  much  we  think  of  our  blessed  little  ones ! — « 

I ’d  have  died  for  my  daughters,  I ’d  have  died  for  my 
sons ; 

And  God  He  made  that  rule  of  love ;  but  when  we  ’re  old 
and  gray, 

I ’ve  noticed  it  sometimes  somehow  fails  to  work  the  other 
way. 

Strange,  another  thing ;  when  our  boys  and  girls  was 
grown, 

And  when,  exceptin’  Charley,  they ’d  left  us  there  alone ; 

When  John  he  nearer  an’  nearer  come,  an’  dearer  seemed 
to  be, 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  He  come  one  day  an’  took  him  away 
from  me. 
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Still  I  was  bound  to  struggle,  an’  never  to  cringe  or  fall,— 

Still  I  worked  for  Charley,  for  Charley  was  now  my  all ; 

And  Charley  was  pretty  good  to  me,  with  scarce  a  word 
or  frown, 

Till  at  last  lie  went  a  courtin’,  and  brought  a  wife  from 
town. 

She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an’  hadn’t  a  pleasant  smile, — 

She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a  heap  o’  style ; 

But  if  ever  I  tried  to  be  friends,  I  did  with  her,  I  know ; 

But  she  was  hard  and  proud,  an’  I  couldn’t  make  it  go. 

She  had  an  edication,  an’  that  was  good  for  her ; 

But  when  she  twitted  me  on  mine,  ’twas  carryin’  things 
too  fur ; 

An’  I  told  her  once,  ’fore  company  (an’  it  almost  made 
her  sick), 

That  I  never  swallowed  a  grammar,  or  ’et  a  ’rithmetic. 

So ’t  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  thing  was  done, — 

They  was  a  family  of  themselves,  and  I  another  one ; 

And  a  very  little  cottage  one  family  will  do, 

But  I  never  have  seen  a  house  that  was  big  enough  for 
two. 

An’  I  never  could  speak  to  suit  her,  never  could  please 
her  eye, 

An’  it  made  me  independent,  an’  then  I  didn’t  try ; 

But  I  was  terribly  staggered,  an’  felt  it  like  a  blow, 

When  Charley  turned  ag’in  me,  an’  told  me  I  could  go. 

I  went  to  live  with  Susan,  but  Susan’s  house  was  small, 

And  she  was  always  a  hintin’  how  snug  it  was  for  us  all ; 

And  what  with  her  husband’s  sisters,  and  what  with 
childr’n  three, 

'T  was  easy  to  discover  that  there  was  n’t  room  for  me. 
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An’  then  I  went  to  Thomas,  the  oldest  son  I ’ve  got,' 

For  Thomas’s  buildings ’d  cover  the  half  of  an  acre  lot ; 

But  all  the  childr’n  was  on  me — I  couldn’t  stand  their 
sauce — 

And  Thomas  said  I  need  n’t  think  I  was  cornin’  there  to 
boss. 

An’  then  I  wrote  to  Rebecca,  my  girl  who  lives  out  West, 

And  to  Isaac,  not  far  from  her — some  twenty  miles  atj 
best ;  I 

And  one  of  ’em  said  ’twas  too  warm  there  for  any  one  so 
old, 

And  t’  other  had  an  opinion  the  climate  was  too  cold. 

So  they  have  shirked  and  slighted  me,  an’  shifted  me 
about — 

So  they  have  well-nigh  soured  me,  an’  wore  my  old  heart 
out ; 

But  still  I’ve  borne  up  pretty  well,  an’  wasn’t  much  put 
down, 

Till  Charley  went  to  the  poor-master,  an’  put  me  on  the 
town. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — my  childr’n  dear, 
good-bye ! 

Many  a  night  I’ve  watched  you  when  only  God  waa 
nigh; 

And  God’ll  judge  between  us;  but  I  will  al’ays  pray 

That  you  shall  never  suffer  the  half  I  do  to-day. 

Will  M.  Carleton. 
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THE  PUZZLED  DUTCHMAN. 

I’M  a  broken-hearted  Dutch er, 

Vot’s  villed  mit  crief  and  shame 
I  dells  you  vot  der  drouble  ish — 

I  doesn’t  know  my  name. 

You  dinks  dis  very  funny,  eh  ? 

Yen  you  der  story  hear, 

You  vill  not  vonder  den  so  mooch, 

It  vas  so  shtrange  and  queer. 

Mein  moder  had  two  little  twins, 

Dey  was  me  and  mein  broder ; 

Ve  looks  so  fery  mooch  alike, 

No  von  knew  vich  vrom  toder. 

Yon  of  der  poys  was  “  Yawcup,” 

Und  “  Hans  ”  der  Oder’s  name ; 

But  den  it  makes  no  tifferent, 

Ve  both  get  called  der  same. 

Veil !  von  ov  us  got  tead — 

Yaw,  Mynheer,  dat  ish  sol 
But  vedder  Hans  or  Yawcup, 

Mein  moder,  she  to  n’t  know. 

Und  so  I  am  in  droubles, 

I  gan’t  git  droo  mein  hed 
Vedder  I’m  Hans  vot’s  lifing, 

Or  Yawcup  vot  ish  tead  / 
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ORATORY  AND  THE  PRESS. 

THE  grand  days  of  oratory  are  gone  forever.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  teeming  future  may  give  birth 
to  those  whose  resplendent  genius  will  deservedly  rank 
them  among  the  immortals  of  the  past.  Certain  it  is  that 
Oratory  can  never  be  lost  while  Liberty  survives. 

Twin  born  with  Freedom,  then  with  her  took  breath, 

That  art  whose  dying  will  be  Freedom’s  death. 

But  for  all  this,  the  glory,  the  pride,  and  the  power  of 
the  orator  have  passed  away.  In  the  classical  common¬ 
wealths  of  old,  the  aspirations  of  the  patricians  were  for 
oratory  or  arms,  and  not  a  few,  like  Caesar,  excelled  in 
both.  The  Senate  convened  or  the  people  met  in  grand 
assembly  to  hear  discussed  the  weighty  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  There  the  orator  appeared. 
His  whole  brain  and  soul  were  bent  on  moving  those 
whom  he  addressed — he  had  no  thoughts  beyond.  If 
others  disputed,  it  brought  into  play  the  highest  flights 
of  rival  genius.  iEschines,  contesting  with  Demosthenes, 
called  forth  the  “  Oration  on  the  Crown.”  The  orators 
then  were  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  directors  of  public 
opinion,  the  controllers  of  legislation,  the  arbiters  of 
peace  or  war.  At  home  they  were  the  idols  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — abroad  they  were  the  guests  of  kings.  They  were 
the  marked  men  of  the  world. 

But  in  these  latter  days  there  has  risen  a  power 
mightier  than  an  army  of  orators ;  a  power  that  has 
dwarfed  their  genius,  destroyed  their  influence,  and  low¬ 
ered  them  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals ;  a  power  that 
can  banish  kings,  destroy  dynasties,  revolutionize  govern¬ 
ments,  embroil  nations  in  triumphant  or  disastrous  wars, 
and  for  good  or  ill  is  changing  the  aspect  of  the  civilized 
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world.  The  glory  of  the  orator  sank  when  the  printing 
press  arose.  The  orator,  at  best,  can  speak  to  thousands ; 
the  press  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  orator  speaks 
rarely ;  the  press  every  day.  The  orator  may,  at  the 
choicest  moment,  fail  from  ill-health  or  one  of  many 
causes ;  the  press,  free  from  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  moves  on  its  mission  with  the  facility,  power,  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  machinery.  The  orator  may  move  an  audience ; 
the  press  can  arouse  a  nation.  The  speech  dies  with  the 
sounds  that  give  it  birth  ;  the  press  lives  forever  on  the 
imperishable  page.  The  orator  now  addresses  himself 
less  to  the  audience  of  the  evening  than  to  the  world  of 
readers  of  the  next  morning. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  press  may  be  faithful,  pure,  de¬ 
voted  to  truth,  right,  justice,  freedom  and  virtue,  as  the 
orators  have  been.  The  orators — let  me  repeat  it  to  their 
immortal  honor, — could  never  be  silenced  by  the  frowns 
of  power,  or  bribed  to  desert  a  noble  cause.  They  dared, 
they  defied  tyranny,  and  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  If 
the  press  gloat  in  licentiousness ;  if  it  stoop  to  strike  the 
private  man  ;  if  it  expose  to  the  public  gaze  the  sacred 
privacy  of  homes;  if  it  violate  all  decency  in  thrusting 
gentle  woman  to  the  gossips  of  the  town  ;  if  it  catch  at 
idle  rumor  or  envious  tongues  to  malign  the  innocent ; 
if  it  can  be  bribed  to  suppress  the  truth,  or  circulate  the 
falsehood ;  if  it  shield  the  public  wrong-doer,  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  faithful  public  servant ;  if  it  pander  to  the 
base  passion  of  the  populace — then  we  may  grieve  that 
this  great  engine  should  work  such  mischief  to  society. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  mission  be  to  disseminate 
intelligence  and  truth,  to  educate  the  masses  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  country  and  just  to  their  fellow  men,  to  ex¬ 
pose  with  an  unsparing  hand  to  public  execration  the 
corrupt  legislator  or  the  unjust  judge;  if  it  be  honestly 
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independent  instead  of  timidly  neutral  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  city  and  State ;  if  it  lift  up  modest  and  true 
worth  and  hurl  down  brazen  infamy  ;  if  all  its  aims  be 
the  public  good,  the  honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  glory 
of  God — then  we  may  be  well  reconciled  that  the  days 
of  oratory  are  over. 

“Loud  as  a  scandal  on  the  ears  of  town, 

And  just  as  brief  the  orator’s  renown ; 

Year  after  year  debaters  blaze  and  fade, 

Scarce  mark’d  the  dial  ere  depart  the  shade. 

Words  die  so  soon  when  fit  but  to  be  said, 

Words  only  live  when  worthy  to  be  read.” 

Daniel  Dougherty. 


THE  YARN  OF  THE  “NANCY  BELL.” 

’rn  WAS  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast, 
JL  From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 

That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone, 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

And  weedy  and.  long  was  he  ; 

And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore,  recite, 

In  a  singular  minor  key  : — 

“  O,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘  Nancy  ’  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.” 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair  ; 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid, 

For  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  the  man  had  been 
drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said  : — 
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“  O,  elderly  man,  it’s  little  I  know 
Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 

And  I  ’ll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 
How  you  can  possibly  be 

“  At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘  Nancy  ’  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmit, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig ! 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  wiu<A 
Is  a  trick  all  seamen  l’arn, 

And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  rpiid, 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn  : — 

“  ’T  was  in  the  good  ship  ‘  Nancy  Bell,’ 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 

And  there  on  a  reef,  we  come  to  grief, 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

“  And  pretty  nigh  all  o’  the  crew  was  drowned, 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o’  soul) ; 

And  only  ten  of  the  ‘  Nancy’s’  men 
Said  ‘  Here  ’  to  the  muster  roll. 

“  There  was  me,  and  the  cook,  and  the  captain 
bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘  Nancy  ’  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 

“  For  a  month,  we’d  neither  wittles  nor  drink, 
Till  a  hungry,  we  did  feel, 

So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and,  accordin’,  shot 
The  captain  for  our  meal, 
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“  The  next  lot  fell  to  the  ‘  Nancy’s  ’  mate, 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made  ; 

Then  our  appetite,  with  the  midshipmite. 

We  seven  survivors,  stayed. 

“  And  then  we  murdered  the  bo’sun  tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig ; 

Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me, 
On  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 

“  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 

And  the  delicate  question,  ‘  Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ?  ’  arose, 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

“  For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did, 
And  the  cook  he  worshiped  me ; 

But  we ’d  both  be  blowed  if  we ’d  either  be 
stowed 

In  the  other  chap’s  hold,  you  see. 

“  ‘  I’ll  be  eat  if  you  dine  off  me,’  says  Tom. 

‘  Yes,  that,’  says  I,  ‘you’ll  be. 

I’m  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,’  quoth  I; 
And,  *  Exactly  so,’  quoth  he. 

“  Says  he,  ‘  Dear  James,  to  murder  me 
Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 

For  do  n’t  you  see  that  you  can ’t  cook  me, 
While  I  can — and  will — cook  you  ?  ’ 

"  So  he  boils  the  water,  and  he  takes  the  salt 
And  pepper  in  portions  true, 

(Which  he  never  forgot,)  and  some  chopped 
shalot, 

And  some  sage  and  parsley,  too. 
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“  ‘  Come  here,’  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 
Which  his  smiling  features  tell ; 

‘  ’Twill  soothing  be,  if  I  let  you  see 
How  extremely  nice  you  ’ll  smell.’ 

“  And  he  stirred  it  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth ; 

When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  I  smothered 
his  squeals 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

“  And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 

And  as  I  eating  be 

The  last  of  his  chops,  why  I  almost  drops, 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 

***** 

“  And  I  never  laugh,  and  I  never  smile. 

And  I  never  lark  nor  play ; 

But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 
I  have — which  is  to  say  : 

“  O,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘  Nancy  ’  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig!  ” 

W.  S.  Gilbert, 

OLD  AND  BLIND. 

I  AM  old  and  blind  ! 

Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God’s  frown; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind  ; 

Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 
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I  am  weak,  yet  strong  ; 

I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see ; 

Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  Thee. 

O  Merciful  One ! 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by  me,  and  my  weakness  shun, 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  leaning  toward  me ;  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling  place — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown  : 

My  vision  thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 
Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

I  have  naught  to  fear  : 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing ; 

Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred ;  here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh !  I  seem  to  stand 

Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne’er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go  ; 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soft  and  holy  song. 
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Is  it  nothing  now, 

When  Heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes  ? 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 

My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 

I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine. 

Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. — Milton. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  IN  VERSE. 

Robinson  crusoe  went  to  sea, 

To  make  a  voyage  out  to  Guinea; 

But  a  storm  his  vessel  drove  to  land, 

And  grounded  it  upon  the  sand. 

And  the  wind,  it  blew  and  blew  and  blew  so— 
The  wind,  it  blew  and  blew  and  blew  so — 
And  the  wind,  it  blew  and  blew  and  blew  so, 
The  ship  was  wrecked  with  Robinson  Crusae. 

The  crew  in  a  boat  made  for  the  shore, 

Crusoe  himself  and  ten  men  more ; 

But  the  boat  capsized,  and  all  the  men 
Were  emptied  into  the  sea  again. 

He  swam,  and  told  the  others  to  do  so — 
Swam,  and  told  the  others  to  do  so — 

He  swam,  and  told  the  others  to  do  so ; 

But  none  were  saved  save  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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So  after  eight  and  twenty  years 
Of  solitude’s  toils,  joys,  and  fears, 

Another  ship  that  way  was  cast, 

In  which  he  found  escape  at  last. 

Thus  all  its  ties  were,  in  his  view,  so — 

All  its  ties  were,  in  his  view,  so — 

Thus  all  its  ties  were,  in  his  view,  so 
Little  prized  by  Robinson  Crusoe. 

J.  A.  Brown. 


H  DUTCHMAN’S  SPEECH  AT  AN  INSTITUTE. 


SIR  EDWARD  TEMPLEROW,  with  whom  Steven 
Von  Brammelendam  was  staying  for  a  couple  of 
days,  was  Chairman  of  the  “  Society  for  Training  School 
Teachers.”  Of  course,  he  invited  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Society.  As  Steven  took  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  connected  with  schools,  the  invita¬ 
tion  was  very  welcome  to  him.  He  even  promised  to 
give  an  address :  and,  to  be  able  to  do  so,  kept  his  room 
all  day  to  write  his  speech.  At  half-past  seven,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  came  to  tell  him  that*  the  gig  was  at  the  door. 
Steven  had  never  heard  the  word  “  gig  ”  before,  but  he 
guessed  it  must  be  a  conveyance.  He  got  a  place  by 
Sir  Edward’s  side,  on  the  platform ;  and  after  some  busi¬ 
ness  was  gone  through,  “  the  friend  from  Holland  ”  was 
summoned  to  address  the  meetiug. 

“  Dear  friends,”  he  said,  “  when  I  rode  through  the 
streets  in  the  wig  of  your  chairman — ” 

Poor  Steven  !  He  could  not  proceed.  An  uproarious 
burst  of  laughter  drowned  his  voice.  He  took  it  with 
the  best  possible  humor,  though,  and  patiently  waited 
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till  the  people,  both  on  and  around  the  platform,  had 
recovered.  Meanwhile  Sir  Edward,  amid  much  chuck¬ 
ling,  explained  to  him,  in  a  whispered  tone,  the  cause  of 
this  unexpected  but  amusing  disturbance;  and  when  the 
noise  had  subsided,  Steven  thus  proceeded : 

“  When  I  rode  through  the  streets  of  your  giant-like 
town,  and  when  I  saw  the  many  churches  which  heave 
their  towers  up-stairs,  I  thought  the  English  are  a  very 
churchical  people.  I  therefore  wonder  not  that  you  also 
are  an  educational  people,  for  religion  is  the  mother  of 
education,  and  where  there  are  many  churches  there  we 
may  expect  that  there  are  also  many  schools.” 

Here  Steven  could  annex  his  written  speech,  which  he 
read  as  follows : 

“  But  schools  are  not  the  unique  thing  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  good  education.  The  great  requisite  is  to 
have  understanding  schoolmasters,  who  are  not  princi¬ 
pleless,  as  many,  alas  !  are,  but  who  go  out  from  the  true 
beginning.  A  good  school  building  with  a  bad  school¬ 
master  is  equal  to  a  fine  coacli  with  a  drunken  coach¬ 
man.  Some  schoolmasters  give  the  children  too  little. 
They  neglect  them,  as  if  our  children  were  but  monkeys, 
walking  on  their  behind  legs.  No,  our  children  are  not 
monkeys;  but  such  schoolmasters  are  donkeys.  Others 
give  to  the  children  too  much.  They  endeavor  to  make 
professors  of  them.  They  endeavor  to  replenish  their 
little  heads  with  the  inkeepings  of  the  whole  universe. 
They  will  make  famous  astronomers  of  them,  and  climb 
up  -with  them  up-stairs,  far  beyond  sun  and  moon,  and 
still  abover.  Or  they  will  make  learned  geologists 
of  them,  and  valley  with  them  down-stairs  into  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth,  or  still  belower.  But  this  is  perverted. 
When  we  communicate  knowledge  to  men,  we  must  be 
prudent,  as  we  are  in  giving  them  natural  food.  We 
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give  roast  beef  and  entries  to  great  people,  but  we  feed 
our  babies  with  poultice. 

“Just  so  we  must  make  our  teachers’  stuff  for  child¬ 
ren  so  low  that  it  falls  under  their  childish  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Schoolmasters  must  not  stand  among  the  little 
fellows  like  Goliath  among  Philistines.  They  must  know 
how,  as  it  were,  to  squat  down  by  their  side,  and  thus 
teach  them  as  if  they  were  their  ancient  brothers. 
Teachers  who  refuse  thus  to  humble  themselves  bereave 
the  children  of  great  before  parts.  It  exhilarates  me  to 
learn  that  your  Society  fosters  the  same  feelings  as  I 
do  with  relation  to  this  weighty  object.  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  many  low  young  men,  who  stick  out  by 
humility  as  well  as  by  ability.  I  hope  that  your 
schools  will  more  and  more  be  illustrious  spectacles 
for  the  eye  of  the  nation,  spectacles  of  order,  of  disci¬ 
pline,  and  solid  instruction,  and  many  other  proprieties 
and  predicaments.  I  hope  that  your  schools  will  more 
and  more  be  the  wet  nurses  of  great  men  ;  so  that  whole 
Europe,  looking  at  the  English  people,  shall  be  pulled 
up  in  stupefaction  at  the  bigness  of  this  nation.” 


WASHINGTON  AS  A  CIVILIAN. 


HOWEVER  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder 
of  mankind,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy 
that  Washington’s  example  will  instruct  them.  Great 
generals  have  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  per¬ 
haps  most  in  those  of  despotism  and  darkness.  In  times 
of  violence  and  convulsion,  they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the 
whirlwind,  high  enough  to  ride  in  it  and  direct  the  storm. 
Like  meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds  with  a 
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splendor  that,  while  it  dazzles  and  terrifies,  makes  nothing 
visible  but  the  darkness.  The  fame  of  heroes  is  indeed 
growing  vulgar :  they  multiply  in  every  long  war ;  they 
stand  in  history,  and  thicken  in  their  ranks  almost  as 
undistinguished  as  their  own  soldiers. 

But  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears 
like  the  pole-star  in  a  clear  sky,  to  direct  the  skilful 
statesman.  His  presidency  will  form  an  epoch,  and  be 
distinguished  as  the  age  of  Washington.  Already  it 
assumes  its  high  place  in  the  political  region.  Like  the 
milky  way,  it  whitens  along  its  allotted  portion  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  survey, 
through  the  telescope  of  history,  the  space  where  so  many 
virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  delight  to  separate  them 
into  groups  and  distinct  virtues.  As  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  them,  the  living  monument  to  which  the  first  of 
patriots  would  have  chosen  to  consign  his  fame,  it  is  my 
earnest  prayer  to  heaven  that  our  country  may  subsist, 
even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  liberty  and 
happiness,  and  mingle  its  mild  glory  with  Washington’s. 

Fisher  Ames. 


WOLSEY’S  FALL. 


FAREWELL,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost — a  killing  frost ; 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man !  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  the  root. 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 
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I  have  ventured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye) 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened  ;  oh  !  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes’  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  his  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. — Shakspeare. 


THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR. 

I  SHOULD  think  myself  a  criminal,  if  I  said  anything 
to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  scholar,  or  to 
dash  with  any  scepticism  his  longing  and  his  hope.  He 
has  chosen  the  highest.  His  beautiful  faith,  and  his 
aspiration,  are  the  light  of  life.  Without  his  fresh  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  his  gallant  devotion  to  learning,  to  art,  to 
culture,  the  world  would  be  dreary  enough. 

Through  him  comes  the  ever-springing  inspiration  in 
affairs.  Baffled  at  every  turn,  and  driven  defeated  from 
an  hundred  fields,  he  carries  victory  in  himself.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  a  great  and  immortal  army.  Let  him  not  be 
discouraged  at  his  apparent  little  influence,  even  though 
every  sally  of  every  young  life  may  seem  like  a  forlorn 
hope.  No  man  can  see  the  whole  of  the  battle.  It  must 
needs  be  that  regiment  after  regiment,  trained,  aceom- 
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plished,  gay  and  high  with  hope,  shall  be  sent  into  the 
held,  marching  on,  into  the  smoke,  into  the  fire,  and  be 
swept  away.  The  battle  swallows  them,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  foe  is  yet  unyielding,  and  the  ever-remorse- 
less  trumpet  calls  for  more  and  more.  But  not  in  vain  ; 
for  some  day,  and  every  day,  along  the  line,  there  is  a 
cry,  “  They  fly,  they  fly !  ”  And  the  whole  army  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  flag  is  planted  on  an  ancient  fortress, 
where  it  never  waved  before.  And  even  if  you  never 
see  this,  better  than  inglorious  camp-following,  is  it  to 
go  in  with  the  wasting  regiment,  to  carry  the  colors  up 
the  scope  of  the  enemy’s  works,  though  the  next  moment 
you  fall  and  find  a  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


THE  BARN-WINDOW. 

THE  old  barn-window,  John, 

Do  you  remember  it, 

How  just  above  it  on  the  beam, 

The  tame  doves  used  to  sit  ? 

And  how  we  watched  the  sunshine  stream 
Through  motes  and  gossamer, 

When  down  they  fluttered,  John, 

With  such  a  breezy  whirr? 

I  think  the  sunsets,  John, 

Are  seldom  now  as  red — 

Thev  used  to  linger  like  a  crown 
Upon  your  auburn  head, 

When  from  the  hay-loft  looking  down 
You  told  me  of  the  nest 
The  white  hen  hid  there,  John— 

The  whole  brood’s  handsomest  ! 
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Those  times  were  pleasant,  John, 

When  we  were  boy  and  girl, 

Though  modern  youug  folks  style  them  “  slow 
Alack  !  a  giddy  whirl 
The  poor  old  world  is  spinning  now, 

To  stop,  who  guesses  when  ? 

Be  thankful  with  me,  John, 

That  we  were  children  then ! 

Have  you  forgotten,  John, 

That  Wednesday  afternoon, 

When  the  great  doors  were  opened  wide, 

And  all  the  scents  of  June 
Came  in  to  greet  us  side  by  side, 

In  the  high-seated  swing, 

Where  flocks  of  swallows,  John, 

Fanned  us  with  startled  wing? 

Up  to  the  barn-eaves,  John, 

We  swung,  two  happy  things, 

At  home  and  careless  in  the  air 
As  if  we  both  had  wings. 

The  mountain  sides  lay  far  and  fair, 

Beyond  the  blue  stream’s  shore ; 

I  cried,  “  Swing  higher,  John  !  ” 

And  fell  upon  the  floor. 

Next  time  I  saw  you,  John, 

You  stood  beside  my  bed  ; 

Tears  trembled  in  your  clear  boy-glance— e 
I  thought  that  I  was  dead, 

But  felt  my  childish  pulses  danca 
To  be  beside  you  still ; 

I  lived  to  love  you,  John, 

As  to  the  end  I  will. 
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We  swing  no  longer,  John  ; 

We  sit  at  our  own  door, 

And  watch  the  shadows  on  the  hill, 

The  sunshine  on  the  shore. 

But  the  window  in  the  barn  is  still 
A  magic  glass  to  me, 

For,  through  its  cobwebs,  John, 

Our  childhood  days  I  see. — Lucy  Larcom. 


MISS  MALONY  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

OCH  !  do  n’t  be  talkin’.  Is  it  howld  on,  ye  say  ?  An’ 
didn’t  I  howld  on  till  the  heart  of  me  was  clane 
broke  entirely,  and  me  wastin’  that  thin  you  could  clutch 
me  wid  yer  two  hands?  To  think  o’  me  toilin’  like  a 
nager  for  the  six  year  I’ve  been  in  Ameriky — bad  luck 
to  the  day  I  iver  left  the  owld  countliry  !  to  be  bate  by 
the  likes  o’  them  !  (faix  an’  I  ’ll  sit  down  when  I ’m  ready, 
so  I  will,  Ann  Ryan,  an’  ye’d  better  be  list’nin’  than 
drawin’  your  remarks)  ;  an’  is  it  mysel,  with  five  good 
characters  from  respectable  places,  would  be  herdin’  wid 
the  haythens  ?  The  saints  forgive  me,  but  I ’d  be  buried 
alive  sooner  ’n  put  up  wid  it  a  day  longer.  Sure  an’  I 
was  the  granehorn  not  to  be  lavin’  at  onct  when  the 
missus  kim  into  me  kitchen  wid  her  perlaver  about  the 
new  waiter  man  which  was  brought  out  from  Californy. 
“He’ll  be  here  the  night,”  says  she  and,  Kitty,  it ’s 
meself  looks  to  you  to  be  kind  and  patient  wid  him,  for 
he’s  a  furriner,”  says  she,  a  kind  o’ lookin’ off.  “Sure 
an’  it’s  little  I’ll  hinder  nor  interfare  wid  him  nor  any 
other,  mum,”  says  I,  a  kind  o’  stiff,  for  I  minded  me  how 
these  French  waiters,  wid  their  paper  collars  and  brass 
rings  on  their  fingers, isn’t  company  for  no  gurril  brougm 
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up  dacint  and  honest.  Och !  sorra  a  bit  I  knew  what 
was  cornin’  till  the  missus  walked  into  me  kitchen  smilin’, 
and  says  kind  o’  sheared  Here ’s  Fing  Wing,  Kitty, 
an’  you  ’ll  have  too  much  sinse  to  mind  his  bein’  a  little 
strange.”  Wid  that  she  shoots  the  doore,  and  I,  mis- 
thrusting  if  I  was  tidied  up  sufficient  for  me  fine  b’y  wid 
his  paper  collar,  looks  up  and — Howly  fathers !  may  I 
niver  brathe  another  breath,  but  there  stud  a  rale  haythen 
Chineser  a-grinnin’  like  he’d  just  come  off  a  tay-box. 
If  you’ll  belave  me,  the  craytur’  was  that  yeller  it  ’ud 
sicken  you  to  see  him  ;  and  sorra  stitch  was  on  him  but  a 
black  night-gown  over  his  trowsers,  and  the  front  of  his 
head  shaved  claner  nor  a  copper  biler,  and  a  black  tail 
a-hangin’  down  from  it  behind,  wid  his  two  feet  stook 
into  the  heathenestest  shoes  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Och  ! 
but  I  was  up-stairs  afore  you  could  turn  about,  a  givin’ 
the  missus  warnin’,  an’  only  stopt  wid  her  by  her  raisin’  me 
wages  two  dollars,  and  playdin’  wid  me  how  it  was  a 
Christian’s  duty  to  bear  wid  haythins  and  taitch  ’em  all 
in  our  power — the  saints  save  us !  Well,  the  ways  and 
trials  I  had  wid  that  Chineser,  Ann  Ryan,  I  couldn’t  be 
tellin’.  Not  a  blissed  thing  cud  I  do  but  he’d  be  lookin’ 
on  wid  his  eyes  cocked  up’ard  like  two  poomp-handles, 
an’  he  widdout  a  speck  or  smitch  o’  whishkers  on  him, 
an’  his  finger  nails  full  a  yard  long.  But  it’s  dyin’  you’d 
be  to  see  the  missus  a-larnin’  him,  and  he  grinnin’  an’ 
waggin’  his  pig-tail  (which  was  pieced  out  long  wid  some 
black  stoof,  the  haythen  chate !),  and  gettin’  into  her 
ways  wonderful  quick,  I  don’t  deny,  imitatin’  that  sharp, 
you ’d  be  shurprised,  and  ketc'hin’,  an’  copyin’  things  the 
best  of  us  will  do  a-hurried  wid  work,  yet  don’t  want 
cornin’  to  the  knowledge  of  the  family — bad  luck  to  him  ! 

Is  it  ate  wid  him  ?  Arrah,  an’  would  I  be  sittin’  wid 
a  haythen  an’  he  a-atin’  wid  drum-sticks — yes,  an’  atin’ 
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dogs  an’  cats  unknownst  to  me,  I  warrant  you,  which  U 
is  the  custom  of  them  Chinesers,  till  the  thought  made 
me  that  sick  I  could  die.  An’  didn’t  the  craytur’  proffer 
to  help  me  a  wake  ago  come  Toosday,  an’  me  a  foldin’ 
down  me  clane  clothes  for  the  ironin’,  an’  fill  his  hay  thin 
mouth  wid  water,  an’  afore  I  could  hinder  squirrit  it 
through  his  teeth  stret  over  the  best  linen  table-cloth, 
and  fold  it  up  tight  as  innercent  now  as  a  baby,  the 
dirrity  baste !  But  the  worrest  of  all  was  the  copyin’ 
he’d  be  doin’  till  ye’d  be  dishtracted.  It’s  yersel’  knows 
the  tinder  feet  that’s  on  me  since  ever  I ’ve  bin  in  this 
counthry.  Well,  owin’  to  that,  I  fell  into  a  way  o’  slip- 
pin’  me  shoes  off  when  I’d  be  settin’  down  to  pale  the 
praities  or  the  likes  o’  that,  and,  do  ye  mind  !  that  hay- 
thin  would  do  the  same  thing  after  me  whinivir  the 
missus  set  him  to  parin’  apples  or  tomaterses.  The  saints 
in  heaven  couldn’t  have  made  him  belave  he  cud  kape 
the  shoes  on  him  when  he ’d  be  paylin’  anything. 

Did  I  lave  fur  that?  Faix  an’  I  didn’t.  Didn’t  he 
get  me  into  throuble  wid  my  missus,  the  haythin  ? 
You’re  aware  yersel’ how  the  boondles  cornin’ in  from 
the  grocery  often  contains  more ’n ’ll  go  into  anything 
dacently.  So,  for  that  matter,  I’d  now  and  then  take 
out  a  sup  o’  sugar,  or  flour,  or  tay,  an’  wrap  it  in  paper 
and  put  it  in  me  bit  of  a  box  tucked  under  the  ironin’ 
blankit  the  how  it  cuddent  be  bodderin’  any  one.  Well, 
what  shud  it  be,  but  this  blessed  Sathurday  morn  the 
missus  was  a  spakin’  pleasant  and  respec’ful  wid  me  in 
me  kitchen  when  the  grocer  boy  comes  in  an’  stands 
fornenst  her  wid  his  boondles,  an’  she  motions  like  to 
Fing  Wing  (which  I  never  would  call  him  by  that  name 
ner  any  other  but  just  haythin), — she  motions  to  him,  she 
does,  for  to  take  the  boondles  an’  empty  out  the  sugar  an' 
what  not  where  they  belongs.  If  you  ’ll  belave  me,  Ann 
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Ryan,  what  did  that  blatherin’  Chineser  do  but  take  out 
a  sup  o’  sugar,  an’  a  handful  o’.tay,  an’  a  bit  o’  chaze 
right  afore  the  missus,  wrap  them  into  bits  o’  paper,  an’ 
1  spacheless  wid  shurprize,  an’  he  the  next  minute  up 
wid  the  ironin’  blankit  and  pullin’  out  me  box  wid  a  show 
o’  bein’  sly  to  put  them  in.  Och,  the  Lord  forgive  me, 
but  I  clutched  it,  and  the  missus  sayin’,  “  O  Kitty  !  ”  iu 
a  way  that  ’ud  cruddle  your  blood.  “He’s  a  hay  thin 
nager,”  says  I.  “  I  ’ve  found  you  out,”  says  she.  “  1  ’ll 
arrist  him,”- says  I.  “It’s  you  ought  to  be  arristed,” 
says  she.  “  You  won’t,”  says  I.  “  I  will,”  says  she — and 
so  it  went  till  she  give  me  such  sass  as  I  cuddent  take 
from  no  lady — an’  I  give  her  warnin’  an’  left  that  instant, 
an’  she  a-pointin’  to  the  doore. — Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION. 


I  PROFESS,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union. 
It  is  to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and  our 
consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  union 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most 
proud  of  our  country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by 
the  discipline  of  our  virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  ad¬ 
versity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered 
finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under 
•'ts  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness 
of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with 
fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our 
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population  spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  out¬ 
run  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all 
a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  hap¬ 
piness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess 
behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  pre¬ 
serving  liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together 
shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself 
to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether, 
with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below ;  nor  could  I  regal’d  him  as  a  safe  counselor  in  the 
affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts  should  be 
mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  union  should 
be  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  union  lasts  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratify¬ 
ing  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  child¬ 
ren.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God 
grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise. 
God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a 
once  glorious  union  ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  !  Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of 
the  republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the. 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its 
motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as — What  is  all 
this  worth?  For  those  other  words  of  delusion  and 
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folly — Liberty  first  and  union  afterward ;  but  every¬ 
where  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz¬ 
ing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart — Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable ! — W  ebster. 
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THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 


WITH  bray  of  the  trumpet,  and  roll  of  the  drum, 
And  keen  ring  of  bugle,  the  cavalry  come.  * 
Sharp  clank  the  steel  scabbards,  the  bridle-chains  ring, 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils  the  wild  chargers  fling. 

Tramp,  tramp!  o’er  the  greensward  that  quivers  below, 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit,  the  fierce  horses  go  ! 

And  the  grim-visaged  colonel,  with  ear-rending  shout, 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons  the  order  “  Trot  out !” 

One  hand  on  the  sabre,  and  one  on  the  rein, 

The  troopers  move  forward  in  line  on  the;plain. 

As  rings  the  word  “  Gallop !”  the  steel  scabbards  clank, 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed  to  a  horse’s  hot  flank  ; 

And  swift  is  their  rush  as  the  wild  torrent’s  flow 
When  it  pours  from  the  crag  on  the  valley  below. 

“  Charge !”  thunders  the  leader  ;  likeshaftfrom  the  bow, 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled  on  the  wavering  foe; 

A  thousand  bright  sabres  are  gleaming  in  air  ; 

A  thousand  dark  horses  are  dashed  on  the  square. 

Resistless  and  reckless  of  aught  may  betide, 

Like  demons,  not  mortals,  the  wild  troopers  ride. 

Cut  right  and  cut  left !  for  the  parry  who  needs  ? 

The  bayonets  shiver  like  wind-shattered  reeds. 

Vain,  vain,  the  red  volley  that  bursts  from  the  square, 
The  random-shot  bullets  are  wasted  in  air. 

Triumphant,  remorseless,  unerring  as  death, 

No  sabre  that’s  stainless  returns  to  its  sheath. 
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The  wounds  that  are  dealt  by  that  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case  for  the  surgeon  to  heal. 

Hurrah  !  they  are  broken !  hurrah  !  boys,  they  fly  ! 
None  linger  save  those  who  but  linger  to  die. 

Reia  up  your  hot  horses,  and  call  in  your  men, — 
Tne  trumpets  sounds"  Rally  to  color”  again. 

Some  saddles  are  empty,  some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses  lie  stark  on  the  plain ; 

But  war’s  a  chance  game,  boys,  and  weepiug  is  vain. 

F.  A.  Durivage 


ALTRUISM. 

(From  The  Century.) 


THE  “  Lovely  Mary,”  on  her  way 
From  Singapore  to  Boston  Bay, 
Had  cloudless  skies  and  glorious  weather, 
With  favoring  winds  for  days  together; 
And  everything  was  going  well, 

When,  near  the  Cape,  it  so  befel. 

That,  with  a  most  decided  shock, 

The  “  Lovely  Mary  ” — struck  a  rock. 

She  sank ;  but  as  the  night  was  clear, 

The  ocean  calm,  an  island  near, 

All  who  could  keep  themselves  afloat 
With  cask,  spar,  life-preserver,  boat 
(In  short,  whatever  came  to  hand), 

Put  off,  and  safely  reached  the  land  ; 
Leaving  the  gallant  ship  to  sleep 
Beneath  the  waves  nine  fathoms  deep. 

11 
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Now,  as  it  chanced,  upon  that  ship, 
Returning  from  an  Eastern  trip, 

Two  scholars  sailed,  of  great  renown, 

Jones,  and  the  yet  more  famous  Brown  ; 

And  when  ’twas  plain  that  naught  could  savr 
The  vessel  from  a  watery  grave, 

As  Fate  or  Chance  would  have  it,  each 
Espied  within  convenient  reach 
Something  that  both  desired  to  own — 

A  life-preserver,  which,  ’tis  known, 

Can  never  be  relied  upon 
To  hold  up  safely  more  than  one. 

Yet  on  this  life-preserver  both 
Seized  in  an  instant,  nothing  loath  ; 

And  all  of  it  Brown  couldn’t  clasp 
Was  quickly  locked  in  Jones’s  grasp; 

And  Jones’s  keen,  determined  eye 
In  grim  resolve  was  equaled  by 
The  stern,  uncompromising  frown 
Upon  the  lofty  brow  of  Brown. 


But  lest  you  thiuk  that  selfish  thought 
In  those  two  noble  bosoms  wrought, 

I  will  relate,  from  first  to  last, 

The  high,  heroic  words  that  passed 
From  Brown  to  Jones,  and  Jones  to  Brown, 
While  the  good  ship  was  going  down. 

Dear  Reader,  bear  them  well  in  mind, 

And  think  more  nobly  of  your  kind ! 

Quoth  Jones :  “  Dear  Brown,  pray  do  not  think 
’Tis  selfish  fear  that  makes  me  shrink 
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From  yielding  up  this  wretched  breath 
To'save  a  fellow-man  from  death. 

I  long  to  cry,  ‘  Dear  friend,  oh  !  take 
This  life-preserver,  for  my  sake !’ 

But  this,  alas  !  I  cannot  do  : 

I  am  not  free,  dear  Brown,  like  you. 

You  may  enjoy  the  bliss  divine 
Of  giving  up  your  life  for  mine; 

But  ah  !  ’tis  different  with  me  ! 
i  have  a  wife  and  children  three  ; 

And,  for  their  sake,  I  must  control 
The  generous  impulse  of  my  soul. 

Yet  trust  me,  Brown,  most  willingly, 

Nay,  with  unfeigned  alacrity, 

This  life-preserver  I’d  resign, 

Were  my  case  yours,  or  your  case  mine!” 

“Dear  Jones,  your  reasons,”  Browu  replied. 
“  Are  good,  and  cannot  be  denied. 

All  that  your  words  imply  is  true: 

I  have  no  wife  nor  child,  like  you. 

But.  Jones,  I  have  a  tie  to  life 
Far  stronger  (do  not  start)  than  wife 
Or  child,  though  dear,  could  ever  be : 

I  mean  my  great  ‘  Cosmogony,’ 

Of  which,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard, 

One  volume  is  to  come — the  third. 

Oil !  were  that  might}'  task  complete 
Down  to  the  last  corrected  sheet, 

Believe  me,  Jones,  to  save  your  life 
To  your  dear  family  and  wife, 

I’d  yield  to  you,  unmurmuring, 

This  frail  support  to  which  we  cling  i 
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But  what  are  wife  and  children  three 
Compared  with  a  ‘  Cosmogony?’ 

Or  what — confess  it,  dearest  Jones — 

Are  many  wives’  and  children’s  moans 
To  that  loud  cry  of  grief  and  woe 
With  which  the  learned  world  shall  know 
That  it  can  never  hope  to  see 
The  long-expected  Volume  Three?” 

“  Quite  true,”  sighed  Jones,  “  And  yet — and  yet — 
I  think,  dear  Brown,  that  you  forget 
The  theory  of  Average 
As  held  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Had  all  the  mighty  men  of  old — 

Kings,  scholars,  statesmen,  heroes  bold — 

Suffered  untimely  taking-off 

With  measles,  croup,  or  whooping-cough, 

Think  you  that  this  great  earth  would  then 
Have  nourished  only  common  men? 

Had  Homer  died  a  stripling  lad, 

Should  we  have  lost  the  Iliad  ? 

Would  Shakespeare’s  early,  timeless  death 
Have  cost  us  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth  ? 

The  voice  of  reason  answers,  ‘  No ; 

Wrong  not  prolific  Nature  so!’ 

Now,  if  this  theory  is  true, 

It  must  apply,  dear  Brown,  to  you ; 

And,  fearless,  you  may  leave  behind 
This  master-product  of  your  mind 
(Though  all  unfinished,  as  you  say). 

Assured  that,  at  no  distant  day, 

Another  will  be  found  to  do 
The  work  so  well  begun  by  you. 

But.  I—” 
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“Allow  me !”  struck  in  Brown. 

“  The  ship  is  plainly  going  down; 

And,  ere  she  sinks  beneath  us,  I 
Would  most  decidedly  deny 
The  theory  of  which  you  speak. 

Tt  is  ingenious,  but  weak — 

A  vain  though  pleasing  fallacy, 

That  never  has  deluded  me. 

Besides,  the  theory,  if  true, 

Applies  with  equal  force  to  you ; 

For,  dearest  Jones,  if  you  are  drowned, 

Doubtless  another  will  be  found 
To  comfort  your  dear  wife  and  be 
A  father  to  your  children  three !” 

“  Nay,  nay !”  cried  Jones,  “  you  jest,  dear  Brown—” 
But  at  this  point  the  ship  went  down  : 

The  arguments  of  both,  you  see, 

Balanced  to  such  a  nicety, 

So  fine,  so  subtle,  so  profound, 

That  both  held  on — and  both  were  drowned ! 

Robertson  Trowbridge. 


GOD  IN  HISTORY. 


THAT  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  as  certain  as 
any  truth  of  physical  science.'  On  the  great  moving 
power  which  is  from  the  beginning  hangs  the  world  of 
the  senses  and  the  world  of  thought  and  action.  Eter¬ 
nal  wisdom  marshals  the  great  procession  of  the  nations, 
working  in  patient  continuity  through  the  ages,  never 
halting  and  never  abrupt,  encompassing  all  events  in 
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its  oversight,  and  ever  effecting  its  will,  though  mortals 
mayslumber  in  apathy  or  oppose  with  madness.  Kings 
are  lifted  up  or  thrown  down,  nations  come  and  go, 
republics  flourish  and  wither,  dynasties  pass  away  like  a 
tale  that  is  told ;  but  nothing  is  by  chauce,  though  men 
in  their  ignorance  of  causes  may  think  so.  The  deeds 
of  time  are  governed,  as  well  as  judged,  by  the  decrees 
of  eternity.  The  caprice  of  fleeting  existences  bends  to 
the  immovable  ojnuipoteuce  which  plants  its  foot  on  all 
the  centuries,  and  has  neither  change  of  purpose  nor  re¬ 
pose.  Sometimes,  like  a  messenger  through  the  thick 
darkness  of  night,  it  steps  along  mysterious  ways ;  but 
when  the  hour  strikes  for  a  people,  or  for  mankind,  to 
pass  into  a  new  form  of  being,  unseen  hands  draw  the 
bolts  from  the  gates  of  futurity ;  an  all-subduing 
influence  prepares  the  mind  of  men  for  the  coming  revo¬ 
lution;  those  who  plan  resistance  find  themselves  in 
conflict  with  the  will  of  Providence,  rather  than  with 
human  devices;  and  all  hearts  and  all  understandings, 
most  of  all  the  opinions  and  influences  of  the  unwilling, 
are  wonderfully  attracted  and  compelled  to  bear  for¬ 
ward  the  change,  which  becomes  more  an  obedience  to 
the  law  of  universal  nature  than  submission  to  the 
arbitrament  of  men. 


George  Bancroft. 


THE  MINUTE  MEN  OF  75. 


E  are  fortunate  that  we  behold  this  day.  The  heav- 


ens  bend  benignly  over  us;  the  earth  blossoms  with 
renewed  life  ;  and  our  hearts  beat  joyfully  together  with 
one  emotion  of  filial  gratitude  and  patriotic  exultation. 
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Citizens  of  a  great,  free,  and  prosperous  country,  we 
come  hither  to  honor  the  men,  our  fathers,  who  on  this 
spot  and  upon  this  day,  a  hundred  years  ago,  struck  the 
first  blow  in  the  contest  which  made  that  country  inde^ 
pendent.  Here,  beneath  the  hills  they  trod,  by  the 
peaceful  river  on  whose  shores  they  dwelt,  amidst  the 
fields  that  they  sowed  aud  reaped,  proudly  recalling  their 
virtue  and  their  valor,  we  come  to  tell  their  story,  to  try 
ourselves  by  their  lofty  standard  to  know  if  we  are  their 
worthy  children  ;  aud,  standing  reverently  where  they 
stood  and  fought  and  died,  to  swear  before  God  aud  each 
other,  in  the  words  of  him  upon  whom  in  our  day  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  visibly  descended, 
“  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

This  ancient  town,  with  its  neighbors  who  share  its 
glory,  has  never  failed  fitly  to  commemorate  this  great 
day  of  its  history.  Fifty  years  ago,  while  some  soldiers 
of  the  Concord  fight  were  yet  living ;  twenty-five  years 
ago,  while  still  a  few  venerable  survivors  lingered — with 
prayer  and  eloquence  and  song,  you  renewed  the  pious 
vow.  But  the  last  living  link  with  the  Revolution  has 
long  been  broken.  Great  events  aud  a  mightier  strug¬ 
gle  have  absorbed  our  own  generation.  Yet  we  who 
stand  here  to-day  have  a  sympathy  with  the  meu  at  the 
old  North  Bridge,  which  those  who  preceded  us  here  at 
earlier  celebrations  could  not  know.  With  them  war 
was  a  name  and  a  tradition.  So  swift  and  vast  had  been 
the  change  and  the  development  of  the  country,  that 
the  Revolutionary  clash  of  arms  was  already  vague  and 
unreal,  and  Concord  and  Lexington  seemed  to  them 
almost  as  remote  and  historic  as  Arbela  and  Sempach. 
When  they  assembled  to  celebrate  this  day,  they  saw  a 
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little  group  of  tottering  forms,  eyes  from  which  the  light 
was  fading,  arms  nerveless  and  withered,  thin  white  hairs 
that  fluttered  in  the  wind ;  they  saw  a  few  venerable 
relics  of  a  vanished  age,  whose  pride  was,  that,  before 
living  memory,  they  had  been  minute-men  of  American 
Independence.  But  with  us  how  changed  !  War  is  no 
longer  a  tradition,  half  romantic  and  obscure.  It  has 
ravaged  how  many  of  our  homes!  It  has  wrung  how 
many  of  the  hearts  before  me!  North  and  South,  we 
know  the  pang.  Our  common  liberty  is  consecrated  by 
a  common  sorrow.  We  do  not  count  around  us  a  few 
feeble  veterans  of  the  contest ;  but  we  are  girt  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses.  We  are  surrounded  everywhere  by 
multitudes  in  the  vigor  of  their  prime.  Behold  them 
here  to-day,  sharing  in  these  pious  and  peaceful  rites, 
the  honored  citizens,  legislators,  magistrates — yes,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic — whose  glory  it  is  that 
they  were  minute-men  of  American  liberty  and  union. 
These  men  of  to-day  interpret  to  us,  with  resistless  elo¬ 
quence,  the  men  and  the  times  we  commemorate.  Now, 
if  never  before,  we  understand  the  Revolution.  Now 
we  know  the  secret  of  those  old  hearts  and  homes.  .  .  . 

No  royal  governor,  indeed,  sits  in  yon  stately  capital  ; 
no  hostile  fleet  for  many  a  year  has  vexed  the  waters  of 
our  coasts ;  nor  is  any  army  but  our  own  ever  likely  to 
tread  our  soil.  Not  such  are  our  enemies  to-day.  They 
do  not  come  proudly  stepping  to  the  drum-beat,  with 
bayonets  flashing  in  the  morning  sun.  But  wherever 
party  spirit  shall  strain  the  ancient  guaranties  of  free¬ 
dom,  or  bigotry  and  ignorance  shall  lay  their  fatal  hands 
upon  education,  or  the  arrogance  of  caste  shall  strike  at 
equal  rights,  or  corruption  shall  poison  the  very  springs 
of  national  life,  there,  minute-men  of  liberty,  are  your 
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Lexington  Green  and  Concord  Bridge  ;  and  as  you  love 
your  country  and  your  kind,  aud  would  have  your  chil¬ 
dren  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  spare  not  the  enemy! 
Over  the  hills,  out  of  the  earth,  down  from  the  clouds, 
pour  in  resistless  might.  Fire  from  every  rock  and  tree, 
from  door  and  window,  from  hearthstone  and  chamber ; 
hang  upon  his  flank  and  rear  from  morn  to  sunset,  and 
so,  through  a  land  blazing  with  holy  indignation,  hurl 
the  hordes  of  ignorance  and  corruption  and  injustice, 
back,  back,  in  utter  defeat  and  ruin. 

George  William  Curtis. 


ABIGAIL  BECKER. 

[off  long  point  island,  Canada,  nov.  24th,  1854.] 

(From  The  Century.) 

THE  wind,  the  wind  where  Erie  plunged, 

Blew,  blew  nor’east  from  land  to  land  ; 

A  wandering  schooner  dipped  and  lunged, — 

Long  Point  was  close  at  hand. 

The  lowering  night  shut  out  the  sight : 

Careened  the  vessel,  pitched  and  veered, — 
Raved,  raved  the  wind  with  main  and  might; 

The  sunken  reef  she  neared. 

She  pounded  over,  lurched  and  sank  : 

Between  two  sand-bars  settling  fast, 

Her  leaky  hull  the  waters  drank, 

And  she  had  sailed  her  last. 
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Into  the  rigging,  quick  as  thought, 

Captain  aud  mate  and  sailors  sprung, 
Clambered  for  life,  some  vantage  caught, 

And  there  all  night  they  swung. 

Now,  when  the  dawn  began  to  break, 

Light  up  the  sand-path  drenched  and  brown, 
To  fill  her  bucket  from  the  lake, 

Came  Mother  Becker  down. 

From  where  her  cabin  crowned  the  bank 
Came  Abigail  Becker,  tall  and  strong  ; 

She  dipped,  and  lo !  a  broken  plank 
Came  rocking  close  along! 

She  poised  her  glass  with  anxious  ken  : 

The  schooner’s  top  she  spied  from  far, 

And  there  she  counted  seven  men 
That  clung  to  mast  aud  spar. 

And  oh  !  the  gale!  the  rout  and  roar! 

The  blinding  drift,  the  mounting  wave 
A  good  half-mile  from  wreck  to  shore, 

With  seven  men  to  save ! 

Sped  Mother  Becker  :  “  Children,  wake ! 

A  ship’s  gone  down  !  they’re  needing  me! 
Your  father’s  off  on  shore  ;  the  lake 
Is  just  a  raging  sea! 

“Get  wood,  cook  fish,  make  ready  all.” 

She  snatched  her  stores,  she  fled  with  haste. 
In  cotton  gown  and  tattered  shawl, 

Barefoot  across  the  waste. 
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Through  sinking  sands,  through  quaggy  lauds, 
And  nearer,  nearer,  full  in  view, 

When  shouting  through  her  hollowed  hands  : 
“Courage!  we’ll  get  you  through!” 

Ran  to  and  fro,  made  cheery  signs, 

Her  bonfire  lighted,  steeped  her  tea, 

Brought  drift-wood,  watched  Canadian  lines 
Her  husband’s  boat  to  see. 

Cold,  cold  it  was — oh  !  it  was  cold  ! 

The  bitter  cold  made  watching  vain  : 

With  ice  the  channel  laboring  rolled, — 

No  skiff  could  stand  the  strain. 

And  it  was  twelve  and  one  and  two, 

And  it  was  three  o’clock  and  more. 

She  called :  “  Come  on  !  there’s  naught  to  do, 
But  leap  and  swim  ashore  !” 

Blew,  blew  the  gale ;  they  did  not  hear  : 

She  waded  in  the  shallow  sea  ; 

She  waved  her  hands,  made  signals  clear, 

“  Swim,  swim,  and  trust  to  me  !” 

“  My  men,”  the  captain  cried,  “  I’ll  try : 

The  woman’s  judgment  may  be  right; 

For,  swim  or  sink,  seven  men  must  die 
If  here  we  swing  to-night.” 

Far  out  he  marked  the  gathering  surge ; 

Across  the  bar  he  watched  it  pour, 

Let  go,  and  on  its  topmost  verge 
Came  riding  in  to  shore, 
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It  struck  the  breaker’s  foamy  track, — 

Majestic  wave  on  wave  up-hurled, 

Weut  grandly  toppling,  tumbling  back, 

As  loath  to  flood  the  world. 

There  blindly  whirling,  shorn  of  strength, 

The  captain  drifted,  sure  to  drown  ; 

Dragged  seaward  half  a  cable’s  length, 

Like  sinking  lead  went  down. 

Ah,  well  for  him  that  on  the  strand 
Had  Mother  Becker  waited  loDg ! 

And  well  for  him  her  grasping  hand 
And  grappling  arm  were  strong ! 

For  what  to  do  but  plunge  and  swim? 

Out  on  the  sinking  biliow  cast, 

She  toiled,  she  dived,  she  groped  for  him. 

She  found  and  clutched  him  fast. 

She  climbed  the  reef,  she  brought  him  up, 

She  laid  him  gasping  on  the  sands; 

Built  high  the  fire  and  filled  the  cup, — 

Stood  up  and  waved  her  hands ! 

Oh  !  life  is  dear!  The  mate  leaped  in. 

“  I  know,”  the  captain  said,  “  right  well, 

Not  twice  can  any  woman  win 
A  soul  from  yonder  hell. 

I’ll  start  and  meet  him  in  the  wave.” 

“  Keep  back  !”  she  bade  :  “  what  strength  bava 
you? 

And  I  shall  have  you  both  to  save, — 

Must  work  to  pull  you  through  1” 
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But  out  he  went.  Up  shallow  sweeps 

Raced  the  long  white-caps,  comb  on  comb : 

The  wind,  the  wind  that  lashed  the  deeps, 

Far,  far  it  blew  the  foam. 

The  frozen  foam  went  scudding  by, — 

Before  the  wind,  a  seething  throng, 

The  waves,  the  waves  came  towering  high. 

They  flung  the  mate  along. 

The  waves  came  towering  high  and  white, 

They  burst  in  clouds  of  flying  spray  : 

There  mate  and  captain  sank  from  sight, 

And,  clinching,  rolled  away. 

O  Mother  Becker  !  seas  are  dread, 

Their  treacherous  paths  are  deep  and  blind! 

But  widows  twain  shall  mourn  their  dead 
If  thou  art  slow  to  find. 

She  sought  them  near,  she  sought  them  far, 

Three  fathoms  down  she  gripped  them  tight  ; 
With  both  together  up  the  bar 
She  staggered  into  sight. 

Beside  the  fire  her  burdens  fell : 

She  paused  the  cheering  draught  to  pour, 

Then  waved  her  hands  :  “  All’s  well !  all’s  well ! 
Come  on !  swim !  swim  ashore !” 

Sure,  life  is  dear,  and  men  are  brave  : 

They  came, — they  dropped  from  mast  and  spar; 
And  who  but  she  could  breast  the  wave, 

And  dive  beyond  the  bar  ? 
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And  still  the  gale  went  shrieking  on, 

And  still  the  wrecking  fury  grew  ; 

And  still  the  woman,  worn  and  wan, 

Those  gates  of  Death  w7ent  through,— 

As  Christ  were  walking  on  the  waves, 

And  heavenly  radiance  shone  about,— 

All  tearless  trod  that  gulf  of  graves, 

And  bore  the  sailors  out. 

Down  came  the  night,  but  far  and  bright, 

Despite  the  wind  and  flying  foam, 

The  bonfire  flamed  to  give  icem  light 
To  trapper  Becker’s  home. 

Oh !  safety  after  wreck  is  sweet ! 

And  sweet  is  rest  in  hut  or  hall : 

One  story  Life  and  Death  repeat, — 

God’s  mercy  over  all. 

Next  day  men  heard,  put  out  from  shore, 

Crossed  channel-ice,  burst  in  to  find 

Seven  gallant  fellows  sick  and  sore, 

A  tender  nurse  and  kind  ; 

Shook  hands,  wept,  laughed,  were  crazy-glad  • 
Cried  :  “  Never  yet,  on  land  or  sea, 

Poor  dying,  drowning  sailors  had 
A  better  friend  than  she. 

Billows  may  tumble,  winds  may  roar, 

Strong  hands  the  wrecked  from  Death  may 
snatch — 

But  never,  never,  nevermore 
This  deed  shall  mortal  match  !” 
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Dear  Mother  Becker  dropped  her  head, 

She  blushed  as  girls  wheu  lovers  woo: 

“  I  have  uot  done  a  thing,”  she  said. 

“  More  than  I  ought  to  do.” 

Amanda  T.  Jones. 


THE  BLACKSMITH’S  STORY. 


WELL,  no !  ray  wife  aint  dead,  sir,  but  I’ve  lost  her 
all  the  same ; 

She  left  me  voluntarily,  and  neither  was  to  blame. 

It’s  rather  a  queer  story,  and  I  think  you  will  agree — 
When  you  hear  the  circumstances — ’twas  rather  rough 
on  me. 

She  was  a  soldier’s  widow.  He  was  killed  at  Malvern 
Hill; 

And  when  I  married  her  she  seemed  to  sorrow  for  him 
still ; 

But  I  brought  her  here  to  Kansas,  and  I  never  want  to 
see 

A  better  wife  than  Mary  was  for  five  bright  years  to  me. 

The  change  of  scene  brought  cheerfulness,  and  soon  a 
rosy  glow 

Of  happiness  warmed  Mary’s  cheeks  and  melted  all 
their  snow. 

I  think  she  loved  me  some — I’m  bound  to  think  that  of 
her,  sir ; 

And  as  for  me — I  can’t  begin  to  tell  how  I  loved  her  1 
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Three  years  ago  the  baby  came  our  humble  home  tc 
bless  ; 

And  then  I  reckon  I  was  nigh  to  perfect  happiness ; 

’Twas  hers — ’twas  mine ;  but  I’ve  no  language  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  you 

How  that  little  girl’s  weak  fingers  our  hearts  together 
drew  ! 

Once  we  watched  it  through  a  fever,  and  with  each  gasp¬ 
ing  breath, 

Dumb,  with  an  awful,  worldless  woe,  we  waited  for  its 
death  ; 

And,  though  I’m  not  a  pious  man,  our  souls  together 
there, 

For  Heaven  to  spare  our  darling,  went  up  in  voiceless 
prayer. 

And  when  the  doctor  said  ’twould  live,  our  joy  what 
words  could  tell  ? 

Clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  our  grateful  tears  together 
fell. 

Sometimes,  you  see,  the  shadow  fell  across  our  little  nest, 

But  it  only  made  the  sunshine  seem  a  doubly  welcome 
guest. 

Work  came  to  me  a  plenty,  and  I  kept  the  anvil  ring¬ 
ing! 

Early  and  late  you’d  find  me  there  a-hammering  and 
singing  ; 

Love  nerved  my  arm  to  labor,  and  moved  my  tongue  to 
song, 

And  though  my  singing  wasn’t  sweet,  it  was  tremendous 
strong ! 
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One  day  a  one-armed  stranger  stopped  to  have  me  nail 
a  shoe, 

And  while  I  was  at  work  we  passed  a  compliment  or  two ; 

I  asked  him  how  he  lost  his  arm.  He  said  'twas  shot 
away 

At  Malvern  Hill.  “At  Malvern  Hill !  Did  you  know 
Robert  May  ?” 

“  That’s  me,”  said  he.  “You,  you !”  I  gasped,  choking 
with  horrid  doubt : 

“  If  you’re  the  man,  just  follow  me  ;  we’ll  try  this  mys¬ 
tery  out !” 

With  dizzy  steps,  I  led  him  to  Mary.  God  !  ’Twas 
true ! 

Then  the  bitterest  pangs  of  misery  unspeakable  I  knew. 

Frozen  with  deadly  horror,  she  stared  with  eyes  of  stone, 

And  from  her  quivering  lips  there  broke  one  wild,  de¬ 
spairing  moan. 

’Twas  he,  the  husband  of  her  youth,  now  risen  from  the 
dead  ; 

But  all  too  late — and  with  bitter  cry,  her  senses  fled. 

What  could  be  done  ?  He  was  reported  dead.  On  his 
return 

He  strove  in  vain  some  tidings  of  his  absent  wife  to 
learn. 

’Twas  well  that  he  was  innocent!  Else  I’d’ve  killed  him, 
too, 

So  dead  he  never  would  have  riz  till  Gabriel’s  trumpet 
blew ! 

It  was  agreed  that  Mary  then  between  us  should  decide, 

And  each  by  her  decision  would  sacredly  abide. 

12 
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No  sinner,  at  the  judgment-seat,  waiting  eternal  doom, 

Could  suffer  what  I  did  while  waiting  sentence  in  that 
room. 

Rigid  and  breathless,  there  we  stood,  with  nerves  a a 
tense  as  steel, 

While  Mary’s  eyes  sought  each  white  face,  in  piteous 
appeal. 

God  !  could  not  woman’s  duty  be  less  hardly  reconciled 

Between  her  lawful  husband  and  the  father  of  her  child? 

Ah!  how  my  heart  was  chilled  to  ice,  when  she  knelt 
down  and  said  : 

“Forgive  me,  John!  He  is  my  husband  !  Here!  Alive  1 
not  dead  !” 

I  raised  her  tenderly,  and  tried  to  tell  her  she  was  right; 

But  somehow,  in  my  aching  breast,  the  prisoned  words 
stuck  tight! 

“But,  John,  I  can’t  leave  baby” — “What!  wife  and 
child!”  cried  I ; 

“  Must  I  yield  all !  Ah,  cruel  fate !  Better  that  1 
should  die. 

Think  of  the  long,  sad,  lonely  hours,  waiting  in  gloom 
for  me  ; 

No  wife  to  cheer  me  with  her  love — no  babe  to  climb 
my  knee ! 

“  And  yet — you  are  her  mother,  and  the  sacred  mother 
love 

Is  still  the  purest,  tenderest  tie  that  Heaven  ever  wove. 

Take  her;  but  promise,  Mary — for  that  will  bring  no 
shame — 

My  little  girl  shall  bear  and  learn  to  lisp  her  father’r 
!'• 


name 
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It  may  be,  in  the  life  to  come,  I’ll  meet  my  chilli  and 
wife ; 

Bur  yonder,  by  my  cottage  gate,  we  parted  for  this  life ; 

One  long  haud-clasp  from  Mary,  and  my  dream  of  love 
was  done ! 

One  long  embrace  from  baby  and  my  happiness  was 
gone! 

Frank  Olive. 


MARK  TWAIN  AND  THE  INTERVIEWER. 


THE  nervous,  dapper,  “pert  ”  young  man  took  the 
chair  I  offered  him,  and  said  he  was  connected 
with  “The  Daily  Thunderstorm,”  and  added  : 

“Hoping  it’s  no  harm,  I’ve  come  to  interview  you.” 

“  Come  to  what?” 

“  Interview  you.” 

“Ah!  I  see.  Yes — yes.  Um!  Yes — yes.” 

I  was  not  feeling  bright  that  morning.  Indeed,  my 
powers  seemed  a  bit  under  a  cloud.  However,  I  went 
to  the  book-case,  and,  when  I  had  been  looking  six  or 
seven  minutes,  I  found  I  was  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
young  man.  I  said  : 

“  How  do  you  spell  it  ?” 

“  Spell  what  ?” 

“  Interview.” 

“  Oh  !  my  goodness !  What  do  you  want  to  spell  It 
for?” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  spell  it ;  I  want  to  see  what  it 
means.” 
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“  Well, this  is  astonishing,  1  must  say.  1  can  ten  you 
what  it  means,  if  yon — if  you — ” 

“  Oh  !  all  right!  That  will  answer,  and  much  obliged 
to  you,  too.” 

“  I-n,  in,  t-e-r,  ter,  inter — ” 

“Then  you  spell  it  with  an  I?” 

“  Why,  certainly  !” 

“  Oh  !  that  is  what  took  me  so  long  !” 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,  what  did  you  propose  to  spell  it 
with  ?” 

“  Well,  I — I — I  hardly  know.  I  had  the  unabridged; 
and  I  was  ciphering  around  in  the  back  end,  hoping  1 
might  tree  her  among  the  pictures.  But  it’s  a  very  old 
edition.” 

“  Why,  my  friend,  they  wouldn’t  have  a  picture  of  it 
in  even  the  latest  e - .  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  your  par¬ 

don,!  mean  no  harm  in  the  world  ;  but  you  do  not  look 
as — as — intelligent  as  I  expected  you  would.  No  harm 
— I  mean  no  harm  at  all.” 

“Oh!  don’t  mention  it!  It  has  often  been  said,  and  by 
people  who  would  not  flatter,  and  who  could  have  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  flatter,  that  I  am  quite  remarkable  in  that 
way.  Yes — yes;  they  always  speak  of  it  with  rapture.” 

“  I  can  easily  imagine  it.  But  about  this  interview. 
You  know  it  is  the  custom,  now,  to  interview  any  man 
who  has  become  notorious.” 

“  Indeed!  I  had  not  heard  of  it  before.  It  must  be 
very  interesting.  What  do  you  do  it  with  ?” 

“Ah,  well — well — well — this  is  disheartening.  It 
ought  to  be  done  wiih  a  club  in  some  cases  ;  but  cus¬ 
tomarily  it  consists  in  the  interviewer  asking  questions, 
and  in  the  interviewed  answering  them.  It  is  all  the 
'sage  now.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  certain  questions 
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calculated  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  your  public 
and  private  history  ?’’  * 

“Oh!  with  pleasure;  with  pleasure.  I  have  a  very 
bad  memory;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  mind  that.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  an  irregular  memory,  singularly  irregular. 
Sometimes  it  goes  in  a  gallop,  and  then  again  it  will  be 
as  much  as  a  fortnight  passing  a  given  point.  This  is  a 
great  grief  to  me.” 

“  Oh !  it  is  no  matter,  so  you  will  try  to  do  the  best 
you  can.” 

“  I  will.  I  will  put  my  whole  mind  on  it.” 

“  Thanks!  Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?” 

“Ready.” 

“  How  old  are  you  ?” 

“  Nineteen  in  June.” 

“  Indeed !  I  would  have  taken  you  to  be  thirty- 
five  or  six.  Where  were  you  born  ?” 

“  In  Missouri.” 

“  When  did  you  begin  to  write?” 

“In  1836.” 

“  Why,  how  could  that  be,  if  you  are  only  nineteen 
now  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  It  does  seem  curious,  somehow.” 

“  It  does  indeed.  Whom  do  you  consider  the  most 
remarkable  man  you  ever  met  ?” 

“Aaron  Burr.” 

“  But  you  never  could  have  met  Aaron  Burr,  if 
you  are  only  nineteen  years — ” 

“Now,  if  you  know  more  about  me  than  I  do,  what 
do  you  ask  me  for  ?” 

“Well,  it  was  only  a  suggestion;  nothing  more. 
How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Burr?” 

“Well,  I  happened  to  be  at  his  funeral  one  day; 
and  he  asked  me  to  make  less  noise,  and — ” 
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“  But,  if  you  were  at  his  funeral,  he  must  have  been 
dead ;  and,  if  he  was  dead,  how  could  he  care  whether 
you  made  a  noise  or  not  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  was  always  a  particular  kind 
of  a  man  that  way.” 

“Still  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all.  You  say  he 
spoke  to  you,  and  that  he  was  dead  ?” 

“  I  didn’t  say  he  was  dead.” 

“But  wasn’t  he  dead  ?” 

“  Well,  some  said  he  was,  some  said  he  wasn’t.” 

“  But  what  do  you  think  ?” 

“Oh!  it  was  none  of  my  business!  It  wasn’t  any  of 
my  funeral.” 

“Did  you —  However,  we  can  never  get  this 
matter  straight.  Let  me  ask  about  something  else. 
What  was  the  date  of  your  birth  ?” 

“Monday,  October  31,  1693.” 

“What!  Impossible!  That  would  make  you  a 
hundred  and  eighty  yiars  old.  How  do  you  account 
for  that?” 

“I  don’t  account  for  it  at  all.” 

“  But  you  said  at  first  you  were  only  nineteen,  and 
now  you  make  yourself  out  to  be  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  It  is  an  awful  discrepancy.” 

“Why,  have  you  noticed  that?  (Shaking  hands.) 
Many  a  time  it  has  seemed  to  me  like  a  discrepancy  ; 
but  somehow  I  couldn’t  make  up  my  mind.  How  quick 
you  notice  a  thing  !” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Had  you,  or  have  you,  any  brothers  or  sisters?” 

“  Eh !  I— I — think  so — yes — but  I  don’t  remember.” 

“Well,  that,  is  the  most  extraordinary  statement  I 
ever  heard.” 
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“  Why,  what  makes  you  think  that?” 

“How  could  I  thiuk  otherwise?  Why,  look  here! 
Who  is  this  a  picture  of  ou  the  wall  ?  Isn’t  that  a 
brother  of  yours?” 

“Ohl  yes,  yes,  yes.  Now  you  remind  me  of  it,  that 
was  a  brother  of  mine.  That’s  William  ;  Bill  we  called 
him.  Poor  old  Bill !” 

“  Why,  is  he  dead,  then  ?” 

“  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  so.  We  never  could  tell. 
There  was  a  great  mystery  about  it.” 

“  That  is  sad,  very  sad.  He  disappeared,  then  ?” 

“  Well,  yes,  in  a  sort  of  general  way.  We  buried 
him.” 

“Buried  him!  Buried  him  without  knowing  whether 
he  was  dead  or  not  ?” 

“Oh!  no!  Not  that.  He  was  dead  enough.” 

“Well,  I  confess  that  I  can’t  understand  this.  If 
you  buried  him,  and  you  knew  he  was  dead — ” 

“  No,  no!  We  only  thought  he  was.” 

“  Oh  !  I  see.  He  came  to  life  again  ?  ’ 

“No  he  didn’t.” 

“Well,  I  never  heard  anything  like  this.  Some¬ 
body  was  dead.  Somebody  was  buried.  Now,  where 
was  the  mystery?” 

“Ah,  that’s  just  it.  That’s  it  exactly.  You  see 
we  were  twins — defunct  and  I ;  and  we  got  mixed  in  the 
bam-tub  when  we  were  only  two  weeks  old,  and  one  of 
us  was  drowned.  But  we  didn’t  know  which.  Some 
think  it  was  Bill ;  some  think  it  was  me.” 

“  Well,  that  is  remarkable.  What  do  you  think?” 

“Goodness  knows!  I  would  give  whole  worlds  to 
know.  This  solemn,  this  awful  mystery  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  my  whole  life.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  now, 
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which  I  never  have  revealed  to  any  creature  before.  One 
of  us  had  a  peculiar  mark,  a  large  mole,  on  the  back  of 
his  left  hand ;  that  was  me.  That  child  was  the  one 
that  was  drowned.” 

“  Very  well,  then,  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any  mys¬ 
tery  about  it  after  all.” 

“  You  don’t  ?  well,  I  do.  Any  way,  I  don’t  see  how 
they  could  ever  have  been  such  a  blundering  lot  as  to 
go  and  bury  the  wrong  child.  But  ’sh  !  don’t  mention 
it  where  the  family  can  hear  of  it.  Heaven  knows,  they 
have  heart-breaking  troubles  enough  without  adding 
this.” 

“  Well,  I  believe  I  have  got  material  enough  for  the 
present;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken.  But  I  was  a  good  deal  interested 
in  that  account  of  Aaron  Burr’s  funeral.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  what  particular  circumstance  it  was 
that  made  you  think  Burr  was  such  a  remarkable  man  ?” 

“  Oh !  it  was  a  mere  trifle !  Not  one  man  in  fifty  would 
have  noticed  it  at  all.  When  the  sermon  was  over  and 
the  procession  all  ready  to  start  for  the  cemetery,  and 
the  body  all  arranged  nice  in  the  hearse,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  scenery  ;  so  he  got  up 
and  rode  with  the  driver.” 

%  *  *  *  *  * 

Then  the  young  man  reverently  withdrew.  He  was 
very  pleasant  company,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
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SCHNEIDER  SEES  LEAH. 


1YANT  to  dold  you  vat  it  is,  dot’s  a  putty  nice  play. 

De  first  dime  dot  you  see  Leah,  she  runs  cross  a 
pridge,  mit  some  fellers  chasinher  mit  putty  big  shticks. 
Dey  ketch  her  right  in  de  middle  of  der  edge,  und  der 
leader  (dot’s  de  villen),  he  sez  of  her,  “  Dot  it’s  better 
ven  she  dies,  und  dot  he  coodent  allow  it  dot  she  can 
lif.”  Und  de  oder  fellers  hollers  out,  “So  ve  vill 
“Gife  her  some  deth;”  “Kill  her  putty  quick;” 
“Shmack  her  of  der  jaw,”  und  such  dings;  und  chust 
as  dey  vill  kill  her,  de  priest  says  of  dem,  “  Dond  you 
do  dot,”  und  dey  shtop  dot  putty  quick.  In  der  nexd 
seen,  dot  Leah  meets  Rudolph  (dots  her  feller)  in  de 
voods.  Before  dot  he  comes  in,  she  sits  of  de  bottom  of 
a  cross,  und  she  dond  look  pooty  lifely,  und  she  says, 
“  Rudolph,  Rudolph,  how  is  dot,  dot  you  dond  come  und 
see  aboud  me  ?  You  didn’t  shpeak  of  me  for  tree  days 
long.  I  vant  to  dold  you  vot  it  is,  dot  aint  some  luf. 
I  don’d  like  dot.”  Veil,  Rudolph  hedon’d  vas  dere,  so 
he  coodent  sed  something.  But  ven  he  comes  in,  she 
dells  of  him  dot  she  lufs  him  orful,  und  he  says  dot  he 
guess  he  lufs  her  orful,  too,  und  vants  to  know  vood  she 
leef  dot  place,  und  go  oud  in  some  oder  country  mit  him. 
Und  she  says,  “  I  told  you,  I  vill ;”  und  he  says,  “  Dot’s 
all  right,”  und  he  tells  her  he  vill  meet  her  soon,  und 
dey  vill  go  vay  dogedder.  Den  he  kisses  her  und  goes 
oud,  und  she  feels  honkey  dorey  boud  dot. 

Veil,  in  der  nexd  seen,  Rudolph’s  old  man  finds  oud 
all  aboud  dot,  und  he  don’d  feel  putty  goot ;  und  he  says 
of  Rudolph,  “Vood  you  leef  me,  und  go  mit  dot  gal?” 
und  Rudolph  feels  putty  bad.  He  don’d  know  vot  he 
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shall  do.  Und  der  old  man  he  says,  “  I  dold  you  vot 
I’ll  do.  De  skoolmaster  (dot’s  de  villen)  says  dot  sh« 
mighd  dook  some  money  to  go  vay.  Now,  Rudolph, 
my  poy,  I’ll  gife  de  skoolmaster  sum  money  to  gif  do 
her,  und  if  she  don’d  dook  dot  money,  I’ll  let  you  marry 
dot  gal.”  Ven  Rudolph  hears  dis,  he  chumps  mitjoy- 
n ess,  und  says,  “Fader,  fader,  dot’s  all  righd.  Dot’s 
pully.  I  baed  you  auydings  she  voodent  dook  dot 
money.”  Veil,  de  old  man  gif  de  skoolmaster  de 
money,  und  dells  him  dot  he  shall  offer  dot  of  her. 
Veil,  dot  pluddy  skoolmaster  comes  back  und  says  dot 
Leah  dook  dot  gold  righd  avay  ven  she  didn’t  do  dot. 
Den  de  old  man  says,  “Didn’t  I  dold  you  so?”  und 
Rudolph  gits  so  vild  dot  he  svear  dot  she  can’t  haf 
someding  more  to  do  mit  him.  So  ven  Leah  vill  meet 
him  in  de  voods,  he  don’d  vas  dere,  und  she  feels  orful, 
und  goes  avay.  Bime-by  she  comes  up  to  Rudolph’s 
house.  She  feels  putty  bad,  und  she  knocks  of  de  door. 
De  old  man  comes  oud,  and  says,  “  Got  out  of  dot,  you 
orful  voomau.  Don’d  you  come  round  afder  my  boy 
agen,  else  I  pud  you  in  de  dooms.”  Und  she  say, 
“Chust  let  me  see  Rudolph  vonce,  und  I  vill  vander 
avay.”  So  den  Rudolph  comes  oud,  und  she  vants  to 
rush  of  his  arms,  but  dot  pluddy  fool  voodent  allow  dot. 
He  chucks  her  avay,  und  says,  “  Don’d  you  touch  me, 
uf  you  please,  you  deceitfulness  gal.”  I  dold  you  vot 
it  is,  dot  looks  ruff  for  dot  poor  gal.  Und  she  is  ex- 
tonished,  und  says,  “  Vot  is  dis  aboud  dot?”  Und 
Rudolph,  orful  mad,  says,  “  Got  outsiedt,  you  ignomo- 
nous  vooman.”  Und  she  feels  so  orful  she  coodent  said  a 
vord,  und  she  goes  oud. 

Afterwards,  Rudolph  gits  marriet  to  anoder  gal  in  a 
•hurch.  Veil,  Leah,  who  is  vandering  eferyveres, 
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happens  to  go  in  dot  shurchyard  to  cry,  chust  at  de  same 
dime  of  Rudolph’s  marriage,  vich  she  don’d  know  some- 
ding  aboud.  Putty  soon  she  hears  de  organ,  und  she 
says  dere  is  some  beeples  gitteu  married,  und  dot  it  vill 
do  her  unhappiness  goot  if  she  sees  dot.  So  she  looks 
in  de  vinder,  und  ven  she  sees  who  dot  is,  my  gracious¬ 
ness,  don’d  she  holler,  und  shvears  vengeance.  Putty 
soon  Rudolph  chumps  oud  indo  der  shurchyard  to  got 
some  air.  He  says  he  don’d  feel  putty  good.  Putty 
soon  dey  see  each  oder,  und  dey  had  a  orful  dime.  He 
says  of  her,  “  Leah,  how  is  dot  you  been  here?”  Und 
she  says  mit  big  scornfulness,  “  Got  oud  of  dot,  you 
beat.  How  is  dot,  you  got  cheek  to  talk  of  me  afder 
dot  vitch  you  hafe  done.”  Den  he  says,  “  Veil,  vot  for 
you  dook  dot  gold,  you  false-hearded  leetle  gal?”  und 
she  says,  “  Vot  gold  is  dot?  I  didn’t  dook  some  gold.” 
Und  he  says,  “  Don’d  you  dold  a  lie  aboud  dot!”  She 
says  slowfully,  “I  told  you  I  didn’t  dook  some  gold. 
Vot  gold  is  dot?”  Und  den  Rudolph  tells  her  all  aboud 
dot,  und  she  says,  “  Dot  is  a  orful  lie.  I  didn’t  seen 
some  gold und  she  adds  mit  much  sarkasmness, 
“  Und  you  beliefed  I  dook  dot  gold.  Dot’s  de  vorst  I 
efer  heered.  Now,  on  accound  of  dot,  I  vill  gife  you 
a  few  gurses.”  Und  den  she  svears  mit  orful  voices  dot 
Mister  Kain’s  gurse  should  git  on  him,  und  dot  he 
coodent  never  git  any  happiness  eferyvere,  no  matter 
vere  he  is.  Den  she  valks  off.  Veil,  den  a  long  dime 
passes  avay,  und  den  you  see  Rudolph’s  farm.  He  has 
got  a  nice  vife,  und  a  putiful  leetle  child.  Purty  soon 
Leah  comes  in,  being  shased,  as  ushual,  by  fellers  mit 
shticks.  She  looks  like  she  didn’t  ead  someding  for  two 
monds.  Rudolph’s  vife  sends  off  dot  mop,  und  Leah 
gits  avay  again.  Den  dot  nice  leedle  child  comes  oud, 
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uud  Leah  comes  back  ;  und  ven  she  sees  dot  child,  don’a 
she  feel  orful  aboud  dot,  und  she  says  mit  affectfulness, 
“Come  here,  leedle  child,  I  voodu’d  harm  you;”  und 
dot  nice  leedle  child  goes  righd  up,  und  Leah  chumps 
on  her,  uud  grabs  her  in  her  arms,  und  gries  und  kisses 
her.  Oh !  my  graciousness,  don’d  she  gry  aboud  dot. 
You  got  to  blow  your  noses  righd  avay.  I  vant  to  dold' 
you  vat  it  is,  dot  looks  pully. 

Und  den  she  say  vile  she  gries,  “  Leedle  childs,  don’t 
you  got  some  names?”  Uud  dot  leedle  child  shpeaks 
oud  so  nice,  pless  her  leedle  hard  !  und  says,  “  Oh  !  yes. 
My  name  dot’s  Leah,  uud  my  papa  tells  me  dot  I  shall 
pray  for  you  efery  nighd.”  Oh!  my  goodnessness, 
don’d  Leah  gry  orful  ven  she  hears  dot.  I  dold  you 
vat  it  is,  dot’s  a  shplaindid  ding.  Und  quick  comes  dem 
tears  in  your  eyes,  und  you  look  up  ad  de  vail,  so  dot 
nobody  can’d  see  dot,  und  you  make  oud  you  don’d  care 
aboud  it.  But  your  eyes  gits  fulled  up  so  quick  dot  you 
coodent  keep  dem  in,  und  de  tears  comes  down  your  face 
like  a  shnow-storm,  und  den  you  don’d  care  a  tarn  if 
efery  body  sees  dot.  Und  Leah  kisses  her  und  gries 
like  dot  her  heart’s  broke,  und  she  dooks  off  dot  gurse 
from  Rudolph  und  goes  avay.  De  child  den  dell  her 
fader  und  muder  about  dot,  und  dey  pring  her  back. 
Den  dot  mop  comes  back  und  vill  kill  her  again,  but 
she  exposes  dot  skoolmaster,  dot  villen,  und  dot  fixes 
him.  Den  she  falls  down  in  Rudolph’s  arms,  und  your 
eyes  gits  fulled  up  again,  uud  you  can’d  see  someding 
more.  Veil,  afder  de  piece  is  oud,  you  feel  so  bad,  und 
so  goot,  dot  you  must  ead  a  few  pieces  of  hot  stuff  do 
drife  avay  der  plues.  But  I  dold  you  vot  it  is,  dot’s  a 
pully  piece,  I  baed  you,  don’d  it? 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 


SOMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat : 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 

And,  from  its  station  in  the  hall, 

An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, 

“  Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever !” 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands. 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 

“  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

By  day  its  voice  is  lowland  light ; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep’s  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 

And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 

“  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
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Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 

It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, 

“  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 

His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 

The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 

But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 

That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased, — 

“  Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever !” 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played  ; 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed 
Oh!  precious  hours !  oh!  golden  prime 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time ! 

Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold, 

Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told, — 
“Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 

The  dead  lay,  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 

And,  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

“  F  orever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 
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All  are  scattered,  now,  and  fled, — 

Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  ; 

And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 

‘Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again 
As  iu  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 

The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply, 

“  Forever— never  ! 

Never — forever  !” 

Never  here,  forever  there, 

Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 

And  death,  and  time,  shall  disappear,—  ' 
Forever  there,  but  never  here! 

The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayetli  this  incessantly, 

“  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

H.  W.  Longfellow 


BLACK  RANALD. 


TN  the  time  when  the  little  flowers  are  born, 
The  joyfulest  time  of  the  year, 

Fair  Marion  from  the  Hall  rode  forth 
To  chase  the  fleet  red  deer. 

She  moved  among  her  comely  maids 
With  such  a  stately  mien 
That  they  seemed  like  humble  violets 
By  the  side  of  a  lily  queen. 
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For  she,  of  beauties  fair,  was  named 
The  fairest  in  the  land ; 

And  lovelorn  youths  had  pined  and  died 
For  the  clasp  of  her  lady  hand. 

But  never  suitor  yet  had  pressed 
Her  dainty  finger-tips ; 

And  never  cheek  that  wore  a  beard 
Had  touched  her  maiden  lips. 

She  laughed  and  danced,  she  laughed  and  sang*, 
She  bade  her  lovers  wait ; 

Till  the  gallant  Stuart  Graeme,  one  morn, 
Checked  rein  at  her  father’s  gate. 

She  blushed  aud  sighed  ;  she  laughed  no  more; 
She  sang  a  low  refrain  ; 

And,  when  the  bold  young  Stuart  wooed, 

He  did  not  woo  in  vain. 

And  now,  as  to  the  chase  she  rides, 

Across  her  father’s  land, 

She  wears  a  bright  betrothal  ring 
Upon  her  snowy  hand. 

She  loosed  the  rein,  she  touched  the  Sank 
Of  her  royal,  red-roan  steed. 

“Now,  who  among  my  friends,”  she  said, 

“  Will  vie  with  me  in  speed  ?” 

She  looked  at  Graeme  before  them  all. 

Though  her  face  was  rosy  red 
“  He  who  can  catch  me  as  I  ride 
Shall  be  my  squire,”  she  said. 
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Away !  they  scarce  can  follow  her, 

Even  with  their  eager  eyes ; 

She  clears  the  stream,  she  skims  the  plain 
Swift  as  the  swallow  flies. 

Alack!  no  charger  in  the  train 
Can  match  with  hers  to-day ; 

The  very  deer-hounds,  left  behind, 

Are  yelling  in  dismay. 

Far  out  upon  the  lonely  moor 
Her  speed  she  checks  at  last; 

One  single  horseman  follows  her, 

With  hoof-strokes  gaining  fast. 

She’s  smiling  softly  to  herself, 

She’s  speaking  soft  and  low  : 

*  None  but  the  gallant  Stuart  Graeme 
Could  follow  where  I  go  !” 

She  wheels  her  horse  ;  she  sees  a  sight 
That  makes  her  pulses  stand  ; 

Her  very  cheek,  but  now  so  red, 

Grows  whiter  than  her  hand. 

For,  while  no  friend  she  sees  the  way 
Her  frightened  eyes  look  back, 

Black  Ranald,  of  the  Haunted  Tower, 

Is  close  upon  her  track  ! 

He’s  gained  her  side  ;  he’s  seized  her  rein— 
The  cruelest  man  iu  the  land; 

And  he  has  clasped  her  virgin  waist 
With  his  wicked,  wicked  hand. 
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She  feels  his  breath  upon  her  face, 

She  hears  his  mocking  tone, 

As  he  lifts  her  from  her  red-roan  steed 
And  sets  her  on  his  own. 

!1  Proud  Mistress  Marion,”  he  cries, 

“  In  spite  of  all  your  scorn, 

Black  Ranald  is  your  squire  to-day, 

He’ll  be  your  lord  at  morn  !” 

She  hears  no  more,  she  sees  no  more, 

For  many  a  weary  hour, 

Till  from  her  deadly  swoou  she  wakes 
In  Ranald’s  Haunted  Tower. 

For,  in  the  highest  turret  there, 

With  never  a  friend  iu  call, 

He  has  tied  her  hands  with  a  silver  chain. 

And  bound  them  to  the  wall. 

She  fears  no  ghosts  that  haunt  the  dark, 

But  she  fears  the  coming  dawn  ; 

And  her  heart  grows  sick  when  at  day  slu  hears 
The  prison-bolts  withdrawn. 

She  summons  all  her  strength,  as  they 
Who  for  the  headsman  wait; 

And  she  prays  to  every  virgin  saint 
To  help  her  iu  her  strait ; 

For  she  sees  her  jailer  cross  the  sill. 

“Now,  if  you  will  wed  with  me,” 

He  said,  “  henceforth  of  my  house  and  land 
You  shall  queen  and  ruler  be.” 
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“  Bold  Ranald,  of  the  Tower,”  she  said, 

“  With  heart  as  black  as  your  name, 

I  will  only  be  the  bride  of  Death 
Or  the  bride  of  Stuart  Graeme. 

“  I  will  make  the  coldest,  darkest  bed 
In  the  dismal  churchyard  mine, 

And  lay  me  down  to  sleep  in  it, 

Or  ever  I  sleep  in  thine  !” 

“  I  shall  tame  you  yet,  proud  girl,”  he  cried. 
For  you  shall  not  be  free, 

Nor  bread  nor  wiue  can  pass  your  lips 
Till  you  vow  to  wed  with  me !” 

She  turned  ;  she  laughed  in  his  very  face; 

“Sir  Knave,  your  threats  are  vain  ; 

Nor  bread  nor  wine  shall  pass  my  lips 
Till  I  am  free  again  !” 

He  echoed  back  her  mocking  laugh, 

He  turned  him  on  his  heel ; 

When  something  smote  upon  his  ear 
Like  the  ringing  clang  of  steel. 

The  bolts  are  snapped ;  the  strong  door  falls; 
The  Graeme  is  standing  there; 

And  a  hundred  armed  men  at  his  back 
Are  swarming  up  the  stair  ! 

Black  Ranald  put  his  horn  to  his  Zips 
And  blew  a  warning  note. 

Your  followers  lie,”  brave  Stuart  said, 

“  Six  deep  within  the  moat  i 
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‘  Alone,  a  prisoner  in  your  tower, 

Now  yield,  or  you  are  dead  !” 

Black  Ranald  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage. 

“  I  yield  to  none,”  he  said. 

They  drew  their  swords.  “  Now  die  the  death 
Said  Gneme,  “  you  merit  well.” 

And  as  he  spake,  at  Marion’s  feet 
The  lifeless  Ranald  fell. 

The  Stuart  raised  the  death-pale  maid; 

He  broke  her  silver  chain; 

He  bore  her  down,  and  set  her  safe 
On  her  good  red-roan  again. 

Now  closely  at  his  side  she  rides, 

Nor  heeds  them  one  and  all ; 

And  his  hand  ne’er  quits  her  bridle-rein 
Till  they  reach  her  father’s  Hall. 

Then  the  glad  sire  clasps  that  hand  in  his  own 
While  the  tears  to  his  beard  drop  slow. 

‘  You  have  saved  my  child  and  rid  the  land,” 
He  cries,  “  of  a  cruel  foe ; 

‘  And,  if  this  maiden  say  not  nay  ” — 

Her  cheeks  burned  like  a  flame — 

‘  Then  you  shall  be  my  son  to-night, 

And  she  shall  bear  your  name.” 

They  have  set  the  lights  in  every  room ; 

They  have  spread  the  wedding  feast; 

And  from  the  neighboring  cloister’s  cell 
They  have  brought  the  holy  priest. 
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And  she  is  a  captive  once  again — 

The  timid,  tender  dove ! 

For  she  slipped  the  silver  chain  to  wear 
The  golden  chain  of  love ! 

Sweet  Marion,  under  her  snow-white  veil, 

Stands  fast  by  her  captor’s  side, 

As  he  binds  her  hands  with  the  marriage-ring 
And  kisses  her  first,  a  bride ! 

Phcebe  Cary. 


PUBLIC  DISHONESTY. 

A  CORRUPT  public  sentiment  produces  dishonesty. 

A  public  sentiment  in  which  dishonesty  is  not  dis¬ 
graceful;  in  which  bad  men  are  respectable,  are  trusted, 
are  honored,  are  exalted,  is  a  curse  to  the  young.  The 
fever  of  speculation,  the  universal  derangement  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  growing  laxness  of  morals  is,  to  an  alarming 
extent,  introducing  such  a  state  of  things. 

If  the  shocking  stupidity  of  the  public  mind  to  atro 
cious  dishonesties  is  not  aroused ;  if  good  men  do  not 
bestir  themselves  to  drag  the  young  from  this  foul 
sorcery;  if  the  relaxed  bands  of  honesty  are  not  tight-. 
ened,and  conscience  tutored,  to  a  severer  morality,  our 
night  is  at  hand — our  midnight  not  far  off.  Woe  to  that 
guilty  people  who  sit  down  upon  broken  laws,  and 
wealth  saved  by  injustice !  Woe  to  a  generation  fed  by 
the  bread  of  fraud,  whose  children’s  inheritance  shall  be 
a  perpetual  memento  of  their  father’s  unrighteousness; 
to  whom  dishonesty  shall  be  made  pleasant  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  revered  memories  of  father,  brother,  and 
friend ! 
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But  when  a  whole  people,  united  by  a  common  disre* 
gard  of  justice,  conspire  to  defraud  public  creditors,  and 
States  vie  with  States  in  an  infamous  repudiation  of  just 
debts,  by  open  or  sinister  methods ;  and  nations  exert 
their  sovereignty  to  protect  and  dignify  the  knavery  of 
the  commonwealth,  then  the  confusion  of  domestic  affairs 
has  bred  a  fiend  before  whose  flight  honor  fades  away, 
and  under  whose  feet  the  sanctity  of  truth  and  the 
religion  of  solemn  compacts  are  stamped  down  and 
ground  into  the  dirt.  Need  we  ask  the  cause  of  growing 
dishonesty  among  the  young,  the  increasing  untrust¬ 
worthiness  of  all  agents,  when  States  are  seen  clothed 
with  the  panoply  of  dishonesty,  and  nations  put  on 
fraud  for  their  garments? 

Absconding  agents,  swindling  schemes,  and  defalca¬ 
tions,  occurring  in  such  melancholy  abundance,  have  at 
length  ceased  to  be  wonders,  and  rank  with  the  common 
accidents  of  fire  and  flood.  The  budget  of  each  week  is 
incomplete  without  its  mob  and  run-away  cashier — its 
duel  and  defaulter,  and  as  waves  which  roll  to  the  shore 
are  lost  in  those  which  follow  on,  so  the  villainies  of  each 
week  obliterate  the  record  of  the  last. 

Men  of  notorious  immorality,  whose  dishonesty  is 
flagrant,  whose  private  habits  would  disgrace  the  ditch, 
are  powerful  and  popular.  I  have  seen  a  man  stained 
with  every  sin,  except  those  which  required  courage ; 
into  whose  head  I  do  not  think  a  pure  thought  has  en¬ 
tered  for  forty  years  ;  in  whose  heart  an  honorable  feel¬ 
ing  would  droop  for  very  loneliness;  in  evil,  he  was  ripe 
and  rotten  ;  hoary  and  depraved  in  deed,  in  word,  in  his 
present  life  and  in  all  his  past;  evil  when  by  himself, 
and  viler  among  men;  corrupting  to  the  young;  to  do¬ 
mestic  fidelity,  recreant ;  to  common  honor,  a  traitor; 
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to  honesty,  au  outlaw;  to  religion,  a  hypocrite — base  in 
all  that  is  worthy  of  man  and  accomplished  in  whatever 
is  disgraceful,  and  yet  this  wretch  could  go  where  he 
would — enter  good  men’s  dwellings  aud  purloin  their 
votes.  Meu  would  curse  him,  yet  obey  him  ;  hate  him, 
and  assist  him;  warn  their  sous  against  him,  and  lead 
them  to  the  polls  for  him.  A  public  sentiment  which 
produces  ignominious  knaves  cannot  breed  honest  men. 

We  have  not  yet  emerged  from  a  period  in  which 
debts  were  insecure;  the  debtor  legally  protected 
against  the  rights  of  the  creditor  ;  taxes  laid,  not  by  the 
requirements  of  justice,  but  for  political  effect,  and  low¬ 
ered  to  a  dishonest  inefficiency,  aud  when  thus  diruin 
ished,  not  collected;  the  citizens  resisting  their  own 
officers;  officers  resigning  at  the  biddiug  of  the  electors; 
the  laws  of  property  paralyzed  ;  bankrupt  laws  built  up, 
and  stay-laws  unconstitutionally  enacted,  upon  which 
the  courts  look  with  aversion,  yet  fear  to  deny  them 
lest  the  wildness  of  popular  opinion  should  roll  back 
disdainfully  upon  the  bench  to  despoil  its  dignity  and 
prostrate  its  power.  General  suffering  has  made  us 
tolerant  of  general  dishonesty,  and  the  gloom  of  our 
commercial  disaster  threatens  to  become  the  pall  of  our 
morals.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


KENTUCKY  PHILOSOPHY. 


YOU  Wi’yam,  come  ’ere,  sah,  dis  instance.  Wut  dat 
you  got  under  dat  box  ? 

I  don’t  want  no  foolin’ — you  near  me?  Wut  you  say? 
Aiut  nu’h’n’  but  rocks  ? 
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’Pears  ter  me  you’s  owdashus  p’ticler — S’posin’  dey’s  uv 
a  new  kine. 

I’ll  des  take  a  look  at  dem  rocks.  Hi,  yi !  der  you 
think  dat  I’s  bliue  ? 

I  calls  dat  a  plain  watermillion,  you  scamp,  en  I  knows 
whah  it  grewed ; 

It  come  fum  de  Jimmerson  cawn  fiel’,  dah  on  ter  side 
er  de  road. 

You  stole  it,  you  rascal — you  stole  it!  I  watched  you 
fum  down  in  de  lot. 

En  time  I  gits  th’ough  wid  you,  nigger,  you  won’t  eb’n 
be  a  grease  spot ! 

I’ll  fix  you.  Mirandy !  Mirandy !  go  cut  me  a  hick’ry — 
make  ’ase! 

En  cut  me  de  toughes’  en  keenes’  you  c’n  fine,  any  whar 
on  de  place. 

I’ll  larn  you,  Mr.  Wi’yam  Joe  Vetters,  ter  steal,  en  ter 
lie,  you  young  sinner. 

Disgracin’  yo’  ole  Christian  mammy,  en  makin’  her 
leave  cookin’  dinner. 

Now,  aint  you  ashamed  er  yo’se’f,  sur?  I  is.  I’s 
’shamed  you’s  my  son  ! 

En  de  holy  accorjan  angel,  he’s  ’shamed  er  wut  you  has 
done ; 

En  he’s  tuk  it  down  up  yander  in  coal-black,  blood-red 
letters — 

“One  watermillion  stolen  by  Wi’yam  Josephus  Vetters.” 

En  what  you  s’posen  Br’er  Bascom,  yo’  teacher  at  Sun¬ 
day-school, 

’Ud  say  ef  he  knowed  how  you’s  broke  de  good  Lord’s 
Gol’n  Rule? 
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Boy,  whah’s  de  raisin’  I  give  you  ?  Is  you  boun’  fuh 
ter  be  a  black  villion  ? 

I’s  s’prised  dat  a  chile  er  you  mammy  ’ud  steal  any 
man’s  watermillion. 

En  I’s  now  gwiner  cut  it  right  open,  ’n  you  shan’t  have 
nary  bite, 

Fuh  a  boy  who’ll  steal  watermillions — en  dat  in  de  day’s 
broad  light — 

Ain’t — Lawdy  !  it’s  green  !  Mirandy  !  Mi-rand-y !  come 
on  wi’  dat  switch  ! 

Well,  stealin’  a  g-r-e-e-n  watermillion  !  Who  ever  yeered 
tell  er  sich  ? 

Can’t  tell  when  dey’s  ripe  ?  W’y  you  thump  um,  en 
w’en  dey  go  pauk  dey  is  green  ; 

But  when  dey  go  punk,  now  you  miue  me,  dey’s  ripe — • 
en  dat’s  des  w’at  I  mean. 

En  nex’  time  you  hook  watermillions — you  heered  me, 
you  ign’ant,  you  hunk, 

Ef  you  do’  want  a  lickin’  all  over,  be  sho  dat  dey  allers 
go  “punk !” 


Harrison  Robertson. 
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THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

J^PIS  midnight’s  holy  hour, — and  silence  now 
-L  Is  brooding  like  a  gentle  spirit  o’er 
The  still  and  pulseless  world.  Hark !  on  the  wind* 
The  bell’s  deep  tones  are  swelling — ’t  is  the  knell 
Of  the  departed  year.  No  funeral  train 
Is  sweeping  past ;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood, 

With  melancholy  light,  the  moon-beams  rest 
Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud  ;  the  air  is  stirred 
As  by  a  mourner’s  sigh  ;  and  on  yon  cloud 
That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 

The  spirits  of  the  seasons  seem  to  stand, — 

Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn’s  solemn  form 
And  Winter  with  his  aged  locks, — and  breathe, 

In  mournful  cadences  that  come  abroad 

Like  the  far  wind-harp’s  wild  and  touching  wail, 

A  melancholy  dirge  o’er  the  dead  year, 

Gone  from  the  Earth  forever. 


’T  is  a  time 

For  memory  and  for  tears.  Within  the  deep, 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  specter  dim, 
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Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Tim© 

Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 
And  holy  visions  that  have  passed  away, 

And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.  That  specter  lifts 
The  coffin-lid  of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love, 

And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale, 

Sweet  forms,  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  floweri 
O’er  what  has  passed  to  nothingness. 

The  year 

Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.  Its  mark  is  on  each  brow. 

Its  shadow  in  each  heart.  In  its  swift  course, 

It  waved  its  scepter  o’er  the  beautiful, — 

And  they  are  not.  It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man, — and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 

It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  thronged 
The  bright  and  joyous, — and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded. 

It  passed  o’er 

The  battle-plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield, 
Flashed  in  the  light  of  mid-day, — and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass, 

Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crushed  and  moldering  skeleton.  It  came. 

And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve; 

Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 

It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 
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Remorseless  Time ! 

Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe ! — what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  ?  On,  still  on 
He  presses,  and  forever.  The  proud  bird, 

The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven’s  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane, 

And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder’s  home, 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  down 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain  crag, — but  Time 
Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness, 

And  night’s  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinions. 


Revolutions  sweep 

O’er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o’er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow ;  cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  cliffs,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain  ;  new  empires  rise, 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries, 

And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations, — and  the  very  stars, 

Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 

Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths, 

And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train, 

Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  and  pass  away 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void :  yet  Time — 

Time,  the  tomb-builder,  holds  his  fierce  career. 
Dark,  stern,  all-pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
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To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 

Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

Geo.  D.  Prentice, 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

CALM  on  the  listening  ear  of  night 
Come  heaven’s  melodious  strains, 
Where  wild  Judsea  stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains. 

Celestial  choirs  from  courts  above 
Shed  sacred  glories  there ; 

And  angels  with  their  sparkling  harps 
Make  music  on  the  air. 

The  answering  hills  of  Palestine 
Send  back  a  glad  reply ; 

And  greet,  from  all  their  holy  heights. 

The  Dayspring  from  on  high. 

On  the  blue  depths  of  Galilee 
There  comes  a  holier  calm, 

And  Sharon  waves,  in  solemn  praise, 

Her  silent  groves  of  palm. 

Glory  to  God !  the  sounding  skies 
Loud  with  their  anthems  ring ; 

Peace  to  the  earth — good-will  to  men, 

From  Heaven’s  Eternal  King. 

Light  on  thy  hills,  Jerusalem ! 

The  Saviour  now  is  born ! 

And  bright  on  Bethlehem’s  joyous  plains 
Breaks  the  first  Christmas  morn. — Seaml 
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PULPIT  ORATORY. 

1THE  daily  work  of  the  pulpit  is  not  to  convince  th# 
-  judgment,  but  to  touch  the  heart.  We  all  know  it 
is  our  duty  to  love  our  Creator  and  serve  him,  but  the 
aim  is  to  make  mankind  do  it.  It  is  not  enough  to 
convert  our  belief  to  Christianity,  but  to  turn  our  souls 
towards  God.  Therefore  the  preacher  will  find  in  the 
armory  of  the  feelings  the  weapons  with  which  to  defend 
against  sin,  assail  Satan  and  achieve  the  victory,  the 
fruits  of  which  shall  never  perish.  And  oh,  how  infinite 
the  variety,  how  inexhaustible  the  resources,  of  this 
armory !  how  irresistible  the  weapons,  when  grasped  by 
the  hand  of  a  master ! 

Every  passion  of  the  human  heart,  every  sentiment 
that  sways  the  soul,  every  action  or  character  in  the  vast 
realms  of  history  or  the  boundless  world  about  us,  th« 
preacher  can  summon  obedient  to  his  command.  He 
can  paint;  in  vivid  colors  the  last  hours  of  the  just  man — 
alii  his  temptations  and  trials  over,  he  smilingly  sinks  to 
sleep,  to  awake  amid  the  glories  of  the  eternal  morn. 
He  can  tell  the  pampered  man  of  ill-gotten  gold  that 
the  hour  draws  nigh  when  he  shall  feel  the  cold  and 
clammy  hand  of  Death,  and  that  all  his  wealth  cannot 
buy  him  from  the  worm.  He  can  drag  before  his 
hearers  the  slimy  hypocrite,  tear  from  his  heart  his 
secret  crimes  and  expose  his  damnable  villainy  to  the 
gaze  of  all.  He  can  appeal  to  the  purest  promptings  of 
the  Christian  heart,  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  sin. 
lie  can  depict  the  stupendous  and  appalling  truth  that 
the  Saviour  from  the  highest  throne  in  heaven  descended, 
and  here,  on  earth,  assumed  the  form  of  fallen  man,  and 
for  us  died  on  the  cross  like  a  malefactor.  He  can 
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startle  and  awe-strike  his  hearers  as  he  descants  on  the 
terrible  justice  of  the  Almighty  in  hurling  from  heaven 
Lucifer  and  his  apostate  legions;  in  letting  loose  the 
mighty  waters  until  they  swallowed  the  wide  earth  and 
every  living  thing,  burying  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
universal  deluge,  shadows  of  the  coming  of  that  awful 
day  for  wnich  all  other  days  are  made.  He  can  roll 
back  the  sky  as  a  scroll,  and,  ascending  to  heaven,  pic¬ 
ture  its  ecstatic  joys,  where  seraphic  voices  tuned  in 
celestial  harmony  sing  their  canticles  of  praise.  He  can 
dive  into  the  depths  of  hell  and  describe  the  howling  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  damned,  chained  in  its  flaming 
caverns,  ever  burning  yet  never  consumed.  He  can,  in  a 
word,  in  imagination,  assume  the  sublime  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  and,  as  the  Supreme  Mercy  and  Goodness, 
make  tears  of  contrition  start  and  stream  from  every  eye ; 
or,  armed  with  the  dread  prerogatives  of  the  Inexorable 
Judge,  with  the  lightning  of  his  wrath  strike  unre¬ 
pentant  souls  until  sinners  sink  on  their  knees  and  quail 
as  Felix  quailed  before  St.  Paul. — Daniel  Dougherty- 


SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 

As  You  Like  It. — Act  II.  Scene  VII. 

ALL  the  world ’s  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players* 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms  ; 

Then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
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Unwillingly  to  school ;  and  then,  the  lover. 

Sighing  like  a  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress’  eyebrow ;  then  a  soldier. 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth;  and  then,  the  justice 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippery  pantaloon ; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big,  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history, 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

Shakspeare. 


KIT  CARSON’S  RIDE. 

RUN  ?  Now  you  bet  you ;  I  rather  gueBS  so. 

But  he ’s  blind  as  a  badger.  Whoa,  Pachtf,  Boy 
whoa, 

No,  you  would  n’t  think  so  to  look  at  his  eyes. 

But  he  is  badger  blind,  and  it  happened  this  wises 

We  lay  low  in  the  grass  on  the  broad  plain  level* 

Old  Revels  and  I,  and  my  stolen  brown  bride. 

*  Forty  full  miles  if  a  foot  to  ride,  , 

Forty  full  miles  if  a  foot,  and  the  devils 
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Of  red  Camanches  are  hot  on  the  track 
When  once  they  strike  it.  Let  the  sun  go  down 
Soon,  very  soon,”  muttered  bearded  old  Revels, 

As  he  peered  at  the  sun  lying  low  on  his  back, 

Holding  fast  to  his  lasso ;  then  he  jerked  at  his  steed, 
And  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  glanced  swiftly  around, 

And  then  dropped,  as  if  shot,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground— 
Then  again  to  his  feet  and  to  me,  to  my  bride, 

While  his  eyes  were  like  fire,  his  face  like  a  shroud, 

His  form  like  a  king,  and  his  beard  like  a  cloud, 

And  his  voice  loud  and  shrill,  as  if  blown  from  a  reed— 
“  Pull,  pull  in  your  lassos,  and  bridle  to  steed, 

And  speed,  if  ever  for  life  you  would  speed ; 

And  ride  for  your  lives,  for  your  lives  you  must  ride. 
For  the  plain  is  aflame,  the  prairie  on  fire ; 

And  feet  of  wild  horses  hard  flying  before, 

I  hear  like  a  sea  breaking  high  on  the  shore ; 

While  the  buffalo  come  like  the  surge  of  the  sea, 

Driven  far  by  the  flame,  driving  fast  on  us  three 
As  a  hurricane  comes,  crushing  palms  in  his  ire.” 

We  drew  in  the  lassos,  seized  saddle  and  rein, 

Threw  them  on,  sinched  them  on,  sinched  them  over  again. 
And  again  drew  the  girth,  cast  aside  the  macheer, 

Cut  away  tapidaros,  loosed  the  sash  from  its  fold, 

Cast  aside  the  catenas  red  and  spangled  with  gold, 

And  gold-mounted  Colt’s,  true  companions  for  years ; 
Cast  the  silken  serapes  to  the  wind  in  a  breath, 

And  so  bared  to  the  skin  sprang  all  haste  to  the  horse, 
As  bare  as  when  born,  as  when  new  from  the  hand 
Of  God,  without  word,  or  one  word  of  command, 
Turned  head  to  the  Brazos  in  a  red  race  with  death, 
Turned  head  to  the  Brazos  with  a  breath  in  the  hair 
Blowing  hot  from  a  king  leaving  death  in  his  course; 
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Turned  head  to  the  Brazos  with  a  sound  in  the  air 
Like  the  rush  of  an  army,  and  a  flash  in  the  eye 
Of  a  red  wall  of  fire  reaching  up  to  the  sky, 

Stretching  fierce  in  pursuit  of  a  black  rolling  sea 
Rushing  fast  upon  us  as  the  wind  sweeping  free 
And  af'ai  from  the  desert,  blew  hollow  and  hoarse. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  wail  from  a  lip  was  let  fall, 

Not  a  kiss  from  my  bride,  not  a  look  or  low  call 
Of  love-note  or  courage,  but  on  o’er  the  plain 
So  steady  and  still,  leaning  low  to  the  mane, 

With  the  heel  to  the  flank  and  the  hand  to  the  rein, 
Rode  we  on,  rode  we  three,  rode  we  nose  and  gray  nose, 
Reaching  long,  breathing  loud,  like  a  creviced  wiud  blows. 
Yet  we  broke  not  a  whisper,  we  breathed  not  a  prayer, 
There  was  work  to  be  done,  there  was  death  in  the  air, 
And  the  chance  was  as  one  to  a  thousand  for  all. 

Gray  nose  to  gray  nose  and  each  steady  mustang 
Stretched  neck  and  stretched  nerve  till  the  arid  earth 
rang, 

And  the  foam  from  the  flank  and  the  croup  and  the  neck 
Flew  around  like  the  spray  on  a  storm-driven  deck. 
Twenty  miles!  thirty  miles! — a  dim  distant  speek- 
Then  a  long  reaching  line,  and  the  Brazos  in  sight. 

And  I  rose  in  my  seat  with  a  shout  of  delight. 

I  stood  in  my  stirrup  and  looked  to  my  right* 

But  Revels  was  gone ;  I  glanced  by  my  shoulder 
And  saw  bis  horse  stagger ;  I  saw  his  head  drooping 
Hard  on  his  breast,  and  his  naked  breast  stooping 
Low  down  to  the  mane  as  so  swifter  and  bolder 
Ran  reaching  out  for  us  the  red-footed  fire. 

To  right  and  to  left  the  black  buffalo  came, 

A  terrible  surf  on  a  red  sea  of  flame 
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Rushing  on  in  the  rear,  reaching  high,  reaching  higher; 
And  he  rode  neck  to  neck  to  a  buffalo  bull, 

The  monarch  of  millions,  with  shaggy  mane  full 
Of  smoke  and  of  dust,  and  it  shook  with  desire 
Of  battle,  with  rage  and  with  bellowings  loud 
And  unearthly,  and  up  through  its  lowering  cloud 
Came  the  flash  of  his  eyes  like  a  half-hidden  fire, 

While  his  keen  crooked  horns  through  the  storm  of  hia 
mane 

Like  black  lances  lifted  and  lifted  again ; 

And  I  looked  but  this  once,  for  the  fire  licked  through, 
And  he  fell  and  was  lost,  as  we  rode  two  and  two. 

I  looked  to  my  left,  then,  and  nose,  neck,  and  shoulder 
Bank  slowly,  sank  surely,  till  back  to  my  thighs ; 

And  up  through  the  black  blowing  vail  of  her  hair 
Did  beam  full  in  mine  her  two  marvelous  eyes 
With  a  longing  and  love,  yet  a  look  of  despair, 

And  a  pity  for  me,  as  she  felt  the  smoke  fold  her, 

And  flames  reaching  far  for  her  glorious  hair. 

Her  sinking  steed  faltered,  his  eager  ears  fell 
To  and  fro  and  unsteady,  and  all  the  neck’s  swell 
Did  subside  and  recede  and  the  nerves  fall  as  dead. 

Then  she  saw  sturdy  Pache  still  lorded  his  head, 

With  a  look  of  delight,  for  this  Pache,  you  see, 

Was  her  father’s,  and  once  at  the  South  Santa  Fe 
Had  won  a  whole  herd,  sweeping  everything  down 
In  a  race  where  the  world  came  to  run  for  the  crown; 
And  so  when  I  won  the  true  heart  of  my  bride — 

My  neighbor’s  and  deadliest  enemy’s  child, 

And  child  of  the  kingly  war-chief  of  his  tribe — 

She  brought  me  this  steed  to  the  border  the  night 
She  met  Revels  and  me  in  her  perilous  flight 
From  the  lodge  of  the  chief  to  the  north  Brazos  side; 
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And  said,  so  half  guessing  of  ill  as  she  smiled. 

As  if  jesting,  that  I,  and  I  only,  should  ride 
The  fleet-footed  Pache,  so  if  kin  should  pursue 
I  should  surely  escape  without  other  ado 
Than  to  ride,  without  blood,  to  the  north  Brazos  side, 
And  await  her,  and  wait  till  the  next  hollow  moon 
Hung  her  horn  in  the  palms,  when  surely  and  soon 
Aud  swift  she  would  join  me,  and  all  would  be  well 
Without  bloodshed  or  word.  And  now,  as  she  fell 
From  the  front,  and  went  down  in  the  ocean  of  fire, 

The  last  that  I  saw  was  a  look  of  delight 
That  I  should  escape — -a  love — a  desire — - 
Yet  never  a  word,  not  a  look  of  appeal, 

Lest  I  should  reach  hand,  should  stay  hand  or  stay  heal 
One  instant  for  her  in  my  terrible  flight. 

Then  the  rushing  of  fire  around  me  and  under, 

And  the  howling  of  beasts  and  a  sound  as  of  thunder — • 
Beasts  burning  and  blind  and  forced  onward  and  over, 
As  the  passionate  flame  reached  around  them  and  wove 
her 

Hands  in  their  hair,  and  kissed  hot  till  they  died — 

Till  they  died  with  a  wild  and  a  desolate  moan, 

As  a  sea  heart-broken  on  the  hard  brown  stone. 

And  into  the  Brazos — I  rode  all  alone — 

All  alone,  save  only  a  horse  long-limbed, 

And  blind  and  bare  aud  burnt  to  the  skin. 

Then,  just  as  the  terrible  sea  came  in 
And  tumbled  its  thousands  hot  into  the  tide, 

Till  the  tide  blocked  up  and  the  swift  stream  brimmed 
In  eddies,  we  struck  on  the  opposite  side. 

Sell  Pach€, — blind  Pache  ?  Now,  mister,  look  here. 

You  have  slept  in  my  tent  and  partook  of  my  chew 
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Many  days,  many  days,  on  this  rugged  frontier, 

For  the  ways  they  were  rough  and  Camanches  were  near 
But  you ’d  better  pack  up,  sir!  that  tent  is  too  small 
For  us  two  after  this  !  has  an  old  mountaineer. 

Do  you  bookmen  believe,  got  no  tum-tum  at  all  ? 

Sell  Pache?  You  buy  him!  A  bag  full  of  gold! 

You  show  him  !  Tell  of  him  the  tale  I  have  told ! 
Why,  he  bore  me  through  fire,  and  is  blind,  and  is  old! 
Now  pack  up  your  papers  and  get  up  and  spin, 

A-ud  never  look  back.  Blast  you  and  your  tin ! 

Joaquin  Miller. 


A  WELCOME  TO  SUMMER. 

THE  Summer  has  come !  oh  the  summer  has  come ! 
The  roses  are  blooming,  the  honey-bees  hum  ; 

I  hear  the  birds  sing, 

And  I  see  a  bright  wing 

Flash  down  by  my  window  where  trumpet-vines  cling. 
I  see  the  bird  sipping  the  bright  dew  which  fell 
Last  night  in  the  cup  of  each  scarlet-hued  bell ; 

He  gives  me  a  glance  of  his  saucy  black  eye, 

As  if  he  would  ask,  “Don’t  you  wish  you  could  fly?” 

The  Summer  is  here  !  oh  the  Summer  is  here !' 
Full-freighted  with  beauty,  the  queen  of  the  year; 
And  all  her  gay  band 
With  bountiful  hand 
Fling  flowers  and  foliage  over  the  land. 

The  knobby  old  orchard ’s  a  forest  of  bloom, 

Its  perfume  comes  wafting  and  fills  all  the  room ; 

And  the  crooked  brown  apple-boughs  joyously  swar 
Broad  arms  of  welcome,  embracing  the  day. 
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The  meadows  are  shining  with  jewels  and  gems. 
Quivering  blossoms  on  tremulous  stems ; 

The  bright  cups  swing, 

And  the  tiny  bells  ring, 

Welcome  to  Summer  in  every  thing! 

Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  flowers  and  trees ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  streamlet  and  breeze! 
Warble,  ye  woodland  birds — honey-bees,  hum  ! 
Summer  is  here  at  last !  Summer  has  come ! 


LAUGHING  IN  MEETIN’. 


This  fs  perhaps  the  most  mirth-provoking  of  the  author’s  popular  Old  Tow* 
Stories.  Sam  Lawson  is  a  fine  type  of  a  rustic,  do-nothing  Yankee  philosopher. 
K  long-drawn  tone,  somew  hat  nasal,  may  suggest  the  style  of  rendering. 


T E  were  in  disgrace,  we  boys,  and  the  reason  of  it 


»  *  was  this :  we  had  laughed  out  in  meeting  time ! 
To  be  sure,  the  occasion  was  a  trying  one,  even  to  more 
disciplined  nerves.  Parson  Lothrop  had  exchanged  pul¬ 
pits  with  Parson  Summeral,  of  North  Wearem.  Now, 
Parson  Summeral  was  a  man  iu  the  very  outset  likely  to 
provoke  the  risibles  of  unspiritualized  juveniles.  He  was 
a  thin,  wiry,  frisky  little  man,  in  a  powdered  white  wig, 
black  tights,  and  silk  stockings,  with  bright  knee-buckles 
and  shoe-buckles,  with  round,  dark,  snapping  eyes,  and 
a  curious,  high,  cracked,  squeaking  voice,  the  very  first 
tones  of  which  made  all  the  children  stare  and  giggle. 
The  news  that  Parson  Summeral  was  going  to  preach  in 
our  village  spread  abroad  among  us  as  a  prelude  to 
something  funny.  It  had  a  flavor  like  the  charm  of 
circus-acting ;  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  our  story 
we  went  to  the  house  of  God  in  a  very  hilarious  state,  all 
teady  to  set  off  in  a  laugh  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
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The  occasion  was  not  long  wanting.  Parson  Lothrop 
had  a  favorite  dog  yclept  Trip,  whose  behavior  in  meet* 
ing  was  notoriously  far  from  that  edifying  pattern  which 
befits  a  minister’s  dog  on  Sunday.  Trip  was  a  nervous 
dog,  and  a  dog  that  never  could  be  taught  to  conceal  his 
emotions  or  to  respect  conventionalities.  If  any  thing 
about  the  performance  in  the  singers’  seat  did  not  please 
him,  he  was  apt  to  express  himself  in  a  lugubrious  howl. 
If  the  sermon  was  longer  than  suited  him,  he  would  gape 
with  such  a  loud  creak  of  his  jaws  as  would  arouse  every 
body’s  attention.  If  the  flies  disturbed  his  afternoon’s 
nap,  he  would  give  sudden  snarls  or  snaps ;  or  if  any 
thing  troubled  his  dreams,  he  would  bark  out  in  his  sleep 
in  a  manner  not  only  to  dispel  his  own  slumbers,  but 
those  of  certain  worthy  deacons  and  old  ladies,  whose 
sanctuary  repose  was  thereby  sorely  broken  and  troubled. 
For  all  these  reasons,  Madam  Lothrop  had  been  forced, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  deny  Trip  the  usual  sanctuary 
privileges  of  good  family  dogs  in  that  age,  and  shut  him 
up  on  Sundays  to  private  meditation.  Trip,  of  course, 
was  oidy  the  more  set  on  attendance,  and  would  hide 
behind  doors,  jump  out  of  windows,  sneak  through  by¬ 
ways  and  alleys,  and  lie  hid  till  the  second  bell  had  done 
tolling,  when  suddenly  he  would  appear  in  the  broad 
aisle,  innocent  and  happy,  and  take  his  seat  as  com¬ 
posedly  as  any  member  of  the  congregation. 

Imagine  us  youngsters  on  the  qui  vive  with  excitement 
at  seeing  Parson  Summeral  frisk  up  into  the  pulpit  with 
ill  the  vivacity  of  a  black  grasshopper.  We  looked  at 
«ach  other  and  giggled  very  cautiously,  with  due  respect 
to  Aunt  Lois’s  sharp  observation. 

At  first  there  was  only  a  mild,  quiet  simmering  of 
giggle,  compressed  decorously  within  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
priety,  and  we  pulsed  our  muscles  up  with  stringent 
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resolution  whenever  we  caught  the  apprehensive  eye  ot 
our  elders. 

But  when,  directly  after  the  closing  notes  of  the  tolling 
second  bell,  Master  Trip  walked  gravely  up  the  front 
aisle,  and,  seating  himself  squarely  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
raised  his  nose  with  a  critical  air  toward  the  scene  of  the 
forthcoming  performance,  it  was  too  much  for  us — the 
repression  was  almost  convulsive.  Trip  wore  an  alert, 
attentive  air,  befitting  a  sound,  orthodox  dog,  who  smells 
a  possible  heresy,  and  deems  it  his  duty  to  watch  the 
performance  narrowly. 

Evidently  he  felt  called  upon  to  see  who  and  what 
were  to  occupy  that  pulpit  in  his  master’s  absence. 

Up  rose  Parson  Summeral,  and  up  went  Trip’s  nose, 
vibrating  with  intense  attention. 

The  parson  began  in  his  high,  cracked  voice  to  intone 
the  hymn,  “  Sing  to  the  Lord  aloud,”  when  Trip  broke 
into  a  dismal  howl. 

The  parson  went  on  to  give  directions  to  the  deacon 
in  the  same  voice  in  which  he  had  been  reading,  so  that 
the  whole  effect  of  the  performance  was  somewhat  as 
follows : 

Sing  to  the  Lord  aloud, 

(Please  to  turn  out  that  dog,) 

And  make  a  joyful  noise. 

The  dog  was  turned  out,  and  the  choir  did  their  best 
to  make  a  joyful  noise,  but  we  boys  were  upset  for  the 
day,  delivered  over  to  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
plunged  in  waves  and  billows  of  hysterical  giggle,  from 
which  neither  winks  nor  frowns  from  Aunt  Lois,  nor  the 
awful  fear  of  the  tithing-man,  nor  the  comforting  bits  of 
fennel  and  orange-peel  passed  us  by  grandmother,  could 
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Every  body  felt,  to  be  sure,  that  here  was  a  trial  that 
called  for  some  iudulgence.  Hard  faces,  even  among 
the  stoniest  saints,  betrayed  a  transient  quiver  of  the 
risible  muscles;  old  ladies  put  up  their  fans;  youths  and 
maidens  in  the  singers’  seat  laughed  outright;  and  foi 
the  moment  a  general  snicker  among  the  children  was 
pardoned.  But  I  was  one  of  that  luckless  kind  whose 
nerves,  once  set  in  vibration,  could  not  be  composed. 
When  the  reign  of  gravity  and  decorum  had  returned, 
Harry  and  I  sat  by  each  other,  shaking  with  suppressed 
laughter.  Every  thing  in  the  subsequent  exercises  took 
a  funny  turn,  and  in  the  long  prayer,  when  every  body 
else  was  still  and  decorous,  the  whole  scene  came  over 
me  with  such  overpowering  force  that  I  exploded  with 
daughter,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  meeting  and 
marched  home  by  Aunt  Lois  as  a  convicted  criminal. 
What  especially  moved  her  indignation  was,  that  the 
more  she  rebuked  and  upbraided  the  more  I  laughed, 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks — which  Aunt  Lois 
construed  into  willful  disrespect  to  her  authority,  and 
resented  accordingly. 

By  Sunday  evening,  as  we  gathered  around  the  fire, 
the  reaction  from  undue  gayety  to  sobriety  had  taken 
place,  and  we  were  in  a  pensive  and  penitent  state 
Grandmother  was  gracious  and  forgiving,  but  Aunt  Lois 
still  preserved  that  frosty  air  of  reprobation  which  she 
held  to  be  a  salutary  means  of  quickening  our  con¬ 
sciences  for  the  future.  It  was,  therefore,  with  unusual 
delight  that  we  saw  our  old  friend  Sam  come  in  and  set 
himself  quietly  down  on  the  block  in  the  chimney  cor¬ 
ner.  With  Sam  we  felt  assured  of  indulgence  and 
patronage,  for,  though  always  rigidly  moral  and  instruc¬ 
tive  in  his  turn  of  mind,  he  had  that  fellow-feeling  foi 
transgressors  which  is  characteristic  of  the  loose-jointed, 
easy-going  style  of  his  individuality. 
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“Lordy  massy,  boys — yis,”  said  Sam,  virtuously,  in 
new  of  some  of  .('/Unt  Lois’s  thrusts,  “ye  ought  never  to 
laugh  right  out  up  in  meetin’;  that  are’s  so,  but  then 
there  is  times  when  the  best  on  us  gets  took  down.  We 
gets  took  unawares,  ye  see — even  ministers  does.  Yis, 
natur  will  git  the  upper  hand  afore  they  know  it.” 

“  Why,  Sam,  ministers  do  n’t  ever  laugh  in  meetin’, 
do  they  ?  ” 

We  put  the  question  with  wide  eyes.  Such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  bordered  on  profanity,  we  thought ;  it  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  sin  of  TJzzah,  who  unwarily  touched  the  ark  of 
the  Lord. 

“  Laws,  yes.  Why,  hav  n’t  you  never  heard  how  there 
was  a  council  held  to  try  Parson  Morrell  for  laughin’ 
out  in  prayer-', ime  ?  ” 

“  Laughin’  in  prayer-time !  ”  we  both  repeated,  with 
aplifted  hands  and  eyes. 

My  grandfather’s  mild  face  became  luminous  with  a 
suppressed  smile,  which  brightened  it  as  the  moon  does  a 
cloud,  but  he  said  nothing. 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  my  grandmother,  “  that  affair  did 
make  a  dreadful  scandal  in  the  time  on ’t.  But  Parson 
Morrell  was  a  good  man,  and  I ’m  glad  the  council  was  n’J 
hard  on  him.” 

“  Wal,”  said  Sam  Lawson,  “  after  all,  it  was  more  Ike 
Babbitt’s  fault  than  ’twas  any  body’s.  Ye  see,  Ike  was 
allers  for  gettin’  what  he  could  out  o’  the  town,  and  he 
would  feed  his  sheep  on  the  meetin’-house  green.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  Ike’s  fences  allers  contrived  to  give  out, 
come  Sunday,  and  up  would  come  his  sheep,  and  Ike 
was  too  pious  to  drive  ’em  back,  Sunday,  and  so  there 
they  was.  He  was  talked  to  enough  about  it,  ’cause,  ye 
»ee,  to  have  sheep  and  lambs  a  ba-a-n’  and  a  Matin’  all 
prayer  and  sermon  time  wa’  n’t  the  thing.  ’Member. 
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that  are  old  meetin’-house  up  to  the  north  end,  down 
under  Blueberry  Hill,  the  land  sort  o’  sloped  down,  so 
as  a  body  had  to  come  into  the  meetin’-house  steppin’ 
down  instead  o’  up. 

“Fact  was,  they  said  ’twas  put  there  ’cause  the  land 
wa’  n’t  good  for  nothin’  else,  and  the  folks  thought  puttin’ 
a  meetin’-house  on ’t  would  be  a  clear  savin’ — but  Parson 
IVJorrell  he  didn’t  like  it,  and  was  free  to  tell  ’em  his 
mind  on ’t,  that  ’twas  like  bringin’  the  lame  and  the 
blind  to  the  Lord’s  service — but  there  ’twas. 

“There  war  n’t  a  better  minister  nor  no  one  more  set 
by  in  all  the  State  than  Parson  Morrell.  His  doctrine 
was  right  up  and  down  good  and  sharp,  and  he  give 
saints  and  sinners  their  meat  in  due  season,  and  for  con¬ 
solin’  and  comfortin’  widders  and  orphans  Parson  Mor¬ 
rell  had  n’t  his  match.  The  women  sot  lots  by  him,  and 
he  was  alius’  ready  to  take  tea  round,  and  make  things 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  he  had  a  good  story  for 
every  one,  an’  a  word  for  the  children,  and  maybe  an 
apple  or  a  cookey  in  his  pocket  for  ’em.  Wal,  you  know 
there  ain ’t  no  pleasin’  every  body,  and  ef  Gabriel  him¬ 
self,  right  down  out  o’  heaven,  was  to  come  and  be  a 
minister,  I  expect  there ’d  be  a  pickin’  at  his  wings,  and 
sort  o’  fault-findin’.  Now  Aunt  Jerushy  Scran  and 
Aunt  Polly  Hokum,  they  sed  Parson  Morrell  wa’ n’t 
solemn  enough.  Ye  see  there’s  them  that  thinks  that  a 
minister  ought  to  be  jest  like  the  town  hearse,  so  that  ye 
think  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  and  nothin’  else, 
when  you  see  him  round  ;  and  if  they  see  a  man  rosy  and 
chipper,  and  havin’  a  pretty  nice  sociable  sort  of  time, 
why  they  say  he  ain ’t  spiritooal-minded.  But  in  my 
times  I ’ve  seen  ministers  that  the  most  awakenin’  kind 
in  the  pulpit  was  the  liveliest  when  they  was  out  on ’t. 
There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  Scriptur’  says,  tho’  some  folks 
never  seem  to  remember  that  are.” 
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“  But,  Sam,  how  came  you  to  say  it  was  Ike  Babbitt’* 
fault  ?  What  was  it  about  the  sheep  ?  ” 

“  0  wal,  yis — I ’m  a  cornin’  to  that  are.  It  was  all 
about  them  sheep — I  expect  they  was  the  instrument  the 
devil  sot  to  work  to  tempt  Parson  Morrell  to  laugh  in 
prayer-time. 

“Ye  see  there  was  old  Dick,  Ike’s  bell-wether,  was  the 
fightin’est  old  crittur  that  ever  yer  see.  Why  Dick 
would  butt  at  his  own  shadder,  and  every  body  said  it 
was  a  shame  the  old  crittur  should  be  left  to  run  loose, 
’cause  he  run  at  the  children  and  scared  the  women  half 
out  of  their  wits.  Wal,  I  used  to  live  out  in  that  parish 
in  them  days,  and  Lem  Sudoc  and  I  used  to  go  out 
sparkin’  Sunday  nights  to  see  the  Larkin  gals — and  we 
had  to  go  right  ’cross  the  lot  where  Dick  was — so  we 
used  to  go  and  stand  at  the  fence  and  call,  and  Dick 
would  see  us  and  put  down  his  head  and  run  at  us  full 
chisel,  and  come  bunt  agin  the  fence,  and  then  1  'd  ketch 
him  by  the  horns  and  hold  him  while  Lem  run  and  got 
over  the  fence  t’  other  side  the  lot,  and  then  I ’d  let  go 
and  Lem  would  holler  and  shake  a  stick  at  him,  and 
away  he ’d  go  full  butt  at  Lem,  and  Lem  would  ketch 
his  horns  and  hold  hhn  till  I  came  over — that  was  the 
way  we  managed  Dick — but  ef  he  come  sudden  up  be¬ 
hind  a  fellow,  he’d  give  him  a  butt  in  the  small  of  his 
back  that  would  make  him  run  on  all  fours  one  while — 
he  was  a  great  rogue,  Dick  was.  Wal,  that  summer  I 
remember  they  had  old  Deacon  Titkins  for  tithing-man, 
and  I  can  tell  you  he  give  it  to  the  boys  lively.  There 
war  n’t  no  sleepin’  nor  no  playin’,  for  the  Deacon  had 
eyes  like  a  gimblet,  and  he  was  quick  as  a  cat,  and  the 
youngsters  hed  to  look  out  for  themselves.  It  did  really 
seem  as  if  the  Deacon  was  like  them  four  beasts  in  the 
Revelation  that  was  full  o’  eyes  behind  and  before,  for 
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which  ever  way  he  was  standin’  if  you  gave  only  a  wink 
he  was  down  on  you  and  hit  you  a  tap  with  his  stick 
I  know  once  Lem  Sudoc  jist  wrote  two  words  in  the 
psalm-book  and  passed  to  Keziah  Larkin,  and  the  Dea¬ 
con  give  him  such  a  tap  that  Lem  grew  red  as  a  beet, 
and  vowed  he ’d  be  up  with  him  some  day  for  that. 

1  “Well,  Lordy  massy!  folks  that  is  so  chipper  and 
high-steppin’  has  to  have  their  come-downs,  and  the 
Deacon  he  had  to  hev  his. 

“  That  ar  Sunday,  I  remember  it  now  jest  as  well  as  if 
’t  was  yesterday.  The  parson  he  giv  us  his  gret  sermon, 
reconcilin’  decrees  and  free  agency — every  body  said 
that  ar  sermon  was  a  masterpiece.  He  preached  it  up  to 
Cambridge  at  Commencement,  but  it  so  happened  it  wai 
one  o’  them  bilin’  hot  days  that  come  in  August,  when 
you  can  fairly  hear  the  huckleberries  a  sizzling  and 
cookin’  on  the  bushes,  and  the  locust  keeps  a  gratin' 
dke  a  red-hot  saw.  Wal,  such  times,  decrees  or  no 
decrees,  the  best  on  us  will  get  sleepy.  The  old  meetin’- 
house  stood  right  down  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  kep’  off 
all  the  wind,  and  the  sun  blazed  away  at  them  gret  west 
winders,  and  there  w7as  pretty  sleepy  times  there.  Wal, 
the  Deacon  he  flew  round  a  spell,  and  woke  up  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  tapped  the  boys  on  the  head,  and  kep’  every 
thing  straight  as  he  could  till  the  sermon  was  most 
through,  when  he  railly  got  most  tuckered  out,  and  he 
took  a  chair,  and  he  sot  down  in  the  door  right  opposite 
the  minister,  and  fairly  got  to  sleep  himself,  jest  as  the 
minister  got  up  to  make  the  last  prayer. 

“Wal,  Parson  Morrell  had  a  way  o’  prayin’  with  his 
eyes  open.  Folks  said  it  wa’  n’t  the  best  way,  but  it  was 
Parson  Morrell’s  anyhow,  and  so  as  he  was  prayin’  he 
couldn’t  help  serin’  that  Deacon  Titkins  was  a  noddin' 
and  a  bobbin’  out  towards  the  place  where  old  Dick  wa£ 
feedin’  with  the  sheep,  front  o’  the  meetin’-heuse  door. 
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"  Lem  and  me  we  was  sittin’  where  we  could  look  out 
and  we  could  jest  see  old  Dick  stop  feedin’  and  look  at 
the  Deacon.  The  Deacon  had  a  little  round  head  as 
smooth  as  an  apple,  with  a  nice  powdered  wig  on  it,  and 
he  sot  there  makin’  bobs  and  bows,  and  Dick  begun  to 
think  it  was  suthin’  sort  o’  pussonel.  Lem  and  me  was 
sittin’  jest  where  we  could  look  out  and  see  the  whole 
picter,  and  Lem  was  fit  to  split. 

“  ‘  Good,  now,’  says  he,  ‘  that  crittur  ’ll  pay  the  Deacon 
off  lively,  pretty  soon.’ 

“  The  Deacon  bobbed  his  head  a  spell,  and  old  Dick 
he  shook  his  horns  and  stamped  at  him  sort  o’  thretnin’. 
Finally  the  Deacon  he  gave  a  great  bow  and  brought 
his  head  right  down  at  him,  and  old  Dick  he  sot  out 
full  tilt  and  come  down  on  him  ker  chunk,  and  knocked 
him  head  over  heels  into  the  broad  aisle,  and  his  wig 
flew  one  way  and  he  t’  other,  and  Dick  made  a  lunge  at 
it  as  it  flew,  and  carried  it  off  on  his  horns. 

“Wal,  you  may  believe,  that  broke  up  the  meetin’ 
for  one  while,  for  Parson  Morrell  laughed  out,  and  all  the 
girls  and  boys  they  stamped  and  roared,  and  the  old 
Deacon  he  got  up  and  begun  rubbing  his  shins — ’cause 
he  did  n’t  see  the  joke  on ’t. 

“‘You  don’t  orter  laugh,”  says  he,  ‘it’s  no  laughin’ 
matter — it ’s  a  solemn  thing,’  says  he,  ‘  I  might  have 
been  sent  into  ’tarnity  by  that  darned  crittur,’  says  he. 
Then  they  all  roared  and  haw-hawed  the  more  to  see  the 
Deacon  dancin’  round  with  his  little  shiny  head,  so 
smooth  a  fly  would  trip  up  on ’t.  *  I  believe,  on  my 

soul,  you ’d  laugh  to  see  me  in  my  grave,’  says  he! 

“Wal,  the  truth  on ’t  was,  ’twas  just  one  of  them 
bustin’  up  times  that  natur’  has,  when  there  ain ’t  nothin’ 
for  it  but  to  give  in  ;  ’t  was  jest  like  the  ice  breakin’  up 
in  the  Charles  River — it  all  come  at  once  and  no  whoa 
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to ’t.  Sunday  or  no  Sunday,  sin  or  no  sin,  the  most  Oi 
'em  laughed  till  they  cried,  and  could  n’t  help  it. 

“  But  the  Beacon  he  went  home  feelin’  pretty  sor« 
about  it.  Lem  Sudoc  he  picked  up  his  wig  and  handec 
it  to  him.  Says  he,  ‘  Old  Dick  was  playing  tithing-man 
wa’  n’t  he,  Deacon  ?  Teach  you  to  make  allowance  foi 
other  folks  that  get  sleepy.’ 

“  Then  Mrs.  Titkins  she  went  over  to  Aunt  Jerushy 
Scran’s  and  Aunt  Polly  Hokum’s,  and  they  had  a  pot  o’ 
tea  over  it,  and  ’greed  it  was  awful  of  Parson  Morrell  to 
set  sich  an  example,  and  suthin’  had  got  to  be  done 
about  it.  Miss  Hokum  said  she  allers  knew  that  Parson 
Morrell  had  n’t  no  spiritooality,  and  now  it  had  broke 
out  into  open  sin,  and  led  all  the  rest  of  ’em  into  it ;  and 
Mrs.  Titkins  she  said  such  a  man  wa’  n’t  fit  to  preach  ; 
and  Miss  Hokum  said  she  could  n’t  never  hear  him  ag’in, 
and  the  next  Sunday  the  Deaoon  and  his  wife  they 
hitched  up  and  driv  eight  miles  over  to  Parson  Loth- 
rop’s,  and  took  Aunt  Polly  on  the  back  seat. 

“  Wal,  the  thing  growed  and  growed  till  it  seemed  as 
if  there  war  n’t  nothing  else  talked  about,  ’cause  Aunt 
Polly  and  Mrs.  Titkins  and  Jerushy  Scran  they  did  n’t 
do  nothin’  but  talk  about  it,  and  that  sot  every  body  else 
a  talkin’. 

“  Finally,  it  was  ’greed  they  must  hev  a  council  to 
settle  the  hash.  So  all  the  wimmen  they  went  to  chop¬ 
ping  mince,  and  making  up  punkin  pies  and  cranberry 
tarts,  and  bilin’  doughnuts,  gettin’  reddy  for  the  ministers 
and  delegates — 'cause  councils  always  eats  powerful — 
and  they  had  quite  a  stir,  like  a  gineral  trainin’.  The 
hosses,  they  was  hitched  all  up  and  down  the  stalls, 
a  stompin’  and  switchin’  their  tails,  and  all  the  wimr-ien 
was  a  talkin’,  and  they  hed  up  every  body  round  for 
witnesses,  and  finally  Parson  Morrell  he  says,  *  Brethren/ 
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says  he,  ‘jest  let  me  tell  you  the  story  jest  as  it  happened* 
and  if  you  do  n’t  every  one  of  you  laugh  as  hard  as  1 
did,  why,  then  I  ’ll  give  up.’ 

“  The  parson  he  was  a  master  hand  at  settin’  off  a 
story,  and  afore  he ’d  done  he  got  ’em  all  in  sieh  a  roar 
they  did  n’t  know  where  to  leave  off.  Finally,  they  give 
sentence  that  there  had  n’t  no  temptation  took  him  but 
such  as  is  common  to  man  ;  but  they  advised  him  after¬ 
ward  allers  to  pray  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  the  parson  he 
confessed  he  orter  ’a  done  it,  and  meant  to  do  better  in 
future,  and  so  they  settled  it. 

“  So,  boys,”  said  Sam,  who  always  drew  a  moral,  “  y« 
lee  it  larns  you  you  must  take  care  what  ye  look  at,  ef' 
ye  want  to  keep  from  laughin’  in  meetin’.” 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 


CHARLIE  MACHREE. 

COME  over,  come  over  the  river  to  me, 

If  ye  are  my  laddie,  bold  Charlie  Machree. 

Here ’s  Mary  McPherson  and  Susy  O’Linn, 

Who  say  ye  ’re  faint-hearted,  and  dare  not  plunge  in. 

But  the  dark  rolling  river,  though  deep  as  the  sea, 

I  know  cannot  scare  you,  nor  keep  you  from  me ; 

For  stout  is  your  back  and  strong  is  your  arm, 

And  the  heart  in  your  bosom  is  faithful  and  warm. 

Come  over,  come  over  the  river  to  me, 

If  ye  are  my  laddie,  bold  Charlie  Machree. 

I  see  him,  I  see  him.  He ’s  plunged  in  the  tide, 

His  strong  arms  are  dashing  the  big  waves  aside. 
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O  the  dark  rolling  water  shoots  swift  as  the  sea, 

But  blithe  is  the  glance  of  his  boimy  blue  e’e ; 

His  cheeks  are  like  roses,  two  buds  on  a  bough ; 

Who  says  ye  ’re  faint-hearted,  my  brave  laddie,  now. 

Ho,  ho,  foaming  river,  ye  may  roar  as  ye  go, 

But  ye  canna  bear  Charlie  to  the  dark  loch  below! 

Come  over,  come  over  the  river  to  me, 

My  true-hearted  laddie,  my  Charlie  Machree. 

He ’s  sinking,  he ’s  sinking,  O  what  shall  I  do ! 

Strike  out,  Charlie,  boldly,  ten  strokes  and  ye  ’re  thro: 

He ’s  sinking,  O  Heaven  !  Ne’er  fear,  man,  ne’er  fear; 
I ’ve  a  kiss  for  ye,  Charlie,  as  soon  as  ye  ’re  here ! 

He  rises,  I  see  him, — five  strokes,  Charlie,  mair, — 

He ’s  shaking  the  wet  from  his  bonny  brown  hair ; 

He  conquers  the  current,  he  gains  on  the  sea, — 

Ho,  where  is  the  swimmer  like  Charlie  Machree ! 

Come  over  the  river,  but  once  come  to  me, 

And  I  ’ll  love  you  forever,  dear  Charlie  Machree. 

He ’s  sinking,  he ’s  gone, — O  God,  it  is  I, 

It  is  I,  who  have  killed  him — help,  help — he  must  die. 

Help,  help ! — ah,  he  rises, —  strike  out  and  ye  ’re  free. 
Ho,  bravely  done,  Charlie,  once  more  now,  for  me ! 

Now  cling  to  the  rock,  now  give  me  your  hand, — 
Ye’re  safe,  dearest  Charlie,  ye’re  safe  on  the  land! 

Come  rest  on  my  bosom,  if  there  ye  can  sleep; 

I  canna  speak  to  ye ;  I  only  can  weep. 
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Ye  have  crossed  the  wild  river,  ye’ve  risked  all  for  me 
A.nd  I  ’ll  part  from  ye  never,  dear  Charlie  Machree ! 

William  J.  Hoppin. 


“GOOD-NIGHT,  PAPA.” 

rHE  words  of  a  blue-eyed  child  as  she  kissed  hei 
chubby  baud  and  looked  down  the  stairs,  “  Good¬ 
night,  papa;  Jessie  see  you  in  the  morning.” 

It  came  to  he  a  settled  thing,  and  every  evening,  as 
the  mother  slipped  the  white  night-gown  over  the  plump 
shoulders,  the  little  one  stopped  on  the  stairs  and  sang 
out,  “  Good-night,  papa,”  and  as  the  father  heard  the 
silvery  accents  of  the  child,  he  came,  and  taking  the 
cherub  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  tenderly,  while  the 
mother’s  eyes  filled,  and  a  swift  prayer  went  up,  for, 
strange  to  say,  this  man,  who  loved  his  child  with  all 
the  warmth  of  his  great  noble  nature,  had  one  fault  to 
mar  his  manliness.  From  his  youth  he  loved  the  wine- 
cup.  Genial  in  spirit,  and  with  a  fascination  of  manner 
that  won  him  friends,  he  could  not  resist  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  boon  companions.  Thus  his  home  was 
darkened,  the  heart  of  his  wife  bruised  and  bleeding, 
the  future  of  his  child  shadowed. 

Three  years  had  the  winsome  prattle  of  the  baby  crept 
into  the  avenues  of  the  father’s  heart,  keeping  him  closer 
to  his  home,  but  still  the  fatal  cup  was  in  his  hand. 
Alas  for  frail  humanity,  insensible  to  the  calls  of  love! 
With  unutterable  tenderness  God  saw  there  was  no  other 
way ;  this  father  was  dear  to  him,  the  purchase  of  his 
Sou  ;  he  could  not  see  him  perish,  and,  calling  a  swift 
messenger,  he  said,  “  Speed  thee  to  earth  and  bring  tht 
babe.” 
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“  Good-night,  papa,”  sounded  from  the  stairs.  Wha\ 
was  there  in  the  voice?  was  it  the  echo  of  the  mandate, 
“  Bring  me  the  babe  ”  ? — a  silvery  plaintive  sound,  a 
lingering  music  that  touched  the  father’s  heart,  as  when 
a  cloud  crosses  the  sun.  “  Good-night,  my  darling  ;  ” 
but  his  lijjs  quivered  and  his  broad  brow  grew  pale.  “  Is 
Jessie  sick,  mother?  Her  cheeks  are  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  have  a  strange  light.” 

“  Not  sick,”  and  the  mother  stooped  to  kiss  the  flushed 
brow  ;  “  she  may  have  played  too  much.  Pet  is  not  sick  ?  ” 

“  Jessie  tired,  mamma  ;  good-night,  papa  ;  Jessie  se« 
you  in  the  morning.” 

“  That  is  all,  she  is  only  tired,”  said  the  mother  as  she 
took  the  small  hand.  Another  kiss  and  the  father 
turned  away  ;  but  his  heart  was  not  satisfied. 

Sweet  lullabies  were  sung ;  hut  Jessie  was  restless  and 
could  not  sleep.  “Tell  me  a  story,  mamma;”  and  the 
mother  told  of  the  blessed  babe  that  Mary  cradled, 
following  along  the  story  till  the  child  had  grown  to 
walk  and  play.  The  blue,  wide  open  eyes  filled  with  a 
strange  light,  as  though  she  saw  and  comprehended  more 
than  the  mother  knew. 

That  night  the  father  did  not  visit  the  saloon  ;  tossing 
on  his  bed,  starting  from  a  feverish  sleep  and  bending 
over  the  crib,  the  long  weary  hours  passed.  Morning 
revealed  the  truth— Jessie  was  smitten  with  the  fever. 

“  Keep  her  quiet,”  the  doctor  said ;  “  a  few  days  of 
good  nursing,  and  she  will  be  all  right.” 

Words  easy  said;  but  the  father  saw  a  look  on  the 
sweet  face  such  as  he  had  seen  before.  He  knew  the 
message  was  at  the  door. 

Night  came.  “  Jessie  is  sick  ;  can ’t  say  good-night, 
papa ;  ”  and  the  little  clasping  fingers  clung  to  the¬ 
ta  ther’s  hand. 
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c:  O  God,  spare  her  !  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it !  ”  was 
«7ung  from  his  suffering  heart. 

Days  passed  ;  the  mother  was  tireless  in  her  watching. 
With  her  babe  cradled  in  her  arms  her  heart  was  slow 
to  take  in  the  truth,  doing  her  best  to  solace  the  father’s 
heart :  “  A  light  case !  the  doctor  says,  ‘  Pet  will  soon  be 
well.’  ” 

Calmly  as  one  who  knows  his  doom,  the  father  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  hot  brow,  looked  into  the  eyes  even 
then  covered  with  the  film  of  death,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  manhood  cried,  “  Spare  her,  O  God  ! 
spare  my  child,  and  I  will  follow  thee.” 

With  a  last  painful  effort  the  parched  lips  opened : 
“  Jessie ’s  too  sick ;  can ’t  say  good-night,  papa — in  the 
morning.”  There  was  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  the 
clasping  fingers  relaxed  their  hold ;  the  messenger  had 
taken  the  child. 

Months  have  passed.  Jessie’s  crib  stands  by  the  side 
of  her  father’s  couch  ;  her  blue  embroidered  dress  and 
white  hat  hang  in  his  closet ;  her  boots  with  the  print  of 
the  feet  just  as  she  last  wore  them,  as  sacred  in  his  eyes 
as  they  are  in  the  mother’s.  Not  dead,  out  merely  risen 
t a  higher  life  ;  while,  sounding  down  from  the  upper 
stairs,  “  Good-night,  papa,  Jessie  see  you  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  has  been  the  means  of  winning  to  a  better  way  on# 
who  had  shown  himself  deaf  to  every  former  call. 

American  Messenger. 
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THE  INQUIRY. 

TELL  me,  ye  winged  winds,  that  round  my  pathwaj 
roar, 

Do  ye  not  know  some  spot  where  moitals  weep  no  morel 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell,  some  valley  in  the  west, 
Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain,  the  weary  soul  may  rest? 
The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low, 

And  sigh’d  for  pity  as  it  answer’d — “  No.” 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep,  whose  billows  round  me  play, 
Know’st  thou  some  favor’d  spot,  some  island  far  away, 
Where  weary  man  may  find  the  bliss  for  which  he  sighs— 
Where  sorrow  never  lives,  and  friendship  never  dies  ? 
The  loud  waves,  rolling  in  perpetual  flow, 

Stopp’d  for  a  while,  and  sigh’d  to  answer — “  No.” 

And  thou,  serenest  moon,  that,  with  such  a  lovely  face, 
Dost  look  upon  the  earth,  asleep  in  night’s  embrace  ; 

Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round,  hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot, 
Where  miserable  man  might  find  a  happier  lot? 

Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdrew  in  woe, 

And  a  voice,  sweet,  but  sad,  responded — “  No.” 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul ; — oh  !  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting-place  from  sorrow,  sin,  and  death  ? 

Is  there  no  happy  spot,  where  mortals  may  be  bless’d, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm,  and  weariness  a  rest? 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals  given, 
Waved  their  bright  wings,  and  whisper’d — “Yee, 
in  Heaven  1  ”  Charles  Macka  y. 
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JACK  AND  GILL. 

A  CRITICISM. 

rHE  fastidious  reader  will  doubtless  smile  when  he  is 
informed  that  our  poem  consists  only  of  six  lines; 
but  as  there  is  no  reason  why  a  poet  should  be  restricted 
in  his  number  of  verses,  as  it  would  be  a  very  sad  mis¬ 
fortune  if  every  rhymer  were  obliged  to  write  a  long  ar^ 
well  as  a  bad  poem,  and  more  particularly  as  these  verses 
contain  more  beauties  than  we  often  find  in  a  poem  of 
four  thousand,  all  objections  to  its  brevity  should  cease. 

I  must  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  at  first  I 
doubted  in  what  class  of  poetry  it  should  be  arranged. 
Its  extreme  shortness  and  its  uncommon  metre  seemed  to 
degrade  it  into  a  ballad  ;  but  its  interesting  subject,  its 
nnity  of  plan,  and,  above  all,  its  having  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  an  end,  decide  its  claim  to  the  epic  rank. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  candor,  though  not  with 
the  acuteness,  of  a  good  critic,  to  analyze  and  display  its 
various  excellencies. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  singularly  beautiful : — 

Jack  and  Gill. 

The  first  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  introduce  his  subject ;  and 
there  is  no  part  of  poetry  more  difficult.  We  are  told 
by  the  great  critic  of  antiquity  that  we  should  avoid 
beginning  “  ab  ovo,”  but  go  into  the  business  at  once. 
Here  our  author  is  very  happy  ;  for,  instead  of  telling  us, 
as  an  ordinary  writer  would  have  done,  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  Jack  and  Gill,  that  the  grandfather  of  Jack 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  that  his  mother  kept  a  tavern 
at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bear,  and  that  Gill’s  father  was 
a,  justice  of  the  peace  (once  of  the  quorum'),  together  with 
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a  catalogue  of  uncles  and  aunts,  he  introduces  them  t* 
us  at  once  in  their  proper  persons. 

The  choice,  too,  of  names  is  not  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  It  would  doubtless  have  contributed  to  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  poem  to  have  endowed  the  heroes  with  long 
and  sounding  titles,  which,  by  dazzling  the  eyes  of  i4ie 
reader,  might  prevent  an  examination  of  the  work  itself. 
These  adventitious  ornaments  are  justly  disregarded  by 
our  author,  who,  by  giving  us  plain  Jack  and  Gill,  has 
disdained  to  rely  on  extrinsic  support.  In  the  very 
choice  of  ajipellations  he  is,  however,  judicious.  Had 
he,  for  instance,  called  the  first  character  John,  he  might 
have  given  him  more  dignity ;  but  he  would  not  so  well 
harmonize  with  his  neighbor,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  it  will  appear  he  must  necessarily  be  joined. 

The  personages  being  now  seen,  their  situation  is  next 
to  be  discovered.  Of  this  we  are  immediately  informed 
in  the  subsequent  line,  when  we  are  told 

Jack  and  Gill 
Went  up  a  hill. 

Here  the  imagery  is  distinct,  yet  the  description  concise. 
We  instantly  figure  to  ourselves  the  two  persons  travel¬ 
ing  up  an  ascent,  which  we  may  accommodate  to  our 
own  ideas  of  declivity,  barrenness,  rockiness,  sandiness, 
etc.,  all  which,  as  they  exercise  the  imagination,  are 
beauties  of  a  high  order. 

Having  ascertained  the  names  and  conditions  of  the 
parties,  the  reader  becomes  naturally  inquisitive  into 
their  employment,  and  wishes  to  know  whether  their 
occupation  is  worthy  of  them.  This  laudable  curiosity 
Is  abundantly  gratified  in  the  succeeding  lines ;  for 

Jack  and  Gill 
Went  up  a  hill, 

To  fetch  a  bucket  of  water. 
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Here  we  behold  the  plan  gradually  unfolding,  a  new 
scene  opens  to  our  view,  and  the  description  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  We  now  discover  their  object,  which  we 
were  before  left  to  conjecture.  We  see  the  two  friends, 
like  Pylades  and  Orestes,  assisting  and  cheering  each 
other  in  their  labors,  gayly  ascending  the  hill,  eager  to 
arrive  at  the  summit,  and  to — fill  their  bucket. 

It  has  been  objected  (for  every  Homer  has  his  Zoilus) 
that  their  employment  is  not  sufficiently  dignified  for 
epic  poetry ;  but,  in  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  and  many  other 
philosophers,  that  beauty  should  be  estimated  by  utility  ; 
and  surely  the  purpose  of  the  heroes  must  have  been 
beneficial.  They  ascended  the  rugged  mountain  to  draw 
water ;  and  drawing  water  is  certainly  more  conducive  to 
human  happiness  than  drawing  blood,  as  do  the  boasted 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  roving  on  the  ocean  and  invading 
other  men’s  property,  as  did  the  pious  JEneas.  Yes ! 
thej"  went  to  draw  water.  Interesting  scene!  It  might 
have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  culinary  consump¬ 
tion  ;  it  might  have  been  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
harmless  animals  wTho  relied  on  them  for  support;  it 
might  have  been  to  feed  a  sterile  soil,  and  to  revive  the 
drooping  plants  which  they  raised  by  their  labors.  Is 
not  our  author  more  judicious  than  Apollonius,  who 
chooses  for  the  heroes  of  his  Argonautics  a  set  of  rascals 
undertaking  to  steal  a  sheepskin?  And,  if  dignity  is 
to  be  considered,  is  not  drawing  water  a  circumstance 
highly  characteristic  of  antiquity  ?  Do  we  not  find  the 
amiable  Rebecca  busy  at  the  well  ?  Does  not  one  of  the 
maidens  in  the  Odyssey  delight  us  by  her  diligence  in 
the  same  situation  ?  and  has  not  a  learned  Dean  proved 
that  it  was  quite  fashionable  in  Peloponnesus?  Let 
there  be  an  end  to  such  frivolous  remarks. 
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But  the  descriptive  part  is  now  finished,  and  the 
author  hastens  to  the  catastrophe.  At  what  part  of  tha 
mountain  the  well  was  situated,  what  was  the  reason  ol 
the  sad  misfortune,  or  how  the  prudence  of  Jack  forsook 
him,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  so,  alas !  it  happened, 

Jack  fell  down — 

Unfortunate  John !  At  the  moment  when  he  was  nimbly, 
for  aught  we  know,  going  up  the  hill,  perhaps  at  the 
moment  when  his  toils  were  to  cease,  and  he  had  filled 
the  bucket,  he  made  an  unfortunate  step,  his  center  of 
gravity,  as  the  philosophers  would  say,  fell  beyond  his 
base,  and  he  tumbled.  The  extent  of  his  fall  does  not, 
however,  appear  until  the  next  line,  as  the  author  feared 
to  overwhelm  us  by  too  immediate  a  disclosure  of  his 
whole  misfortune.  Buoyed  by  hope,  we  suppose  his 
affliction  not  quite  remediless,  that  his  fall  is  an  accident 
to  which  the  wayfarers  of  this  life  are  daily  liable,  and 
we  anticipate  his  immediate  rise  to  resume  his  labors. 
But  how  are  we  undeceived  by  the  heart-rending  tale 
that 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown — 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  deplore  the  premature  fate 
of  the  unhappy  John.  The  mention  of  the  crown  has 
much  perplexed  the  commentators.  But  my  learned 
reader  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  in  conjecturing  that, 
as  the  crown  is  often  used  metaphorically  for  the  head, 
and  as  that  part  is,  or,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferer,  might  have  been,  the  heaviest,  it 
was  really  his  pericranium  which  sustained  the  damage. 
Having  seen  the  fate  of  Jack,  we  are  anxious  to  know 
the  lot  of  his  companion.  Alas  ! 


And  Gill  came  tumbling  after. 
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Here  the  distress  thickens  on  us.  Unable  to  support  the 
loss  of  his  friend,  he  followed  him,  determined  to  share 
his  disaster,  and  resolved  that,  as  they  had  gone  up 
together,  they  should  not  be  separated  as  they  came 
flown. 

Of  the  bucket  we  are  told  nothing ;  but  as  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  it  fell  with  its  supporters,  we  have  a  scene  of 
misery  unequalled  in  the  whole  compass  of  tragic  descrip¬ 
tion.  Imagine  to  ourselves  Jack  rapidly  descending, 
perhaps  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  mountain,  the 
bucket,  as  the  lighter,  moving  along,  and  pouring  forth 
(if  it  had  been  filled)  its  liquid  stream,  Gill  following  in 
eonfusion,  with  a  quick  and  circular  and  headlong  mo¬ 
tion  ;  add  to  this  the  dust,  which  they  might  have  col¬ 
lected  and  dispersed,  with  the  blood  which  must  have 
flowed  from  John’s  head,  and  we  will  witness  a  catas¬ 
trophe  highly  shocking,  and  feel  an  irresistible  impulse 
Jo  run  for  a  doctor.  The  sound,  too,  charmingly  “echoes 
Jo  the  sense,” — 

Jack  fell  down 

And  broke  his  crown. 

And  Gill  came  tumbling  after. 

The  quick  succession  of  movements  is  indicated  by  an 
equally  rapid  motion  of  the  short  syllables ;  and  in  the 
last  line  Gill  rolls  with  a  greater  sprightliness  aud 
vivacity  than  even  the  stone  of  Sisyphus. 

Having  expatiated  so  largely  on  its  particular  merits, 
let  us  conclude  by  a  brief  review  of  its  most  prominent 
beauties.  The  subject  is  the  fall  of  men, — a  subject  high, 
interesting,  worthy  of  a  poet ;  the  heroes,  men  who  do 
not  commit  a  single  fault,  and  whose  misfortunes  are  to 
be  imputed,  not  to  indiscretion,  but  to  destiny.  To  the 
illustration  of  the  subject  every  part  of  the  poem  con¬ 
duces.  Attention  is  neither  wearied  by  multiplicity  of 
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trivial  incidents,  nor  distracted  by  frequency  of  digres 
sion.  The  poet  prudently  clipped  the  wings  of  imagina 
tion,  and  repressed  the  extravagance  of  metaphorical 
decoration.  All  is  simple,  plain,  consistent  The  moral, 
too, — that  part  without  which  poetry  is  useless  sound, — 
has  not  escaped  the  view  of  the  poet.  When  we  behold 
two  young  men,  who  but  a  short  moment  before  stood 
up  in  all  the  pride  of  health,  suddenly  falling  down  a 
hill,  how  must  we  lament  the  instability  of  all  things! 

Joseph  Dennie, 


MAUD  MULLER. 


Simple,  pathetic  narrative.  Conversational  style. 

MAUD  MULLER,  on  a  summer’s  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast— 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse’s  chestnut  mane. 
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He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

“  Thanks !  ”  said  the  Judge,  “  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  haud  was  never  quaffed.” 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 

Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 

And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise  ' 

Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  “Ah,  me! 

That  I  the  Judge’s  bride  might  be ! 

“  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silk  so  fine, 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

“My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat; 

My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 
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“  I ’d  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay ; 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

“  And  I ’d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.” 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill. 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

“  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 

Ne’er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

“  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

“  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 

Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay : 

“No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

“  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 

And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words.” 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  .gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 

And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 

When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune ! 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well, 

Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 

Who  lived  for  fashion  as  he  for  power. 
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aTet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth’s  bright  glow. 

He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go : 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller’s  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 

He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead ; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 

To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain ; 
“  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 

“  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.” 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 

And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain. 

Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace, 

She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  faos, 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 
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The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 

The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned, 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o’er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 

And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up>  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  “  It  might  have  been !  ” 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both !  and  pity  us  all, 

Who  vainly  the  dreams  o f  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these :  “  It  might  have  been  ! K 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away ! 

John  G.  Whittier. 


THE  MONSTER  CANNON. 


A  high  order  of  tragical  description.  It  requires  very  vigorous  expression,  an! 
marked  with  unusual  opportunities  for  the  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 

THEY  heard  a  noise  unlike  anything  usually  heard. 
The  cry  and  the  noise  came  from  inside  the  vessel. 
One  of  the  carronades  of  the  battery,  a  twenty-foui 
pounder,  had  become  detached. 
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This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  formidable  of  ocean  events. 
Nothing  more  terrible  can  happen  to  a  war  vessel,  at  sea 
and  under  full  sail. 

A  cannon  which  breaks  its  moorings  becomes  abruptly 
some  indescribable,  supernatural  beast.  It  is  a  machine 
which  transforms  itself  into  a  monster.  This  mass  runs 
on  its  wheels,  like  billiard-balls,  inclines  with  the  roll- 
ing,  plunges  with  the  pitching,  goes,  comes,  stops,  seems 
to  meditate,  resumes  its  course,  shoots  from  one  end  of  the 
ship  to  the  other  like  an  arrow,  whirls,  steals  away, 
evades,  prances,  strikes,  breaks,  kills,  exterminates.  It 
is  a  ram  which  capriciously  assails  a  wall.  Add  this — 
the  ram  is  of  iron,  the  wall  is  of  wood.  This  furious 
bulk  has  the  leaps  of  the  panther,  the  weight  of  the 
elephant,  the  agility  of  the  mouse,  the  pertinacity  of  the 
axe,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  surge,  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre.  It  weighs  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  it  rebounds  like  a  child’s  ball.  Its 
whirlings  are  suddenly  cut  at  right  angles.  What  is  to 
be  done?  How  shall  an  end  be  put  to  this  ?  A  tempest 
ceases,  a  cyclone  passes,  a  wind  goes  down,  a  broken  mast 
is  replaced,  a  leak  is  stopped,  a  fire  put  out;  but  what 
shall  be  done  with  this  enormous  brute  of  bronze?  How 
try  to  secure  it?  You  can  reason  with  a  bull-dog,, 
astonish  a  bull,  fascinate  a  boa,  frighten  a  tiger,  soften  a 
lion  ;  no  resource  with  such  a  monster  as  a  loose  cannon. 
You  cannot  kill  it:  it  is  dead  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
lives  with  a  sinister  life  which  comes  from  the  infinite. 
It  is  moved  by  the  ship,  which  is  moved  by  the  sea, 
which  is  moved  by  the  wind.  This  exterminator  is  a 
plaything.  The  horrible  cannon  struggles,  advances, 
retreats,  strikes  to  the  right,  strikes  to  the  left,  flees, 
passes,  disconcerts  expectation,  grinds  obstacles,  crushes, 
men  like  flies. 
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The  carronade,  hurled  by  the  pitching,  made  havoc  In 
the  group  of  men,  crushing  four  at  the  first  blow;  then 
receding  and  brought  back  by  the  rolling,  it  cut  a  fifth 
unfortunate  man  in  two,  and  dashed  against  the  larboard 
side  a  piece  of  the  battery  which  it  dismounted.  Thence 
came  the  cry  of  distress  which  had  been  heard.  All  the 
men  rushed  towards  the  ladder.  The  battery  was  emptied 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  captain  and  lieutenant,  although  both  intrepid 
men,  had  halted  at  the  head  of  the  ladder,  and,  dumb, 
pale,  hesitating,  looked  down  into  the  lower  deck.  Some 
one  pushed  them  to  one  side  with  his  elbow  and  de¬ 
scended. 

It  was  an  old  man,  a  passenger. 

Once  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  stood  still. 

Hither  and  thither  along  the  lower  deck  came  the 
cannon.  One  might  have  thought  it  the  living  chariot 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  four  wheels  passed  and  repassed  over  the  dead 
men,  cutting,  carving,  and  slashing  them,  and  of  the  five 
corpses  made  twenty  fragments  which  rolled  across  the 
battery ;  the  lifeless  heads  seemed  to  cry  out ;  streams  of 
blood  wreathed  on  the  floor  following  the  rolling  of  the 
ship.  The  ceiling,  damaged  in  several  places,  com¬ 
menced  to  open  a  little.  All  the  vessel  was  filled  with  a 
monstrous  noise. 

The  captain  promptly  regained  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  lower  deck  all  that 
could  allay  and  fetter  the  unbridled  course  of  the  can¬ 
non, — mattresses,  hammocks,  spare  sails,  rolls  of  cordage, 
bags  of  equipments,  and  bales  of  counterfeit  assignats, 
of  which  the  corvette  had  a  full  cargo. 

But  of  what  avail  these  rags  ?  Nobody  daring  to  go 
down  and  place  them  properly,  in  a  few  minutes  thej 
were  lint. 
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There  was  just  sea  enough  to  make  the  aecident  as 
complete  as  possible.  A  tempest  would  have  been  desir¬ 
able;  it  might  have  thrown  the  cannon  upside  down,  and, 
once  the  four  wheels  were  in  the  air,  it  could  have  been 
mastered.  As  it  was,  the  havoc  increased.  There  were 
chafings  and  even  fractures  in  the  masts,  which,  jointed 
into  the  frame  of  the  keel,  go  through  the  floors  of  ves¬ 
sels  and  are  like  great  round  pillars.  Under  the  convul¬ 
sive  blows  of  the  cannon,  the  foremast  had  cracked,  the 
mainmast  itself  was  cut.  The  battery  was  disjointed. 
Ten  pieces  out  of  the  thirty  were  hors  de  combat;  the 
breaches  in  the  sides  multiplied,  and  the  corvette  com¬ 
menced  to  take  in  water. 

The  old  passenger  who  had  gone  down  to  the  lower 
deck  seemed  a  man  of  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
He  cast  a  severe  look  on  the  devastation.  He  did  not 
stir.  It  seemed  impossible  to  take  a  step  in  the  battery. 

They  must  perish,  or  cut  short  the  disaster ;  something 
must  be  done,  but  what  ? 

What  a  combatant  that  carronade  was ! 

That  frightful  maniac  must  be  stopped. 

That  lightning  must  be  averted. 

That  thunder-bolt  must  be  conquered. 

The  captain  said  to  the  lieutenant : 

“Do  you  believe  in  God,  Chevalier?” 

“Yes.  No.  Sometimes.” 

“  In  the  tempest?  ” 

“  Yes.  And  in  moments  like  these.” 

“  In  reality  God  only  can  rid  us  of  this  trouble.” 

All  were  hushed,  leaving  the  carronade  to  do  its  hor= 
rible  work. 

Outside,  the  billows  beating  the  vessel  answered  the 
blows  of  the  cannon.  It  was  like  two  hammers  alber> 
nating. 
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All  of  a  sudden,  in  that  kind  of  unapproachable  cir 
cu it  wherein  the  escaped  cannon  bounded,  a  man  ap¬ 
peared,  with  an  iron  bar  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  author 
of  the  catastrophe,  the  chief  gunner,  guilty  of  negligence 
and  the  cause  of  the  accident,  the  master  of  the  carron- 
ade-  Having  done  the  harm,  he  wished  to  repair  it. 
He  had  grasped  a  handspike  in  one  hand,  some  gun- 
tackle  with  a  slip-knot  in  the  other,  and  jumped  upon 
the  lower  deck. 

Then  a  wild  exploit  commenced  ;  a  Titanic  spectacle ; 
the  combat  of  the  gun  with  the  gunner ;  the  battle  of 
matter  and  intelligence ;  the  duel  of  the  animate  and  the 
inanimate. 

The  man  had  posted  himself  in  a  corner,  and  with 
his  bar  and  rope  in  his  two  fists,  leaning  against  one  of 
the  riders,  standing  firmly  on  his  legs  which  seemed  like 
two  pillars  of  steel,  livid,  calm,  tragic,  as  though  rooted 
to  the  floor,  he  waited. 

He  was  waiting  for  the  cannon  to  pass  near  him. 

The  gunner  knew  his  piece,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  must  know  him.  He  had  lived  for  some  time  with  it. 
How  many  times  he  had  thrust  his  hand  into  its  jaws! 
It  was  his  tamed  monster.  He  commenced  talking  to  it 
as  he  would  to  his  dog. 

“  Come,”  said  he.  He  loved  it  maybe. 

He  seemed  to  wish  that  it  would  come  towards  him. 

But  to  come  towards  him  would  be  to  come  upon  him. 
And  then  he  was  lost.  How  avoid  the  crush?  That 
was  the  question.  All  looked  upon  the  scene,  terrified. 

Not  a  breast  breathed  freely,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
«he  old  man  who  alone  was  on  the  lower  deck  with  the 
two  combatants,  a  sinister  witness. 

He  might  himself  be  crushed  by  the  piece.  He 
stirred  not. 
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Under  them  the  blinded  sea  directed  the  combat. 

At  the  moment  when,  accepting  this  dreadful  hand-to- 
hand  encounter,  the  gunner  challenged  the  cannon,  a 
chance  rolling  of  the  sea  kept  it  immovable  as  if  stupe¬ 
fied.  “  Come  then  !  ’  said  the  man.  It  seemed  to  listen. 

Suddenly  it  jumped  towards  him.  The  man  escaped 
the  shock. 

The  struggle  began.  Struggle  uuheard  of.  The  fragile 

wrestling  with  the  invulnerable.  The  monster  of  flesh 
© 

attacking  the  brazen  beast.  On  one  side  force,  on  the 
other  a  soul. 

All  this  was  passing  in  a  shadow.  It  was  like  the  in¬ 
distinct  vision  of  a  prodigy. 

A  soul !  a  strange  thing !  one  would  have  thought  the 
cannon  had  one  also,  but  a  soul  of  hate  and  rage.  This 
sightless  thing  seemed  to  have  eyes.  The  monster  ap¬ 
peared  to  watch  the  man.  There  was — one  would  have 
thought  so  at  least — cunning  in  this  mass.  It  also  chose 
its  moment.  It  was  a  kind  of  gigantic  insect  of  iion, 
having,  or  seeming  to  have,  the  will  of  a  demon.  At 
times,  this  colossal  grasshopper  would  strike  the  low  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  battery,  then  fall  back  on  its  four  wheels  like 
a  tiger  on  its  four  claws,  and  commence  again  to  dart 
upon  the  man.  He,  supple,  agile,  adroit,  writhed  like  an 
adder  in  guarding  against  all  these  lightning-like  move¬ 
ments.  He  avoided  encounters,  but  the  blows  he  shunned 
were  received  by  the  vessel,  and  continued  to  demolish  it. 

An  end  of  broken  chain  had  remained  hanging  to  the 
carronade.  One  end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the  carriage. 
The  other,  free,  turned  desperately  around  the  cannon 
and  exaggerated  all  its  shocks.  The  chain,  multiplying 
the  blows  of  the  ram  by  its  lashings,  caused  a  terrible 
whirl  around  the  cannon, — an  iron  whip  in  a  fist  of  bra» 
— and  complicated  the  combat. 
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Yet  the  man  struggled.  At  times,  even,  it  was  the 
man  who  attacked  the  cannon  ;  he  crouched  along  the 
eide,  holding  his  bar  and  his  rope ;  and  the  cannon 
seemed  to  understand,  and,  as  though  divining  a  snare, 
fled.  The  man,  formidable,  pursued  it. 

Such  things  cannot  last  long.  The  cannon  seemed  to 
say  all  at  once — “Come!  there  must  be  an  end  to  this!” 
and  it  stopped.  The  approach  of  the  denouement  was 
felt.  The  cannon,  as  in  suspense,  seemed  to  have,  or  did 
have,  because  to  all  it  was  like  a  living  thing,  a  ferocious 
premeditation.  Suddenly,  it  precipitated  itself  on  the 
gunner.  The  gunner  drew  to  one  side,  let  it  pass,  and 
called  to  it,  laughing — “Try  again.”  The  cannon,  as 
though  furious,  broke  a  carronade  to  larboard ;  then, 
seized  again  by  the  invisible  sling  which  held  it,  bounded 
to  starboard  towards  the  man,  who  escaped.  Three  car- 
ronades  sank  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  cannon ; 
then,  as  though  blind  and  knowing  no  longer  what  it 
was  doing,  it  turned  its  back  to  the  man,  rolled  back¬ 
ward  and  forward,  put  the  stem  out  of  order,  and  made 
a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  prow.  The  man  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  a  few  steps  from  the  old 
man  who  was  present.  The  gunner  held  his  handspike 
at  rest.  The  cannon  seemed  to  perceive  him,  and  with¬ 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  turn  around,  fell  back  on  the 
man  with  the  promptness  of  an  axe-stroke.  The  man 
if  driven  against  the  side  was  lost.  All  the  crew  gave 
a  cry. 

But  the  old  passenger,  till  then  immovable,  sprang 
forward,  more  rapidly  than  all  those  wild  rapidities. 
He  had  seized  a  bale  of  false  assignats,  and,  at  the  risk 
of  being  crushed,  he  had  succeeded  in  throwing  it  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels  of  the  carronade.  This  decisive  and 
perilous  movement  could  not  have  been  executed  with 
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more  promptness  and  precision  by  a  man  accustomed  to 
all  the  manoeuvres  of  sea  gunnery. 

The  bale  had  the  effect  of  a  plug.  A  pebble  stops  a 
bulk  ;  a  branch  of  a  tree  diverts  an  avalanche.  The  car- 
ronade  stumbled.  The  gunner  in  his  turn,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  terrible  juncture,  plunged  his  iron  bar  be¬ 
tween  the  spokes  of  one  of  the  hind  wheels.  The  cannon 
stopped. 

It  leaned  forward.  The  man,  using  his  bar  as  a  lever, 
made  it  rock.  The  heavy  mass  turned  over,  with  the 
noise  of  a  bell  tumbling  down,  and  the  man,  rushing 
headlong,  trickling  with  sweat,  attached  the  slip-knot 
of  the  gun-tackle  to  the  bronze  neck  of  the  conquered 
monster. 

It  was  finished.  The  man  had  vanquished.  The  ant 
lubdued  the  mastodon ;  the  pigmy  had  made  a  prisoner 
»f  the  thunderbolt.  Victor  Hugo. 


REVERIE  IN  CHURCH. 


The  effect  of  this  soliloquy  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  facial  expre«ioB. 

TOO  early,  of  course !  How  provoking ! 

I  told  Ma  just  how  it  would-be. 

I  might  as  well  have  on  a  wrapper, 

For  there ’s  not  a  soul  here  yet  to  see. 

There !  Sue  Delaplaine’s  pew  is  empty, — 

I  declare  if  it  is  n’t  too  bad ! 

I  know  my  suit  cost  more  than  hers  did, 

And  I  wanted  to  see  her  look  mad. 

I  do  think  that  sexton ’s  too  stupid — 

He’s  put  some  one  else  in  our  pew — 

And  the  girl’s  dress  just  kills  mine  completely ; 
Now  what  am  I  going  to  do  ? 
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The  psalter,  and  Sue  is  n’t  here,  yet ! 

I  do  n’t  care,  I  think  it ’s  a  sin 
For  people  to  get  late  to  service, 

Just  to  make  a  great  show  coming  in. 

Perhaps  she  is  sick,  and  can ’t  get  here — 

She  said  she ’d  a  headache  last  night. 

How  mad  she  ’ll  be  after  her  fussing ! 

I  declare  it  would  serve  her  just  right. 

Oh,  you ’ve  got  here  at  last,  my  dear,  have  you  ? 

Well,  I  don’t  think  you  need  be  so  proud 
Of  that  bonnet  if  Virot  did  make  it, 

It ’s  horrid  fast-looking  and  loud. 

What  a  dress ! — for  a  girl  in  her  senses 
To  go  on  the  street  in  light  blue ! — 

And  those  coat-sleeves — they  wore  them  last  summer— » 
Do  n’t  doubt,  though,  that  she  thinks  they  ’re  new. 
Mrs.  Gray’s  polonaise  was  imported — 

So  dreadful ! — a  minister’s  wife, 

And  thinking  so  much  about  fashion ! — 

A  pretty  example  of  life ! 

The  altar ’s  dressed  sweetly — I  wonder 

Who  sent  those  white  flowers  for  the  font! — 

Some  girl  who ’s  gone  on  the  assistant — 

Do  n’t  doubt  it  was  Bessie  Lamont. 

Just  look  at  her  now,  little  humbug! — 

So  devout — I  suppose  she  do  n’t  know 
That  she ’s  bending  her  head  too  far  over 
And  the  end  of  her  switches  all  show. 

What  a  sight  Mrs.  Ward  is  this  morning ! 

That  woman  will  kill  me  some  day, 

With  her  horrible  lilacs  and  crimsons, 

Why  will  these  old  things  dress  so  gay? 

And  there’s  Jenny  Welles  with  Fred  Tracy — 

She ’s  engaged  to  him  now — horrid  thing ! 
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Dear  me !  I ’d  keep  on  my  glove  sometimes, 

If  I  did  have  a  solitaire  ring  ! 

How  can  this  girl  next  to  me  act  so — 

The  way  that  she  turns  round  and  stares, 
And  then  makes  remarks  about  people ; 

She ’d  better  be  saying  her  prayers. 

Oh,  dear,  what  a  dreadful  long  sermon ! 

He  must  love  to  hear  himself  talk ! 

And  it’s  after  twelve  now, — how  provoking  1 
I  wanted  to  have  a  nice  walk. 

Through  at  last.  Well  it  isn ’t  so  dreadful 
After  all,  for  we  do  n’t  dine  till  one ; 

How  can  people  say  church  is  poky ! — 

So  wicked ! — I  think  it ’s  real  fun. 

Geo.  A.  Baker,  Jr. 


“ROCK  OF  AGES.” 

^  ^  T)  OCK  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,” 

-L'J  Thoughtlessly  the  maiden  sungj 
Fell  the  words  unconsciously 

From  her  girlish,  gleeful  tongue; 

Sang  as  little  children  sing; 

Sang  as  sing  the  birds  in  June ; 

Fell  the  words  like  light  leaves  down 
On  the  current  of  the  tune — 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

“  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,” — 

Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide — 

Sweet  the  song  as  song  could  be, 

And  she  had  no  thought  beside ; 
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All  the  words  unheedingly 

Fell  from  lips  untouched  by  care, 
Dreaming  not  that  they  might  be 
On  some  other  lips  a  prayer — 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,” — 

’T  was  a  woman  sung  them  now, 
Pleadingly  and  prayerfully, 

Every  word  her  heart  did  know. 

Rose  the  song  as  storm-tossed  bird 
Beats  with  weary  wing  the  air. 

Every  note  with  sorrow  stirred, 

Every  syllable  a  prayer — 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,” — 

Lips  grown  aged  sung  the  hymn 
Trustingly  and  tenderly, 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyes  grown  dim— = 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee,” 

Trembling  though  the  voice  and  low, 

Ran  the  sweet  strain  peacefully, 

Like  a  river  in  its  flow ; 

Sang  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life’s  thorny  path  have  prest; 

Sang  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  behold  the  promised  rest — 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

“  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,” — 

Sung  above  a  coffin-lid  ; — 
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Underneath,  all  restfully, 

All  life’s  joys  and  sorrows  hid ; 
Nevermore,  O  storm-tossed  soul ! 

Nevermore  from  wind  or  tide, 

Nevermore  from  billow’s  roll 
Wilt  thou  need  thyself  to  hide. 

Could  the  sightless,  sunken  eyes, 

Closed  beneath  the  soft  gray  hair, 

Could  the  mute  aud  stiffened  lips 
Move  again  in  pleading  prayer, 

Still,  aye,  still,  the  words  would  be, — 

“  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.” 

Anonymous. 


SONG  OF  MOSES. 

EXODUS  XV. 

THEN  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  thi* 
song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  saying,  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously .  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become  my 
salvation:  he  is  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  him  an 
habitation ;  my  father’s  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him.  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war:  the  Lord  is  his  name.  Pharaoh’s 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea :  his 
chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
depths  have  covered  them  :  they  sank  into  the  bottom  as 
a  stone.  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in 
power:  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  greatness  of  thine  excellency  thou 
hast  overthrown  them  that  rose  up  against  thee:  thou 
sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  as  stubble. 
A.nd  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were 
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gathered  together :  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap 
and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea 
The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will 
divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them; 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them. 
Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them : 
they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Who  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?  who  is  like  thee, 
glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  won¬ 
ders?  Thou  stretchedst  out  thy  right  hand,  the  earth 
swallowed  them.  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth  the 
people  which  thou  hast  redeemed :  thou  hast  guided 
them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy  habitation.  The 
people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid  :  sorrow  shall  take  hold 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestina.  Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed ;  the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trem¬ 
bling  shall  take  hold  upon  them :  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  shall  melt  away.  Fear  and  dread  shall  fall 
upon  them  :  by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  shall  bs 
as  still  as  a  stone ;  till  thy  people  pass  over,  O  Lord,  till 
the  people  pass  over,  which  thou  hast  purchased.  Thou 
shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  mountain  of 
thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast 
made  for  thee  to  dwell  in  ;  in  the  sanctuary,  O  Lord, 
which  thy  hands  have  established.  The  Lord  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in 
with  his  chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the  sea, 
and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of  the  sea  upon 
them  :  but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea. — Bible. 
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THE  TWO  GLASSES. 


THERE  sat  two  glasses,  filled  to  the  brim, 

On  a  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim ; 

One  was  ruddy,  and  red  as  blood, 

And  one  was  clear  as  the  crystal  flood. 

Said  the  glass  of  wine  to  his  paler  brother, 

“  Let  us  tell  tales  of  the  past  to  each  other, 
t  can  tell  of  banquet,  and  revel,  and  mirth, 

Where  I  was  king,  for  I  ruled  in  might, 

And  the  proudest  and  grandest  souls  on  eartk 

Fell  under  my  touch,  as  though  struek  with  blight 
From  the  heads  of  kings  I  have  torn  the  crown, 
From  the  heights  of  fame  I  have  hurled  men  down; 

I  have  blasted  many  an  honored  name ; 

I  have  taken  virtue,  and  given  shame  •- 
I  have  tempted  the  youth  with  a  sip,  a  taste. 

Which  has  made  his  future  a  barren  waste. 

Far  greater  than  any  king  am  I, 

Or  than  any  army  beneath  the  sky : 

I  have  made  the  arm  of  the  driver  fail, 

And  sent  the  train  from  its  iron  rail ; 

I  have  made  good  ships  go  down  at  sea, 

And  the  shrieks  of  the  lost  were  sweet  to  me ; 

For  they  said,  ‘Behold,  how  great  you  be! 

Fame,  strength,  wealth,  genius,  before  you  fall. 

And  your  might  and  power  are  over  all.’ 

Ho !  ho  !  pale  brother,”  laughed  the  wine, 

‘Can  you  boast  of  deeds  as  great  as  mine?” 

Said  the  water  glass  :  “  I  can  not  boast 
\)f  a  king  dethroned,  or  a  murdered  host; 
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But  I  can  tell  of  hearts  that  were  sad,  5 

By  my  crystal  drops  made  light  and  glad ;  6 

Of  thirsts  I  have  quenched,  and  brows  I ’ve  laved  ;  v 
Of  hands  I  have  cooled,  and  souls  I ’ve  saved. 

I  have  leaped  through  the  valley,  dashed  down  the 
mountain, 

Slept  in  the  sunshine,  and  dripped  from  the  fountain ; 

I  have  burst  my  cloud  fetters  and  dropped  from  the  sky, 
Aud  everywhere  gladdened  the  landscape  and  eye. 

1  have  eased  the  hot  forehead  of  fever  and  pain, 

I  have  made  the  parched  meadows  grow  fertile  with 
grain ; 

I  can  tell  of  the  powerful  wheel  of  the  mill 
That  ground  out  the  flour,  and  turned  at  my  will; 

I  can  tell  of  manhood,  debased  by  you, 

That  I  have  uplifted  and  crowned  anew. 

I  cheer,  I  help,  I  strengthen  and  aid, 

I  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  maid ; 

I  set  the  chained  wine-captive  free, 

And  all  are  better  for  knowing  me.” 

These  are  the  tales  they  told  to  each  other, 

The  glass  of  wine  and  its  paler  brother, 

As  they  sat  together,  filled  to  the  brim, 

On  a  rich  man’s  table,  rim  to  rim. — Ella  Wheeler. 


THE  BABY’S  FIRST  TOOTH. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  just  finished  their  breakfast. 

Mr.  Jones  had  pushed  back  his  chair  and  was 
looking  under  the  lounge  for  his  boots.  Mrs.  Jones  sat 
at  the  table,  holding  the  infant  Jones  and  mechanically 
working  her  forefinger  in  its  mouth.  Suddenly  she 
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paused  in  the  motion,  threw  the  astonished  child  on  it* 
back,  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  pried  open  its  mouth, 
and  immediately  gasped  “  Ephraim  !  ”  Mr.  Jones,  who 
was  yet  on  his  knees  with  his  head  under  the  lounge,  at 
once  came  forth,  rapping  his  head  sharply  on  the  side 
of  the  lounge  as  he  did  so,  and,  getting  on  his  feet,  in¬ 
quired  what  was  the  matter.  “  O  Ephraim,”  said  she, 
the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  and  the  smiles  coursing 
up.  “  Why,  what  is  it,  Aramathea  ?  ”  said  the  astonished 
Mr.  Jones,  smartly  rubbing  his  head  where  it  had  come 
in  contact  with  the  lounge.  “Baby!  ”  she  gasped.  Mr. 
Jones  turned  pale  and  commenced  to  sweat.  “Baby! 
0,  O,  O  Ephraim  !  Baby  has — baby  has  got — a  little 
toothey,  oh  I  oh  !  ”  “  No !  ”  screamed  Mr.  Jones,  spread¬ 

ing  his  legs  apart,  dropping  his  chin  and  staring  at  the 
struggling  heir  with  all  his  might.  “  I  tell  you  it  is,” 
persisted  Mrs.  Jones,  with  a  slight  evidence  of  hysteria. 
“  Oh,  it  can ’t  be !  ”  protested  Mr.  Jones,  preparing  to 
swear  if  it  was  n’t.  “  Come  here  and  see  for  yourself,” 
said  Mrs.  Jones.  “  Open  its  ’ittle  mousy-wousy  for  its 
own  muzzer ;  that ’s  a  toody-woody ;  that ’s  a  blessed  'ittle 
’ump  o’  sugar.”  Thus  conjured,  the  heir  opened  its 
mouth  sufficiently  for  the  father  to  thrust  in  his 
finger,  and  that  gentleman  having  convinced  himself 
by  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  that  a  tooth  was 
there,  immediately  kicked  his  hat  across  the  room, 
buried  his  fist  in  the  lounge,  and  declared  with  much 
feeling  that  he  could  lick  the  individual  who  would  dare 
‘o  intimate  that  he  was  not  the  happiest  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then  he  gave  Mrs.  Jones  a  hearty  smack 
on  the  mouth  and  snatched  up  the  heir,  while  that  lady 
rushed  tremblingly  forth  after  Mrs.  Simmons,  who  lived 
next  door.  In  a  moment  Mrs.  Simmons  came  tearing 
in  as  if  she  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  right  behind 
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her  came  Miss  Simmons  at  a  speed  that  indicated  that 
she  had  been  ejected  from  two  guns.  Mrs.  Simmons  at 
once  snatched  the  heir  from  the  arms  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
hurried  it  to  the  window,  where  she  made  a  careful  and 
critical  examination  of  its  mouth,  while  Mrs.  Jones  held 
its  head  and  Mr.  Jones  danced  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  snapped  his  fingers  to  show  how  calm  he  was.  It 
having  been  ascertained  by  Mrs.  Simmons  that  the  tooth 
was  a  sound  one,  and  also  that  the  strongest  hopes  for 
its  future  could  be  entertained  on  account  of  its  coming 
in  the  new  of  the  moon,  Mrs.  Jones  got  out  the  necessary 
material  and  Mr.  Jones  at  once  proceeded  to  write  seven 
different  letters  to  as  many  persons,  unfolding  to  them 
the  event  of  the  morning  and  inviting  them  to  come  on 
as  soon  as  possible. — Danbury  News  Man. 


THE  BURNING  SHIP. 


Rapid  rate,  full  force.  There  will  also  be  found  passages  for  special  pitch. 
“ Fire”  should  be  uttered  with  explosive  force. 

rFHE  storm  o’er  the  ocean  flew  furious  and  fast, 

1  And  the  waves  rose  in  foam  at  the  voice  of  the  blast 
And  heavily  labored  the  gale-beaten  ship, 

Like  a  stout-hearted  swimmer,  the  spray  at  his  lip ; 

And  dark  was  the  sky  o’er  the  mariner’s  path, 

Save  when  the  wild  lightning  illumined  in  wrath. 

A  young  mother  knelt  in  the  cabin  below, 

And  pressing  her  babe  to  her  bosom  of  snow, 

She  prayed  to  her  God,  ’mid  the  hurricane  wild, 

“  O  Father,  have  mercy,  look  down  on  my  child  !  ” 

It  passed,— the  fierce  whirlwind  careered  on  its  way, 
And  the  ship  like  an  arrow  divided  the  spray; 
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Her  sails  glimmered  white  in  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
And  the-  wind  up  aloft  seemed  to  whistle  a  tune, — to 
whistle  a  tune. 

There  was  joy  in  the  ship  as  she  furrowed  the  foam, 

For  fond  hearts  within  her  were  dreaming  of  home. 

The  young  mother  pressed  her  fond  babe  to  her  breast, 
And  the  husband  sat  cheerily  down  by  her  side, 

And  looked  with  delight  on  the  face  of  his  bride. 

“  Oh,  happy,”  said  he,  “  when  our  roaming  is  o’er, 

W e  ’ll  dwell  in  our  cottage  that  stands  by  the  shore. 
Already  in  fancy  its  roof  I  descry, 

And  the  smoke  of  its  hearth  curling  up  to  the  sky; 

Its  garden  so  green,  and  its  vine-covered  wall ; 

The  kind  friends  awaiting  to  welcome  us  all, 

And  the  children  that  sport  by  the  old  oaken  tree.” 

Ah  gently  the  ship  glided  over  the  sea ! 

Hark !  what  was  that  ?  Hark !  Hark  to  the  shout ! 

“  Fire !  ”  Then  a  tramp  and  a  rout,  and  a  tumult  of 
voices  uprose  on  the  air ; — 

And  the  mother  knelt  down,  and  the  half-spoken  prayer 
That  she  offered  to  God  in  her  agony  wild, 

Was,  “  Father,  have  mercy,  look  down  on  my  child  !  ” 
She  flew  to  her  husband,  she  clung  to  his  side, 

Oh  there  was  her  refuge  whate’er  might  betide. 

“  Fire !  ”  “  Fire !  ”  It  was  raging  above  and  below ; — • 

And  the  cheeks  of  the  sailors  grew  pale  at  the  sight, 
And  their  eyes  glistened  wild  in  the  glare  of  the  light. 
’T  was  vain  o’er  the  ravage  the  waters  to  drip  ; 

The  pitiless  flame  was  the  lord  of  the  ship, 

And  the  smoke  in  thick  wreaths  mounted  higher  and 
higher. 

'*  O  God,  it  is  fearful  to  perish  by  fire.” 

Alone  with  destruction,  alone  on  the  sea, 

*  Great  Father  of  mercy,  our  hope  is  in  the#.” 
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Sad  at  heart  and  resigned,  yet  undaunted  and  brav«. 
They  lowered  the  boat,  a  mere  speck  on  the  wave. 

First  entered  the  mother,  enfolding  her  child : 

It  knew  she  caressed  it,  looked  upward  and  smiled. 
Cold,  cold  was  the  night  as  they  drifted  away, 

And  mistily  dawned  o’er  the  pathway  the  day; — 

And  they  prayed  for  the  light,  and  at  noontide  about. 
The  sun  o’er  the  waters  shone  joyously  out. 

“  Ho  !  a  sail !  Ho  !  a  sail !  ”  cried  the  man  at  the  lea, 

“  Ho  !  a  sail !  ”  and  they  turned  their  glad  eyes  o’er  thj 

sea. 

“  They  see  us,  they  see  us,  the  signal  is  waved ! 

They  bear  down  upon  us,  they  bear  down  upon  us : 
Huzza!  we  are  saved.” 


THE  INDIAN  CHIEF  TO  THE  WHITE 
SETTLER. 

n  'HINK  of  the  country  for  which  the  Indians  fought! 
J-  Who  can  blame  them  ?  As  Philip  looked  down 
from  his  seat  on  Mount  Hope,  that  glorious  eminence, 
that 

- “  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ornius  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,” — 

as  he  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  lovely  scene  which 
spread  beneath,  at  a  summer  sunset,  the  distant  hill-tops 
glittering  as  with  fire,  the  slanting  beams  streaming 
across  the  waters,  the  broad  plains,  the  island  groups, 
the  majestic  forest, — could  he  be  blamed  if  his  heart 
burned  within  him,  as  he  beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no 
tardy  process,  from  beneath  his  control,  into  the  hands 
if  the  stranger'  ? 
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As  the  river  chieftains — the  lords  of  the  waterfalls  and 
the  mountains — ranged  this  lovely  valley,  can  it  be  Avon- 
dered  at,  if  they  beheld  Avith  bitterness  the  forest  dis¬ 
appearing  beneath  the  settler’s  axe — the  fishing-place 
disturbed  by  his  saw-mills?  Can  Ave  not  fancy  the  feel¬ 
ings  Avith  Avhich  some  strong-minded  savage,  the  chief  of 
the  Pocomtuck  Indians,  Avho  should  have  ascended  the 
summit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain,  (rising  as  it  does 
before  us,  at  this  moment,  in  all  its  loveliness  and  gran¬ 
deur’,) — in  company  with  a  friendly  settler, — contem¬ 
plating  the  progress  already  made  by  the  Avhite  man,  and 
marking  the  gigantic  strides  with  which  he  was  advancing 
into  the  Avilderness,  should  fold  his  arms  and  say, 
“  White  man,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and 
thee!  I  quit  not  the  land  of  my  fathers,  but  with  my 
life.  In  those  Avoods,  where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow,  I 
will  still  hunt  the  deer ;  over  yonder  waters  I  will  still 
glide,  unrestrained,  in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dash¬ 
ing  waterfalls  I  will  still  lay  up  my  Avinter’s  store  of 
food  ;  on  these  fertile  meadoAA'S  I  will  still  plant  my  corn. 

“  Stranger,  the  land  is  mine !  I  understand  not  these 
paper  rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent,  when,  as  thou 
sayest,  these  broad  regions  were  purchased,  for  a  feAV 
baubles,  of  my  fathers.  They  could  sell  Avhat  Avas  theirs: 
they  could  sell  no  more.  How  could  my  father  sell  that 
which  the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  into  the  Avorld  to  live 
upon  ?  They  knew  not  Avhat  they  did. 

“  The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant, — few  and  fe©- 
blfe,  and  asked  to  lie  doAvn  on  the  red  man’s  bear-skin,  and 
warm  himself  at  the  red  man’s  fire,  and  have  a  little 
oiece  of  land  to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and  children  ; 
and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and 
spreads  out  his  parchments  over  the  whole,  and  says,  ‘  It 
ia  mine.’ 
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“  Stranger!  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great 
Spirit  has  not  made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison 
in  the  white  man’s  cup ;  the  white  man’s  dog  barks  at 
the  red  man’s  heels.  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my 
fathers,  whither  shall  I  fly  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south, 
and  dwell  among  the  graves  of  the  Pequots  ?  Shall  I 
wander  to  the  west,  the  fierce  Mohawk — the  man-eater — 
is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east,  the  great  water  is 
before  me-  No,  stranger ;  here  I  have  lived,  and  here 
will  I  die;  and  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war 
between  me  and  thee. 

“  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction ;  for  that 
alone  I  thank  thee.  And  now  take  heed  to  thy  steps ; 
the  red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  thou  goest  forth  by  day, 
my  bullet  shall  whistle  past  thee  ;  when  thou  liest  down 
by  night,  my  knife  is  at  thy  throat.  The  noonday  sun 
shall  not  discover  thy  enemy,  and  the  darkness  of  mid¬ 
night  shall  not  protect  thy  rest.  Thou  shalt  plant  in 
terror,  and  I  will  reap  in  blood  ;  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth 
with  corn,  and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes;  thou  shalt  go 
forth  with  the  sickle,  and  I  will  follow  after  with  the 
scalping-knife;  thou  shalt  build,  and  I  will  burn, — till 
the  white  man  or  the  Indian  perish  from  the  land.  Go 
thy  way  for  this  time  in  safety, — but  remember,  stranger, 

1 here  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee.” 

Edward  Everett. 


IF  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT. 

IF  I  should  die  to-night, 

My  friends  would  look  upon  my  quiet  face 
Before  they  laid  it  in  its  resting-place, 

And  deem  that  death  had  left  it  almost  fair; 
And,  laying  snow-white  flowers  against  my  hair, 
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Would  smooth  it  down  with  tearful  tenderness 
And  fold  my  hands  with  lingering  caress  ; 

Poor  hands,  so  empty  and  so  cold  to-night  I 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 

My  friends  would  call  to  mind,  with  loving  thought, 
Some  kindly  deed  the  icy  hand  had  wrought ; 

Some  gentle  word  the  frozen  lips  had  said  ; 

Errands  on  which  the  willing  feet  had  sped. 

The  memory  of  my  selfishness  and  pride, 

My  hasty  words,  would  all  be  put  aside, 

And  so  I  should  be  loved  and  mourned  to-night. 

If  I  should  die  to-night, 

Even  hearts  estranged  would  turn  once  more  to  me 
Recalling  other  days  remorsefully. 

The  eyes  that  chill  me  with  averted  glance 
Would  look  upon  me  as  of  yore,  perchance, 

And  soften  in  the  old,  familiar  way ; 

For  who  could  war  with  dumb,  unconscious  clay? 

So  I  might  rest,  forgiven  of  all,  to-night. 

O  friends  !  I  pray  to-night, 

Keep  not  your  kisses  for  my  dead,  cold  brow. 

The  way  is  lonely  ;  let  me  feel  them  now. 

Think  gently  of  me  ;  I  am  travel-worn  ; 

My  faltering  feet  are  pierced  with  many  a  thorn. 
Forgive,  O  hearts  estranged,  forgive,  I  plead  ! 

When  dreamless  rest  is  mine  I  shall  not  need 
The  tenderness  for  which  I  long  to-night. 
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THE  SENATOR’S  DILEMMA. 

OUR  Senator  was  a  man  who,  by  mere  force  of  charac 
ter,  apart  from  the  adventitious  aids  of  culture  and 
refinement,  had  attained  wealth  and  position.  He  found 
it  agreeable,  as  so  many  other  Americans  have  done,  to 
take  a  trip  abroad. 

He  chanced  to  be  in  Florence  during  the  recent  strug¬ 
gle  for  Italian  independence.  While  there,  he  met  a  re¬ 
markably  brilliant  woman,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  liberal  part  of  Florentine  society,  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Cica.  She  did  not  speak  the  best 
English  in  the  world  ;  yet  that  could  not  account  for  all 
the  singular  remarks  which  she  made.  Still  less  could 
it  account  for  the  tender  interest  of  her  manner.  She 
had  remarkably  bright  eyes.  Why  wandered  those  eyes 
so  often  to  his,  and  why  did  they  beam  with  such  devo¬ 
tion — beaming  for  a  moment  only  to  fall  in  sweet  innocent 
confusion  ?  La  Cica  had  the  most  fascinating  manners, 
yet  they  were  often  perplexing  to  the  Senator’s  soul. 

“  The  Countess,”  he  thought,  “  is  a  most  remarkably 
fine  woman  ;  but  she  does  use  her  eyes  uncommon,  and  I 
do  wish  she  would  n’t  be  quite  so  demonstrative.” 

At  last  the  Senator  came  to  this  conclusion :  La  Cica 
was  desperately  in  love  with  him. 

She  appeared  to  be  a  widow.  Now  if  the  poor  Cica 
was  hopelessly  in  love,  it  must  be  stopped  at  once.  For 
he  was  a  married  man,  and  his  good  lady  still  lived,  with 
a  very  large  family,  most  of  the  members  of  which  had 
grown  sp. 

La  Cica  ought  to  know  this.  She  ought  indeed.  But 
let  the  knowledge  be  given  delicately,  not  abruptly. 

On  the  following  evening  they  walked  on  the  balcony 
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)f  La  Cica’s  noble  residence.  She  was  sentimental,  de¬ 
voted,  charming. 

The  conversation  of  a  fascinating  woman  does  not  look 
so  well  when  reported  as  it  is  when  uttered.  Her  power 
is  in  her  tone,  her  glance,  her  manner.  Who  can  catch 
the  evanescent  beauty  of  her  expression  or  the  deep  ten 
derness  of  her  well-modulated  voice  ?  Who  indeed  ? 

“  Does  ze  scene  please  you,  my  Senator?” 

“Very  much  indeed.” 

“  Youar  countrymen  haf  tol  me  zey  would  like  to  stay 
here  alloway.” 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  place.” 

“  Did  you  aiver  see  any  thin  moaire  loafely  ?  ”  And 
the  Countess  looked  full  in  his  face. 

“  Never,”  said  the  Senator,  earnestly.  The  next 
instant  he  blushed.  He  had  been  betrayed  into  a  com¬ 
pliment. 

The  Countess  sighed. 

“  Helas !  my  Senator,  that  it  is  not  pairmitted  to  moar- 
ials  to  sociate  as  zey  would  laike.” 

“‘Your  Senator,’”  thought  the  gentleman  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  “  how  fond,  how  tender — poor  thing !  poor 
thing !  ” 

“  I  wish  that  Italy  was  nearer  to  the  States,”  said  he. 

“How  I  adamiar  youar  style  of  mind,  so  differente 
from  ze  Italiana.  You  are  so  stong — so  nobile.  Yet 
would  I  laike  to  see  moar  of  ze  poetic  in  you.” 

“  I  always  loved  poetry,  marm,”  said  the  Senator,  des¬ 
perately. 

“Ah — good — nais — eccelente.  I  am  plees  at  zat,”  cried 
the  Countess,  with  much  animation.  “  You  would  loafe 
it  more  eef  you  knew  Italiano.  Your  langua  ees  not 
sufficiente  musicale  for  poatry.” 

“  It  is  not  so  soft  a  language  as  the  J-talian.” 
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“  Ah — no — not  so  soft.  Very  well.  And  what  theenka 
you  of  ze  Italiano  ?  ” 

“  The  sweetest  language  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  born 
days.” 

“Ah,  now — you  hev  not  heard  much  of  ze  Italiano, 
my  Senator.” 

“  I  have  heard  you  speak  often,”  said  the  Senator, 
naively. 

“  Ah,  you  compliment !  I  sot  you  was  aboove  flattera.” 

And  the  Countess  playfully  tapped  his  arm  with  her 
little  fan. 

“  What  Ingelis  poet  do  you  loafe  best  ?  * 

“  Poet  ?  English  poet  ?  ”  said  the  Senator,  with  some 
surprise.  “  Oh — why,  marm,  I  think  Watts  is  about  the 
best  of  the  lot !  ” 

“Watt?  Was  he  a  poet?  I  did  not  know  zat.  He 
who  invented  ze  stim-injaine  ?  And  yet  if  he  was  a  poet 
it  is  naturale  zat  you  loafe  him  best.” 

“Steam-engine?  Oh  no  !  This  one  was  a  minister.” 

“A  meeneestaire  ?  Ah  !  an  abbe  ?  I  know  him  not. 
Yet  I  haf  read  mos  of  all  youar  poets.” 

“  He  made  up  hymns,  marm,  and  psalms — for  in¬ 
stance  :  ‘  Watts’  Divine  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.’  ” 

“Songs?  Spirituelle?  Ah,  I  mus  at  once  procuaire 
ze  works  of  Watt,  which  was  favorit  poet  of  my  Senator.” 

“A  lady  of  such  intelligence  as  you  would  like  the 
poet  Watts,”  said  the  Senator,  firmly.  “  He  is  the  best 
known  by  far  of  all  our  poets.” 

“  What  ?  better  zan  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bairon  ? 
You  much  surprass  me.” 

“  Better  known  and  better  loved  than  the  whole  lot. 
Why,  his  poetry  is  known  by  heart  through  all  England 
and  America.” 

“  Merciful  heaven  !  what  you  tell  me !  ees  eet  poeibl  1 
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An  yet  he  is  not  known  here  efen  by  name.  It  would 
please  me  mooch,  my  Senator,  to  haire  you  make  one 
quotatione.  Know  you  Watt  ?  Tell  me  some  words  of 
his  which  I  may  remembaire.” 

“  I  have  a  shocking  bad  memory.” 

“  Bad  memora  !  Oh,  but  you  remember  somethin,  zis 
most  beautiful  charm  nait — you  haf  a  nobile  soul — you 
must  be  affecta  by  beauty — by  ze  ideal.  Make  for  me 
one  quotatione.” 

And  she  rested  her  little  hand  on  the  Senator’s  arm, 
and  looked  up  imploringly  in  his  face. 

The  Senator  looked  foolish.  He  felt  even  more  so. 
Here  was  a  beautiful  woman,  by  act  and  look  showing  a 
tender  interest  in  him.  Perplexing — but  very  flattering 
after  all.  So  he  replied  : 

“  You  will  not  let  me  refuse  you  any  thing.” 

“Aha!  you  are  vera  willin  to  refuse.  It  is  difficulty 
for  me  to  excitare  youar  regards.  You  are  fill  with  the 
grands  ideas.  But  come — will  you  spik  for  me  som  from 
your  favorit  Watt?” 

“  Well,  if  you  wdsh  it  so  much,”  said  the  Senator, 
kindly,  and  he  hesitated. 

“  Ah — I  do  wish  it  so  much  !  ” 

“  Ehem !  ” 

“  Begin,”  said  the  Countess.  “Behold  me.  I  listen. 
I  hear  everysin,  and  will  remember  it  forava.” 

The  only  thing  that  the  Senator  could  think  of  was 
the  verse  which  had  been  running  in  his  head  for  the 
last  few  days,  its  measured  rhythm  keeping  time  with 
every  occupation : 

“  ‘  My  willing  soul  would  stay —  ’  ” 

“Stop  one  moment,”  said  the  Countess.  “I  weesh  to 
learn  it  from  you ;  ”  and  she  looked  fondly  and  tenderly 
up,  but  instantly  dropped  her  eyes. 
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“  ‘  Ma  willina  sol  wooda  sta —  ’  ” 

“  ‘  In  such  a  frame  as  this,’  ”  prompted  the  Senator. 

‘“Een  socha  framas  zees.’  Wait — ‘  Ma  willina  soJ 
wooda  sta  in  socha  framas  zees.’  Ah,  appropriat !  but 
could  I  hope  zat  you  were  true  to  zose  lines,  my  Senator  ? 
Well  ?  ” 

“And  sit  and  sing  herself  away,”  said  the  Senator,  in 
a  faltering  voice,  and  breaking  out  into  a  cold  perspira¬ 
tion  for  fear  of  committing  himself  by  such  uncommonly 
strong  language. 

“  ‘  Ansit  ansin  hassaf  awai,’  ”  repeated  the  Countess, 
her  face  lighting  up  with  a  sweetly  conscious  expression. 

The  Senator  paused. 

“  I — ehem  !  I  forget.” 

“  Forget  ?  Impossible  !  ” 

“  I  do  really.” 

“  Ah  now  !  Forget  ?  I  see  by  your  face — you  desava. 
Say  on.” 

The  Countess  again  gently  touched  his  arm  with  both 
ker  little  hands,  and  held  it  as  though  she  would  clasp  it. 

“  Have  you  fear  ?  Ah,  cruel !  ” 

The  Senator  turned  pale,  but  finding  refusal  impossi¬ 
ble,  boldly  finished : 

“  ‘  To  everlasting  bliss  ’ — there !  ” 

“  ‘  To  affarlastin  blees  thar.’  Stop.  I  repeat  it  all. 

‘  My  willina  sol  wooda  sta  in  socha  frame  as  zees,  ansit 
ansin  hassaf  awai  to  affarlastin  blees  thar.’  Am  I  right  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Senator,  meekly. 

“  I  knew  you  were  a  poetic  sola,”  said  the  Countess, 
confidingly.  “  You  air  honesto — true — you  cannot  de- 
save.  When  you  spik  I  can  beliv  you.  Ah,  my  Sena¬ 
tor  !  an  you  can  spik  zis  poatry  ! — at  soch  a  toime !  I 
nefare  knew  befoare  zat  you  so  impassione ) — an  you  air 
»o  artaful !  You  breeng  ze  confersazione  to  beauty — to 
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poatry — to  ze  poet  Watt — so  you  may  spik  verses  mos 
impassione !  Ah !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Santissima 
madre !  how  I  wish  you  spik  Italiano.” 

The  Countess  drew  nearer  to  him,  but  her  approach 
ouly  deepened  his  perplexity. 

“  How  that  poor  thing  does  love  me !  ”  sighed  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  “  Law  bless  it !  she  can ’t  help  it — can ’t  help  it 
nohow.  She  is  a  goner ;  and  what  can  I  do  ?  I  ’ll  have 
to  leave  Florence.” 

The  Countess  was  standing  close  beside  him  in  a  tender 
mood  waiting  for  him  to  break  the  silence.  How  could  he  ? 
He  had  been  uttering  words  which  sounded  to  her  like 
love  ;  and  she — “  a  widow  !  a  widow  !  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  ” 

There  was  a  pause.  The  longer  it  lasted  the  more 
awkward  the  Senator  felt.  What  upon  earth  was  he  to 
do  or  say  ?  What  business  had  he  to  go  and  quote 
poetry  to  widows?  What  an  old  fool  he  must  be  !  But 
the  Countess  was  very  far  from  feeling  awkward.  As¬ 
suming  an  elegant  attitude  she  looked  up,  her  face  ex¬ 
pressing  the  tenderest  solicitude. 

“  What  ails  my  Senator  ?  ” 

“  Why,  the  fact  is,  marrn— I  feel  sad — at  leaving  Flo¬ 
rence.  I  must  go  shortly.  My  wife  has  written  sum¬ 
moning  me  home.  The  children  are  down  with  the 
measles.” 

Oh,  base  fabrication  !  Oh,  false  Senator !  There 
wasn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  that  last  remark.  You  spoke 
60  because  you  wished  La  Cica  to  know  that  you  had  a  wife 
and  family.  Yet  it  was  very  badly  done. 

La  Cica  changed  neither  her  attitude  nor  her  expres¬ 
sion.  Evidently  the  existence  of  his  wife,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  situation  of  his  unfortunate  children,  awaked  n« 
sympathy. 
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“  But  my  Senator — did  you  Dot  say  you  wooda  seeng 
yousellef  away  to  affarlasteen  belees  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  marm,  it  was  a  quotation — only  a  quotation.” 
But  at  this  critical  juncture  the  conversation  was 
broken  up  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  ladies  and  gen 
llemen. — James  De  Mille. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

A  THANKSGIVING  POEM. 

IT  is  Thanksgiving  morning,  and  near  and  far  away, 
The  glad  church  bells  are  ringing  to  hail  Thanks¬ 
giving  day ; 

With  their  silvery  entreaty,  they  call  the  heart  to  prayer, 
From  traffic  and  from  labor,  from  merriment  and  care. 

And  in  one  ancient  dwelling,  whose  walls,  time-stained 
and  gray, 

Remember  in  their  silence  the  bullets  of  that  day, 

When  from  Lexington  to  Concord  a  thrilling  message 
ran, 

And  behind  each  hedge  and  tree-boll  there  lurked  an 
earnest  man, 

A  man  whose  life  was  ready,  held  in  unshrinking  hand. 
To  be  offered  up  for  Liberty,  for  God,  and  Native  Land 
In  that  time-honored  dwelling  an  ancient  couple  wait, 

To  hear  their  children’s  voices  make  music  at  the  gate. 

“Are  all  things  ready,  Mary  ?  ”  the  old  man’s  eyes  were 
dim, 

And  the  face  he  sees  is  lovely  with  girlhood’s  flush  to 
him. 
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Tt  was  Thanksgiving  morning,  just  fifty  years  ago, 

When  o’er  that  ancient  threshold  in  raiment  white  as 
snow, 

With  cheeks  rose-bud  with  blushes,  and  eyes  as  violets 
blue, 

And  face  so  fresh  and  innocent,  and  heart  so  leal  and 
true ; 

A  fragile  little  blossom,  that  blossomed  at  his  side, 

She  came  there  first  beside  him — he  brought  her  home 
his  bride. 

“  All  things  are  ready,  Richard,”  she  said,  and  then  she 
thought 

Of  their  fifty  years  together,  and  the  changes  they  had 
brought. 

She  remembered  how  her  babes  had  played  about  her 
there, 

With  the  sunshine’s  shifting  splendor  in  their  curling, 
golden  hair. 

And  when  they ’d  tired  of  playing,  and  slept  upon  her 
breast, 

What  prayers  she  said  above  them,  while  she  lulled  them 
to  rest. 

Where  are  those  children’s  faces?  she  almost  thought  to 
see 

Blue  eyes  and  golden  ringlets  still  glinting  at  her  knee. 

The  years  have  wrought  strange  marvels — the  children 
are  no  more, 

No  more  their  frolic-footsteps  fly  through  the  open  door. 

Five  men,  toil-worn  and  weary,  five  women  bowed  with 
care — 

Are  these  the  merry  children,  with  the  sunshine  in  their 
hair? 
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She  tries  to  smile,  Thanksgiving  is  the  time  for  joyous 
cheer — 

And  the  old  man  does  not  see  her  as  she  wipes  away  a 
tear. 

“  Had  you  thought  about  it,  Richard,  how  the  children 
have  grown  old ; 

How  they ’ve  left  their  youth  behind  them,  like  a  story 
that  is  told  ? 

“  Last  time  I  saw  our  Martha  her  hair  was  gray  as  mine; 

Will’s  chestnut  curls  are  turning,  and  Ralph  is  forty-nine. 

It ’s  all  the  better,  Richard,  we  sha  n’t  be  long  apart ; 

In  the  land  where  we  are  going  I  sometimes  think  my 
heart 

“  Will  miss  the  children’s  voices,  and  be  lonely  till  they 
come ; 

But  we  sha  n’t  have  long  to  wait,  dear,  for  the  children 
coming  home.” 

They  sat  a  little  longer,  in  a  silence  like  a  prayer, 

Waiting  together,  hand  in  hand — God’s  angel  found 
them  there. 

In  the  bright  Thanksgiving  morning,  fifty  changeful 
years  ago, 

She  had  crossed  that  ancient  threshold,  in  her  raiment 
white  as  snow. 

Now  her  husband  led  her  onward,  as  in  youth-time,  hand 
in  hand, 

Till  they  crossed  another  threshold — entered  on  that 
other  land, 

Where  the  fountains  flow  forever,  where  the  many  man¬ 
sions  be, 

A.nd  the  fruit  of  life  hangs  glowing  from  the  boughs  of 
every  trar 
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In  the  oold  November  sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 

Sons  and  daughters  stood  in  silence,  gathered  there  from 
far  away, 

Neath  the  old  familiar  roof-tree;  but  they  dared  not 
mourn  or  weep 

For  the  two  they  found  together — those  dead  faces  calm 
as  sleep. 

Silently  they  kissed  each  other,  silently  they  knelt  to 
pray, 

Lifting  up  their  hearts  to  heaven  on  the  blest  Thanks¬ 
giving  day. 

Years  are  short  and  cares  are  heavy — soon  they  ’ll  lay 
their  burden  down ; 

Ha  who  helps  the  cross  to  carry  shall  be  first  to  wear  the 
crown. 

They  shall  keep  their  best  Thanksgiving  when  their  tired 
feet  cease  to  roam, 

Where  the  parents  still  are  waiting  for  the  children  com« 
ing  home. 


THE  BARON’S  LAST  BANQUET. 

O’ER  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its  latest 
ray, 

Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,  a  dying  warrior  lay, — 
The  stern  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  frame  had  ne  ’er 
been  bent 

By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength  had 
spent. 

“  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say  my  days  of  life 
are  o’er  ; 

That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed  and  lead  my  band 
no  more : 
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They  come,  and,  to  my  beard,  they  dare  to  tell  me  now 
that  I, 

Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  born,  that  I, — ha  I  ha ! 
— must  die. 

“  And  what  is  death  ?  I  ’ve  dared  him  oft,  before  the 
Paynim  spear ; 

Think  ye  he ’s  entered  at  my  gate, — has  come  to  seek  me 
here  ? 

I ’ve  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight 
was  raging  hot ; — 

I  ’ll  try  his  might,  I  ’ll  brave  his  power ;  defy,  and  fear 
him  not. 

“  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  cul- 
verin  ; 

Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed  ;  call  every  vassal  in  ; 

Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall;  the  banquet  board 
prepare ; 

Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor 
there !  ” 

An  hundred  hands  were  busy  then:  the  banquet  forth 
was  spread, 

And  rung  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martial 
tread  ; 

While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery,  along  the  vaulted 
wall, 

Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear,  o’er  the 
proud  old  Gothic  hall. 

Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate,  the  mailed  re¬ 
tainers  poured, 

On  through  the  portal’s  frowning  arch,  and  thronged 
around  the  board  ; 
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While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair 
of  state, 

Armed  cap-a-pie,  stern  Rudiger,  with  girded  falchion,  sate. 

“  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men ;  pour  forth  the  cheering 
wine ; 

There ’s  life  and  strength  in  every  drop ; — thanksgiving 
to  the  vine ! 

Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  ?  mine  eyes  are  waxing 
dim ; 

Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet  to  the 
brim. 

“  Ye  ’re  there,  but  yet  I  see  you  not ;  draw  forth  each 
trusty  sword, 

And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel  clash  once  around 
my  board ; 

I  hear  it  faintly ; — louder  yet !  What  clogs  my  heavy 
breath  ? 

Up,  all !  and  shout  for  Rudiger,  ‘Defiance  unto  death!’” 

Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a 
deafening  cry, 

That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags 
on  high. 

“  Ho  !  cravens !  do  ye  fear  him  ?  Slaves !  traitors !  have 
ye  flown  ? 

Ho !  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone  ? 

“  But  I  defy  him ;  let  him  come !  ”  Down  rang  the 
massy  cup, 

While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing 
half-way  up ; 

&.nd,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling 
on  his  head, 

There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat, 
— dead !  Albert  G.  Greene. 
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THE  CYNIC. 


1HE  Cynic  is  one  who  never  sees  a  good  quality  in  a 


-L  man.  and  never  fails  to  see  a  bad  one.  He  is  the 
human  owl,  vigilant  in  darkness  and  blind  to  light, 
mousing  for  vermin,  and  never  seeing  noble  game. 

The  Cynic  puts  all  human  actions  into  only  two  classes 
— openly  bad,  and  secretly  bad.  All  virtue,  and  gener¬ 
osity,  and  disinterestedness,  are  merely  the  appearance 
of  good,  but  selfish  at  the  bottom.  He  holds  that  n  > 
man  does  a  good  thing  except  for  profit.  The  effect  of' 
his  conversation  upon  your  feelings  is  to  chill  and  sear 
them  ;  to  send  you  away  sour  and  morose. 

His  criticisms  and  innuendoes  fall  indiscriminately 
upon  every  lovely  thing,  like  frost  upon  the  flowers.  It' 
Mr.  A.  is  pronounced  a  religious  man,  he  will  reply : 
yes,  on  Sundays.  Mr.  B.  has  just  joined  the  church  : 
certainly  ;  the  elections  are  coming  on.  The  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  called  an  example  of  diligence :  it  is  his 
trade.  Such  a  man  is  generous :  of  other  men’s  money. 
This  man  is  obliging :  to  lull  suspicion  and  cheat  you. 
That  man  is  upright :  because  he  is  green. 

Thus  his  eye  strains  out  every  good  quality,  and  takes 
in  only  the  bad.  To  him  religion  is  hypocrisy,  honesty 
a  preparation  for  fraud,  virtue  only  a  want  of  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  undeniable  purity,  asceticism.  The  livelong 
day  he  will  coolly  sit  with  sneering  lip,  transfixing  every 
character  that  is  presented. 

It  is  impossible  to  indulge  in  such  habitual  severity  of 
opinion  upon  our  fellow-men,  without  injuring  the  ten¬ 
derness  and  delicacy  of  our  own  feelings.  A  man  will 
be  what  his  most  cherished  feelings  are.  If  he  encourage 
*  noble  generosity,  every  feeling  will  be  enriched  by  it ; 
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if  he  nurse  bitter  and  envenomed  thoughts,  his  own  spirit 
will  absorb  the  poison,  and  he  will  crawl  among  men 
as  a  burnished  adder,  whose  life  is  mischief,  and  whose 
errand  is  death. 

He  who  hunts  for  flowefs  will  find  flowers;  and  he 
who  loves  weeds  may  find  weeds. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  man,  who  is  not  himself 
morally  diseased,  will  have  a  relish  for  disease  in  others. 
Reject  then  the  morbid  ambition  of  the  Cynic,  or  cease 
to  call  yourself  a  man. — H.  W.  Beecher. 


THE  EAGLE’S  ROCK. 


>rP  WAS  the  Golden  Eagle’s  Rock, 

J-  Craggy  and  wild  and  lone, 

Where  he  sat  in  state,  with  his  royal  mate, 

On  his  undisputed  throne. 

High  on  the  dizzy  steep 

Did  their  blood-stained  eyrie  lie, 

Where  the  white  bones  told  who  had  robbed  the  fold 
When  the  shepherd  was  not  by. 

Well  might  the  spoilers  gloat 
At  ease  in  their  fortress  gray, 

For  never  had  man,  since  the  world  began, 
Clambered  its  height  half-way  ! 

A.nd  the  Golden  Eagle  stood 
Eying  the  noon-day  sun, 

Till  the  clamoring  cry  of  his  nestlings  nigh, 

Charged  him  with  work  undone ; 
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And  his  mighty  wings  are  spread, 

And  he  sweepeth  down  chasms  wide ; 

And  his  fierce  eyes  gleam  by  the  mountain  stream, 
And  he  scours  the  hill’s  green  side. 

Then  o’er  a  shady  glen 

Doth  the  bold  marauder  sail, 

Where  villagers  gay  hold  a  festa\  day 
Down  in  their  verdant  vale. 

Apart  from  a  joyous  group 
A  mother  her  darling  bears  ; 

With  happy  smiles  at  his  baby  wiles. 

His  innocent  mirth  she  shares. 

Then  she  sits  on  the  velvet  sward, 

Shaded  by  trees  at  noon, 

And  rocks  him  to  rest  on  her  loving  breast, 
Singing  a  low,  sweet  tune. 

Now  on  the  soft  green  turf 

That  mother  her  babe  doth  lay, 

While  over  its  head  is  a  watcher  dread, 

In  that  dark  spot  in  the  sky. 

She  kisses  its  cherub  cheek, 

And  leaves  it  awhile;  ah,  woe! 

For  broader  above,  o’er  her  gentle  dove, 

That  terrible  spot  doth  grow. 

Hushed  was  the  peasants’  mirth, 

And  the  stoutest  they  stood  aghast ; 

And  the  wail  of  despair,  it  rent  the  air, 

As  the  eagle  o’er  them  passed. 
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He  has  stolen  the  pretty  child, 

All  in  its  rosy  sleep  ; 

And  bears  it  in  might,  with  ponderous  flight, 
Straight  towards  his  castle-keep ! 

Whose  is  that  up-turned  face, 

White  as  the  mountain  snow? 

Horror  is  there,  and  blank  despair. 

Speechless  and  tearless  woe ; — 

Pale  are  those  bloodless  lips ; 

But  lo !  in  that  mother’s  eye 
There  flashetli  the  light  of  love’s  great  might. 
Stronger  than  agony. 

She  darts  from  the  wailing  throng, 

Her  coming  is  like  the  wind ; 

The  weeping  loud  of  the  noisy  crowd 
Dieth  away  behind. 

She  rushetli  o’er  field  and  fell, 

Her  footsteps  at  hindrance  mock ; 

She  startles  the  snake  in  the  rustling  brake. 
And  reacheth  the  Eagle’s  rock. 

Mother,  go  home  and  weep! 

What  canst  thou  farther  do  ? 

Over  thy  head,  immense  and  dread, 

Frowneth  the  mountain  blue. 

Sorrow  hath  made  her  mad  ; 

She  scaleth  the  rough  rock’s  side, 

Now  passing  the  edge  of  a  shelving  ledge, 

And  now  on  a  platform  wide. 
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Onward  and  upward  still, 

Scarce  doth  she  pause  for  breath ; 

Woman,  beware!  thou  hast  not  there 
“  A  step  between  thee  and  death !  ” 

Scrambling  up  fearful  crags, 

Still  doth  she  higher  go ; 

Close  let  her  cling  !  the  loose  stones  ring 
Clatt’ring  to  depths  below. 

First  of  the  breathless  crowds, 

Flocking  in  haste  beneath, 

A  son  of  the  wave,  high-souled  and  brave, 

Dasheth  across  the  heath. 

He  follows  her  upward  flight, 

Yes,  till  his  eyes  grow  dim  ; 

In  the  fierce  storm-blast  he  has  topped  the  masC 
But  this  is  no  place  for  him. 

So  he  must  softly  creep 

Down  from  the  heights  above ; 

His  heart  it  is  true,  but  he  never  knew 
The  might  of  a  mother’s  love. 

Higher  she  mounts !  she  climbs 

Where  the  wild  goat  fears  to  stand  ; 

Death  follows  behind,  fleet,  fleet  as  the  wind, 

Still  she  eludes  his  hand  ! 

She  reacheth  the  fearful  wall 
Under  the  great  rock’s  brow, 

Where  the  ivy  has  clung,  and  has  swayed  and  swjng 
From  earliest  time  till  now. 
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Clamb’ring  the  net-work  old, 

Which  its  twining  stems  have  wrought, 

She  wrestles  in  prayer  with  her  Maker  there ; 

Doth  she  “  fear  God  for  naught  ?  ” 

Niagara’s  awful  flood 

Is  spanned  by  a  radiant  bow ; 

And  joy,  she  springs,  on  her  sunny  wings. 

From  the  blackest  tide  of  woe. 

And  the  cry  of  that  mother’s  heart 
Is  heard,  and  her  faith  is  blest ; 

For,  with  rapture  wild,  she  hath  snatched  her  child 
Unharmed  from  the  eagle’s  nest ! 

Flapping  their  dusky  wings, 

Fiercely  the  spoilers  came ; 

And  she  heard  their  screams,  and  she  saw  the  gleams 
That  shot  from  their  eyes  of  flame. 

Like  spirits  of  evil  foul, 

They  circled  around  her  head  ; 

Then  yelling  aloud,  amazed  and  cowed, 

Down  the  steep  rock  they  fled. 

Close  to  her  throbbing  heart 
She  bindeth  her  weeping, child  ; 

She  wipeth  its  tears,  and  she  quells  its  fears, 

Up  in  that  region  wild ; 

And  she  blesses  the  Mighty  Hand 
That  carried  her  there,  and  knows 

That  aid  shall  be  lent  through  the  dread  descent, 

To  that  perilous  journey’s  close. 
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Hush  !  down  the  rifted  rock 
She  beareth  her  burden  sweet ; 

No  might  of  her  own  maketh  fast  each  stone 
Firmly  beneath  her  feet. 

She  trusts,  and  her  bleeding  hands 
Safely  the  ivy  grasp, 

For  a  spirit  of  love  from  her  God  above 
Is  strengthening  it  in  her  clasp. 

Lower  she  comes,  and  sees 

Beneath  her  a  mountain  lamb, 

That,  cautious  and  slow,  to  the  vale  below, 

Follows  its  careful  dam  ; 

And  she  tracketh,  with  thankful  heart, 

The  path  of  her  gentle  guide, 

Whose  feet  will  be  found  on  the  surest  ground, 
Down  the  steep  mountain’s  side. 

Hark !  from  the  plain  beneath, 

Voices  are  rising  loud  ; 

The  shout  and  the  cheer,  they  have  reached  her  ear, 
And  she  seeth  the  breathless  crowd. 

Louder,  and  louder  still, 

Swelleth  the  welcome  strain, 

Oh,  loving  heart!  thou  hast  done  thy  part; 

Return  to  thy  home  again. 

She  reacheth  the  mountain’s  foot ; 

Hurrah  !  for  her  task  is  o’er  ; 

The  deed  she  hath  done  hath  a  tribute  won 
Of  praises  for  evermore. 
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And  a  lesson  she  taught  to  all, 

Oi  energy,  faith,  and  love  ; 

Hast  thou  the  right  ?  Stand  up  and  fight, 
Looking  to  God  above  ! 

Shame  on  ye  !  timid  souls, 

Feeble  for  aught  but  ill ; 

Shall  sin  and  shall  woe  waste  this  world  below, 
And  will  ye  lie  sluggish  still  ? 

Wrest  from  their  grasp  the  prey ; 

Crush  them,  though  cowards  mock ; 

And  if  the  heart  quail  and  the  courage  fail, 
Think  of  the  Eagle’s  Rock  ! 


THE  HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

“  Suit  the  action  to  the  word ;  the  word  to  the  action.” 

GOOD-MORNING,  Doctor  ;  how  do  you  do  ?  I  hain’t 
quite  so  well  as  I  have  been ;  but  I  think  I ’m  some 
better  than  I  was.  I  don’t  think  that  last  medicine 
you  gin  me  did  me  much  good.  I  had  a  terrible  time 
with  the  earache  last  night ;  my  wife  got  up  and  drapt  a 
few  draps  of  walnut  sap  into  it,  and  that  relieved  it 
some ;  but  I  did  n’t  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  nearly  day¬ 
light.  For  nearly  a  week,  Doctor,  I’ve  had  the  worst 
kind  of  a  narvous  headache ;  it  has  been  so  bad  some¬ 
times  that  I  thought  my  head  would  bust  open.  Oh, 
dear !  I  sometimes  think  that  I ’m  the  most  afflictedest 
human  that  ever  lived. 

Since  this  cold  weather  sot  in,  that  troublesome  cough, 
that  I  have  had  every  winter  for  the  last  fifteen  year,  has 
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began  to  pester  me  agin.  (Coughs.)  Doctor,  do  you 
think  you  can  give  me  any  thing  that  will  relieve  this 
desprit  pain  I  have  in  my  side  ? 

Then  I  have  a  crick,  at  times,  in  the  back  of  my  neck, 
so  that  I  can ’t  turn  my  head  without  turning  the  hull 
of  my  body.  (  Coughs .) 

Oh,  dear!  What  shall  I  do ?  I  have  consulted  almost 
every  doctor  in  the  country,  but  they  do  n’t  any  of  them 
seem  to  understand  my  case.  I  have  tried  every  thing 
that  I  could  think  of ;  but  I  can ’t  find  any  thing  that 
does  me  the  leastest  good.  (Coughs.) 

Oh,  this  cough — it  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet !  You 
know  I  had  my  right  hip  put  out  last  fall  at  the  rising 
of  Deacon  Jones’  saw-mill ;  it ’s  getting  to  be  very  troub¬ 
lesome  just  before  we  have  a  change  o-f  weather.  Then 
I ’ve  got  the  sciatica  in  my  right  knee,  and  sometimes 
I ’m  so  crippled  up  that  I  can  hardly  crawl  round  in  any 
fashion. 

What  do  you  think  that  old  white  mare  of  ours  did 
while  I  was  out  plowing  last  week?  Why,  the  weacked 
old  critter,  she  kept  a  backing  and  backing,  ontill  she 
backed  me  right  up  agin  the  colter,  and  knock’d  a  piece 
of  skin  off  my  shin  nearly  so  big  (Coughs.) 

But  I  had  a  worse  misfortune  than  that  the  other  day, 
Doctor.  You  see  it  was  washing-day — and  my  wife 
wanted  me  to  go  out  and  bring  in  a  little  stove-wood — 
you  know  we  lost  our  help  lately,  and  my  wife  has  to 
wash  and  tend  to  every  thing  about  the  house  herself. 

I  knew  it  would  n’t  be  safe  for  me  to  go  out — as  it  was 
a  raining  at  the  time — but  I  thought  I ’d  risk  it  anyhow. 
So  I  went  out,  picked  up  a  few  chunks  of  stove-wood, 
and  ivas  a  coming  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  when  my 
feet  slipped  from  under  me,  and  I  fell  doivn  as  sudden  as 
if  I ’d  been  shot.  Some  of  the  wood  lit  upon  my  face, 
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broke  down  the  bridge  of  my  nose,  cut  my  upper  lip, 
and  knocked  out  three  of  my  front  teeth.  I  suffered 
dreadfully  on  account  of  it,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  my 
face  ain’t  well  enough  yet  to  make  me  fit  to  be  seen,  ’spe¬ 
cially  by  the  women  folks.  (Coughs.)  Oh,  dear!  but 
that  ain’t  all,  Doctor ;  I ’ve  got  fifteen  corns  on  my  toes — 
and  I ’m  afeard  I’ma  going  to  have  the  "  yaller  jauders.’" 
(Coughs.) — Dr.  Valentine. 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 

MY  daily  walk  was  through  a  garden  fair, 

Which  my  rich  neighbor  makes  his  daily  care. 
The  flowers  are  his,  and  yet  I  called  my  own 
One  little  rose,  its  petals  partly  blown. 

It  grew  so  near  my  pathway  ;  it  possessed 
The  very  tints  and  colors  I  loved  best ; 

And  when  I  touched  its  leaves  with  tender  care 
A  sweet  perfume,  my  favorite,  filled  the  air. 

So,  day  by  day,  I  watched  it  as  it  grew, 

And  day  by  day  increased  that  feeling,  too, 

That  it  was  mine.  I  loved  it,  and  it  seemed 
That  bud  and  blossom  with  new  beauty  beamed 
To  know  my  love.  ’T  would  bend  its  graceful  head 
Toward  me  lovingly,  and  always  shed 
Its  sweetest  odors  when  I  came  that  way. 

But  going  to  my  task,  one  autumn  day, 

I  missed  its  fragrance,  and,  alas,  I  found 
A  withered  leaf  alone  upon  the  ground, 

To  tell  me  that  some  cruel,  wanton  hand 
Had  robbed  me  of  my  joy.  Dismayed  I  stand 
And  weep,  and  as  I  weep  recall  each  tint 
And  shade,  and  every  line  and  curve  imprint 
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With  beauty  on  its  leaves,  and  to  my  sense 
Its  odors  come  again,  as  when  with  recompense 
For  toil  and  care  they  cheered  and  stayed  my  lif* 
My  stricken  heart  rebels  in  bitter  strife. 

I  questioned  not  who  planted  it,  nor  where 
It  gained  those  beauties  that  I  deemed  so  fair, 

Nor  whose  the  care  that  sheltered  it,  and  kept 
It  sweet  and  safe  when  I  had  worked  or  slept. 

I  only  know  I  loved  it  and ’t  is  gone — 

My  life ’s  a  burden  and  my  heart  a  stone. 

So,  to  and  fro,  I  walk  my  path  along 

And  brood  upon  my  loss,  and  nurse  my  wrong. 

All  other  joys  I  scorn.  I  will  not  see 
That,  all  along  my  pathway,  there  may  be 
Marvels  of  beauty  to  relieve  my  woes ; 

Colors  as  bright  and  odors  sweet  as  those 
I  loved.  Until  there  came,  one  eventide, 

When  worn  and  weary  I  could  scarce  abide 
My  bitter  thoughts,  a  summons  from  the  home 
Of  my  rich  neighbor,  bidding  me  to  come. 

And  in  his  palace  and  society 
Enjoy  a  feast  and  rest  prepared  for  me. 

Charmed  by  his  tender  care  I  go  and  feast, 

And  oh,  what  words  can  tell  the  rich  repast! 

My  gracious  friend  now  seats  me  by  his  side, 

And  in  his  willing  ear  I  pour  the  tide 
Of  all  my  sorrows,  tell  him  of  my  grief, 

And  in  his  sympathy  find  sweet  relief. 

At  last,  the  banquet  o’er,  he  bids  me  share 
His  palace  and  its  honors.  No  more  care 
Or  toil  or  grief  or  tears  shall  be  my  lot, 

But  all  my  woes  in  this  great  joy  forgot. 

Then,  token  of  his  love,  upon  my  bww 
He  puts  a  crown — far  brighter  than  the  bow 
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Which  throws  across  the  sky  its  glittering  span, 
Perpetual  prophecy  of  hope  to  man — 

A  crown  of  rarest  jewels,  and  of  flowers 
Unfading  and  immortal.  As  I  gaze 
Upon  the  wreath  and  scan  the  glowing  maze 
Of  bud  and  blossom,  crimson,  purple,  gold, 

One  tint,  one  lovely  flower,  I  behold — 

The  crowning  central  glory  of  the  crown — • 

It  is  the  little  rose  I  called  my  own  ! 

Oh,  gracious  friend,  I  see  the  lesson  now ! 

That  lovely  blossom  was  not  mine,  but  thou 
Didst  plant  and  nurture  it  beside  my  way. 

That  I  might  learn  to  love  it  day  by  day. 

And  thou  didst  pluck  it,  ere  the  chilling  frost 
Had  marred  one  beauty  that  I  loved  the  most. 
That,  when  I  came  to  share  thy  home  and  rest, 
Thy  love  might  seal  my  joy  with  this  bequest: 
Thy  hand  might  place  it  on  my  brow,  and  I 
Might  know  it  mine  for  all  eternity. 

Thomas  B.  Appleget. 


DESPAIR  IS  NEVER  QUITE  DESPAIR 

THE  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 

The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom. 

The  saddest  hour  is  not  all  sadness; 

And  sweetly  o’er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some  lingering  beam  of  gladness. 
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Despair  is  never  quite  despair, 

Nor  life  nor  death  the  future  closes  ; 

And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 
Will  hope  and  fancy  twine  their  roses. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


BLINDNESS. 

IT  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  me  to  lose  my  sight, 
to  see  no  more  the  faces  of  those  I  love,  nor  the  sweet 
blue  of  heaven,  nor  the  myriad  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
nor  the  dissolving  clouds  that  pass  over  it,  nor  the  bat¬ 
tling  ships  upon  the  sea,  nor  the  mountains  with  then 
changing  lines  of  light  and  shade,  nor  the  loveliness 
of  flowers,  nor  the  burnished  mail  of  insects.  But  I 
should  do  as  other  blind  men  have  done  before  me :  I 
should  take  God’s  rod  and  staff  for  my  guide  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  wait  patiently  for  death  to  bring  better  light  to 
nobler  eyes.  O  ye  who  are  living  in  the  darkness  of  sin ! 
turn  before  it  is  too  late  to  the  light  of  holiness,  else 
death  will  bring  to  you  not  recreation,  but  retribution. 
Earthly  blindness  can  be  borne,  for  it  is  but  for  a  day; 
but  who  could  bear  to  be  blind  through  eternity? 

H.  W.  Beecher. 


NEGRO  PRAYER. 

0LORD,  bless  de  teacher  who  come  so  far  to  ’struct 
us  in  de  way  to  heaven.  Rock  her  in  de  cradle  of 
love.  Backen  de  word  of  power  in  her  heart  dat  she 
may  hab  souls  for  her  hire,  and  many  stars  in  her  crown 
in  de  great  gitten  up  mornin’,  when  de  general  roll  is 
called;  and  when  all  de  battles  is  over  may  she  full 
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kivered  wid  victory,  be  buried  wid  de  honors  of  war  and 
rise  to  wear  de  long  white  robe  in  glory,  and  walk  de 
shinin’  streets  in  silvern  slippers,  down  by  de  golden  sun¬ 
rise,  close  to  de  great  white  throne,  and  dere  may  she 
strike  glad  hands  wid  all  her  dear  scholars,  and  praise 
you,  O  God,  for  ever  and  ever,  for  Jesus’  sake.  Amen. 


FEMALE  GOSSIP. 


<  <  T  HEARD  it !  ” 

1  “  Who  told  you  ?  ” 

“  Her  friend.” 

“  You  do  n’t  say !  ” 

“  ’T  is  dreadful  !  ” 

“  Yes,  awful !  ” 

“Don’t  tell  it,  I  pray!” 

“  Good  gracious !  ” 

“  Who ’d  think  it !  ” 

“  Well !  well !  well !  ” 

“  Dear  me !  ” 

“  I ’ve  had  my  suspicion  !  ” 
“And  I,  too,  you  see!  ” 


“  Lord,  help  us !  ” 

“  Poor  creature !  ” 

“  So  artful !  ” 

“  So  sly !  ” 

“  No  beauty  !  ” 

“  Quite  thirty  !  ” 

“  Between  you  and  I !  * 

“  I ’m  going !  ” 

“Don’t!  stay,  love!” 
“  I  can ’t !  ” 

“  I ’m  forlorn  !  ” 

“  Farewell,  dear  !  ” 

“  Good-by,  sweet !  ” 

“I ’m  glad  she  is  gone  V 


TELL  ON  HIS  NATIVE  HILLS. 

OH,  with  what  pride  I  used 

To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 
And  bless  him  that  the  land  was  free !  ’T  was  free  - 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  ’t  was  free ! 
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Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  our  rocks, 

And  plow  our  valleys,  without  asking  leave ! 

Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun  ! 

How  happy  was  it  then?  I  loved 

Its  very  storms.  Yes,  I  have  sat 

In  my  boat  at  night,  when,  midway  o’er  the  lake, 

The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gorge 
The  wind  came  roaring.  I  have  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 
To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o’er  my  head, 

And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own ! 

On  yonder  jutting  cliff,  o’ertaken  there 
By  the  mountain  blast,  I ’ve  laid  me  flat  along, 

And  while  gust  followed  gust  more  furiously, 

As  if  to  sweep  me  o’er  the  horrid  brink, 

And  I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 
Are  summer-flaws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 
Have  wished  me  there— the  thought  that  mine  was  free 
Has  checked  that  wish,  and  I  have  raised  my  head, 
And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind, 

Blow  on  ! — this  is  the  land  of  liberty ! — Knowu®. 


SIGNS  AND  OMENS. 

AN  old  gentleman  whose  style  was  Germanized  waa 
asked  what  he  thought  of  signs  and  omens. 

“  Yell,  I  do  n’t  dinks  mooch  of  dem  dings  und  I  did  n’t 
pelieve  every  dings ;  but  I  dells  you  somedimes  dere  is 
dings  as  does  dings.  Now  de  oder  night  I  sits  und  reads 
mine  newsbaper,  and  mine  frau  she  speak  und  say: 

“  *  Fritz,  de  dog  is  howling  !  ’ 
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“Yell,  I  don’t  dinks  mooch  of  dem  dings,  und  I  goes 
on  und  reads  mine  baper,  und  mine  frau  she  say : 

“  ‘  F ritz.  dere  is  somedings  pad  is  happened — dat  dog 
is  howling!’ 

“  Und  den  I  gets  up  mit  myself  und  looks  out  troo 
de  wines  on  de  porch,  und  de  moon  was  shinin’  und  mine 
leetle  dog  he  shoomp  right  up  und  down  like  ebery  dings, 
und  he  park  at  de  moon,  dat  vash  shine  so  bright  as 
never  vash.  Und  ash  I  hauld  my  het  in  de  vinder,  de 
old  voman  she  say  : 

“‘Mind,  Fritz,  I  dell  you  dere  ish  someding  pad  ish 
happen.  De  dog  ish  howling !  ’ 

“  Veil,  I  goes  to  pet,  und  I  shleeps,  und  all  night  long, 
ven  I  vakes  dere  vas  dat  dog  howling  verser  as  never. 
Und  in  de  morning  I  kits  my  preakfast,  und  mine  frau 
she  looks  at  me  und  say  wery  solemn  : 

“  ‘  Fritz,  dere  ish  somedings  pad  ish  happen.  De  dog 
vas  howl  all  night.’ 

“  Und  shoost  den  de  noosbaper  come  in,  und  I  opens 
him — und  by  shings,  vat  you  dinks ! — dere  vas  a  man 
died  in  Philadelphia  dat  very  night !  ” 


THE  THREE  FISHERS. 

THREE  fishers  went  sailing  away  to  the  West, 

Away  to  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

Each  thought  on  the  woman  wTho  loved  him  the  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the  town; 
For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there ’s  little  to  earn  and  many  to  keep, 

Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower, 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
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They  looked  at  the  squall  aud  they  looked  at  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rock  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown; 
But  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden  and  waters  deep, 

And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sand, 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town; 

For  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  it ’s  over  the  sooner  to  sleep, 

And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

Charles  Kingsley. 


GOODNESS  AND  GREATNESS  OF  GOD. 

^  ^  A  ND  you,  ye  storms,  howl  out  his  greatness !  Let 
Li  your  thunders  roll  like  drums  in  the  march  of 
the  God  of  armies!  Let  your  lightnings  write  his  name 
in  fire  on  the  midnight  darkness;  let  the  illimitable  void 
of  space  become  one  mouth  for  song ;  and  let  the  un- 
navigated  ether,  through  its  shoreless  depths,  bear  through 
the  infinite  remote  the  name  of  him  whose  goodness  ern 
dureth  forever!” — Spurgeon. 


ADOON  THE  LANE. 

UPON  one  stormy  Sunday, 
Coming  adoon  the  lane, 
Were  a  score  of  bonny  lassies — 
And  the  sweetest,  I  maintain, 
Was  Caddie, 
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That  I  took  beneath  my  pladdie 
To  shield  her  from  the  rain. 

She  said  the  daisies  blushed 
For  the  kiss  that  I  had  ta’en ; 

I  wadna  hae  thought  the  lassie 
Would  sae  of  a  kiss  complain. 

“  Now,  laddie ! 

I  winnie  stay  under  your  pladdie, 

If  I  gang  home  in  the  rain  !  ” 

But  ane  after  Sunday 

When  cloud  there  nae  was  ane, 

This  sel-same  winsome  lassie — 

We  chanced  to  meet  in  the  lane — 
Said  Caddie, 

“  Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  pladdie  ? 
Who  kens  but  it  may  rain  ?  ” 


WOMAN. 


HE  woman’s  cause  is  man’s:  they  rise  or  sink 


-L  Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free: 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with  man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moves  with  him  to  one  goal, 
Stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands — 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 

How  shall  men  grow  ? 

For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain  :  his  dearest  bond  is  thi*, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference : 
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Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To  be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men : 

Then  reign  the  world’s  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm, 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human-kind. 

May  these  things  be ! — Tennyson. 


THE  FAMINE. 


Rarely  will  a  selection  be  found  affording  opportunity  for  so  great  a  variety 
expression  as  this  extract  from  the  popular  poem  of  Hiawatha.  No  one  should 
ittemst  its  recitation  without  careful  study  and  faithful  practice. 


OTHE  long  and  dreary  Winter ! 

O  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter ! 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river ; 

Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o’er  all  the  landscape, 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 
Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
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Vainly  walk’d  he  through  the  forest, 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints, 

In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness, 
Perish’d  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

Into  Hiawatha’s  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy, 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 

Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 

Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water; 

Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water, 

And  the  foremost  said  :  “  Behold  me ! 

I  am  Famine,  Bukadawin  !  ” 

And  the  other  said  :  “  Behold  me ! 

I  am  Fever,  Ahkosewin  !  ” 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shudder’d  as  they  look’d  upon  her, 
Shudder’d  at  the  words  they  utter’d, 

Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence, 

Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer ; 

Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning 
At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  her, 

At  the  fearful  words  they  utter’d. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  the  madden’d  Hiawatha ; 

In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow, 

In  his  face  a  stony  firmness, 
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On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapp’d  in  furs  and  arm’d  for  hunting. 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 

With  his  quiver  full  of  arrows, 

With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 

Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 
On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward : 

“  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty!  ” 

Cried  he  with  his  face  uplifted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 

“Give  your  children  food,  O  Father! 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish  ! 

Give  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 

For  my  dying  Minnehaha !  ” 

Through  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant 
Rang  that  cry  of  desolation, 

But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying, 

Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 

“  Minnehaha !  Minnehaha ! ” 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest, 

Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets, 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 

Of  that  ne’er  forgotten  Summer, 

He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homeward 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ; 

When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets, 

And  the  streamlets  laugh’d  and  glisten’d, 
And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance, 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
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Said  with  voice  that  did  not  trembly 
“  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband !  ” 


In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 

With  those  gloomy  guests,  that  watch’d  her, 
With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 

She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 

She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

“  Hark !  ”  she  said,  “  I  hear  a  rushing. 

Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing, 

Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  me  from  a  distance !  ” 

“  No,  my  child !  ”  said  old  Nokomis, 

“  ’T  is  the  night-wind  in  the  pine-trees !  ” 

“  Look  !  ”  she  said  ;  “  I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 

Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs !  ” 

“  No,  my  child !  ”  said  old  Nokomis, 

“  ’T  is  the  smoke  that  waves  and  beckons !  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  she  said,  “  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  me  in  the  darkness, 

I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness! 
Hiawatha !  Hiawatha !  ” 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 

Far  away  amid  the  forest, 

Miles  away  among  the  mountains, 

Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish, 

Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
“Hiawatha!  Hiawatha!” 
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Over  snow-fields  waste  and  pathless. 
Under  snow-encumber’d  branches, 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted, 

Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing: 

“  Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin ! 

Would  that  I  had  perish’d  for  you, 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are! 
Wahonowin  1  Wahonowin  !  ” 

And  he  rush’d  into  the  wigwam, 

Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowly 
Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning, 

Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him, 

And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
Utter’d  such  a  cry  of  anguish, 

That  the  forest  moan’d  and  shudder’d, 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  he  sat  down  still  and  speechless, 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 

At  those  willing  feet,  that  never 
More  would  lightly  run  to  meet  him, 
Never  more  would  lightly  follow.  • 

With  both  hands  his  face  he  cover’d, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there. 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there, 

Speechless,  motionless,  unconscious 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  they  buried  Minnehaha; 

In  the  snow  a  grave  they  made  her, 
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In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 

Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks ; 

Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments ; 

Wrapp’d  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine. 

Cover’d  her  with  snow,  like  ermine: 

Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted, 

On  her  grave  four  times  was  kindled. 

For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest, 

Lighting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks; 

From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising, 

From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 

Stood  and  watch’d  it  at  the  doorway, 

That  it  might  not  be  extinguish’d, 

Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

“  Farewell !  ”  said  he,  “  Minnehaha ! 

Farewell,  O  my  Laughing  Water! 

All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 

All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  yr  fll 
Come  not  back  again  to  labor, 

Come  not  back  again  to  suffer, 

Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 

Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 

Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 

To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter!  ” 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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THE  PROMISE. 


THE  way  is  dark,  my  child !  but  leads  to  light. 

I  would  not  always  have  thee  walk  by  sight. 
My  dealings  uow  thou  canst  not  understand. 

I  meant  it  so ;  but  I  will  take  thy  hand. 

And  through  the  gloom 
Lead  safely  home 
My  child  ! 

The  day  goes  fast,  my  child !  But  is  the  night 
Darker  to  me  than  day  ?  In  me  is  light ! 

Keeji  close  to  me,  and  every  spectral  band 
Of  fears  shall  vanish.  I  will  take  thy  hand, 

And  through  the  night 
Lead  up  to  light 
My  child ! 

The  way  is  long,  my  child  !  But  it  shall  be 
Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  thee ; 

And  thou  shalt  know,  at  last,  when  thou  shalt  stand 
Safe  at  the  goal,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand, 

And  quick  and  straight 
Lead  to  heaven’s  gate 
My  child ! 

The  path  is  rough,  my  child!  But  oh!  how  sweet 
Will  be  the  rest,  for  weary  pilgrims  meet, 

When  thou  shalt  reach  the  borders  of  that  land 
To  which  I  lead  thee,  as  I  take  thy  hand, 

And  safe  and  blest 
With  me  shalt  rest 
My  child ! 
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The  throng  is  great,  my  child !  But  at  thy  aidf 
Thy  Father  walks:  then  be  not  terrified, 

For  I  am  with  thee ;  will  thy  foes  command 
To  let  thee  freely  pass ;  will  take  thy  hand. 

And  through  the  throng 
Lead  safe  along 
My  child ! 

The  cross  is  heavy,  child !  Yet  there  was  One 
Who  bore  a  heavier  for  thee :  my  Son, 

My  well-beloved.  For  him  bear  thine;  and  stand 
With  him  at  last;  and,  from  thy  Father’s  hand, 
Thy  cross  laid  down, 

Receive  a  crown, 

My  child ! 


REPLY  TO  MR.  CORRY. 


HAS  the  gentleman  done  ?  Has  he  completely  done  7 
He  was  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  speech.  There  was  scarce  a  word  he  ut¬ 
tered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  But  I  did  not  call  him  to  order — why  ?  because 
the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  severe  ivithout  being  unparliamentary.  But 
before  I  sit  down  I  shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and 
parliamentary  at  the  same  time. 

On  any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifi¬ 
able  in  treating  with  silent  contempt  any  thing  which 
might  fall  from  that  honorable  member ;  but  there  are 
times,  when  the  insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  the  difficulty 
the  honorable  gentleman  labored  under  when  he  attacked 
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tne,  conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  chara.? 
ters,  public  and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say 
which  would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe 
the  charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such  a  charge 
were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in  the 
manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit  down.  But  I  shall  first 
reply  to  it  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  “  an  un- 
, impeached  traitor.”  I  ask  why  not  “  traitor,”  unqualified 
by  any  epithet  ?  I  will  tell  him :  it  was  because  he 
durst  not.  It  was  the  act  of  a  coward,  who  raises  his 
arm  to  strike,  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow. 
I  will  not  call  him  villain,  because  it  would  be  unparlia¬ 
mentary,  and  he  is  a  privy  counsellor.  I  will  not  call  him 
fool,  because  he  happens  to  be  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  But  I  say,  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  Parliament  and  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  utter¬ 
ing  language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I 
should  answer  only  with  a  blow.  I  care  not  how  high 
his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how  contemptible 
his  speech  ;  whether  a  privy  counsellor  or  a  parasite,  my 
answer  would  be  a  blow. 

He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the 
rebels.  The  charge  is  utterly,  totally  and  meanly  false. 
Does  the  honorable  gentleman  rely  on  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  foundation  of  his  assertion?  If 
he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the  committee  there  was  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility  of  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn 
to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a  po¬ 
litical  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  himself  into  power 
by  a  false  glare  of  courage  or  not. 

I  have  returned — not  as 'the  right  honorable  member 
6as  said,  to  raise  another  storm — I  have  returned  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country 
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that  conferred  a  great  reward  for  past  services,  which,  1 
am  proud  to  say,  was  not  greater  than  my  desert.  1 
have  returned  to  protect  that  Constitution  of  which  I  was 
the  parent  and  founder,  from  the  assassination  of  such 
men  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  unworthy 
associates.  They  are  corrupt,  they  are  seditious,  and 
they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against 
their  country.  I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false 
as  it  is  malicious,  given  to  the  public  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I 
stand,  ready  for  impeachment  or  trial.  I  dare  accusation. 
I  defy  the  honorable  gentleman  ;  I  defy  the  government ; 
I  defy  their  whole  phalanx  ;  let  them  come  forth.  I  tell 
the  ministers,  I  will  neither  give  quarter  nor  take  it.  I 
am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my  constitution 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
my  country. — H.  Grattan. 


THE  PAINTER  OF  SEVILLE. 


Sebastian  Gomez,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mulatto  of  Murillo,  was  one 
•f  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  Spain.  There  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  Seville  the  celebrated  picture  which  he  was  found  painting,  by  his  master,  a 
Bt.  Anne,  and  a  holy  Joseph,  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  others  of  the 
tughest  merit.  The  incident  related  occurred  about  the  year  1630. 

jrn  WAS  morning  in  Seville  ;  and  brightly  beamed 
-L  The  early  sunlight  in  one  chamber, th ere ; 
Showing  where’er  its  glowing  radiance  gleamed, 

Rich,  varied  beauty.  ’T  was  the  study  where 
Murillo,  the  famed  painter,  came  to  share 
With  young  aspirants  his  long-cherished  art, 

To  prove  how  vain  must  be  the  teacher’s  care 
Who  strives  his  unbought  knowledge  to  impart, 

The  language  of  the  soul,  the  feeling  of  the  heart, 
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Tlie  pupils  came,  and  glancing  round, 
Mendez  upon  his  canvasyfound, 

Not  his  own  work  of  yesterday, 

But,  glowing  in  the  morning  ray, 

A  sketch,  so  rich,  so  pure,  so  bright, 

It  almost  seemed  that  there  were  given 
To  glow  before  his  dazzled  sight, 

Tints  and  expression  warm  from  heaven. 


’T  was  but  a  sketch — the  Virgin’s  head — 
Yet  was  unearthly  beauty/shed 
Upon  the  mildly  beaming  face; 

The  lip,  the  eye,  the  flowing  hair, 

Had  separate,  yet  blended  grace — 

A  poet’s  brightest  dream  was  there ! 

Murillo  entered,  and  amazed, 

On  the  mysterious  painting  gazed  ; 

“  Whose  work  is  this  ? — speak,  tell  me ! — he 
Who  to  his  aid  such  power  can  call,” 
Exclaimed  the  teacher  eagerly, 

“  Will  yet  be  master  of  us  all ; 

Would  I  had  done  it! — Ferdinand! 

Isturitz,  Mendez  ! — say,  whose  hand 
Among  ye  all  ?  ” — With  half-breathed  sigh, 
Each  pupil  answered — “  ’T  was  not  I !  ” 


“  How  came  it  then  ?  ”  impatiently 
Murillo  cried  ;  “  but  we  shall  see. 
Ere  long  into  this  mystery. 
Sebastian !  ” 


At  the  summons  came 
A  bright-eyed  slave, 

Who  trembled  at  the  stern  rebuke 
His  master  gave. 
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For,  ordered  in  that  room  to  sleep, 

And  faithful  guard  o’er  all  to  keep, 

Murillo  bade  him  now  declare 
What  rash  intruder  had  been  there, 

And  threatened — if  he  did  not  tell 
The  truth  at  once — the  dungeon-cell. 

“  Thou  answerest  not,”  Murillo  said ; 

(The  boy  had  stood  in  speechless  fear.) 

“  Speak  on !  ” — At  last  he  raised  his  head, 

And  murmured,  “  No  one  has  been  here.” 

“  ’T  is  false !  ”  Sebastian  bent  his  knee, 

And  clasped  his  hands  imploringly, 

And  said,  “  I  swear  it,  none  but  me !  ” 

“  List !  ”  said  his  master.  “  I  would  know 
Who  enters  here — there  have  been  found 
Before,  rough  sketches  strewn  around, 

By  whose  bold  hand,  ’t  is  yours  to  show ; 

See  that  to-night  strict  wratch  you  keep, 

Nor  dare  to  close  your  eyes  in  sleep. 

If  on  to-morrow  morn  you  fail 
To  answer  what  I  ask, 

The  lash  shall  force  you — do  you  hear  ? 

Hence !  to  your  daily  task.” 

******* 

’T  was  midnight  in  Seville ;  and  faintly  shone 
From  one  small  lamp,  a  dim  uncertain  ray 
Within  Murillo’s  study — all  were  gone 
Who  there,  in  pleasant  tasks  or  converse,  gay, 

Passed  cheerfully  the  morning  hours  away. 

’T  was  shadowy  gloom,  and  breathless  silence,  save, 
That  to  sad  thoughts  and  torturing  fear  a  prey, 

One  bright-eyed  boy  was  there — Murillo’s  little  slave. 
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Almost  a  child — that  boy  had  seen 
Not  thrice  five  summers  yet, 

But  genius  marked  the  lofty  brow, 

O’er  which  h  is  locks  of  jet 
Profusely  curled  ;  his  cheek’s  dark  hue  , 
Proclaimed  the  warm  blood, flowing  through 
Each  throbbing  vein,  a  mingled  tide, 

To  Africa  and  Spain  allied. 


“  Alas !  what  fate  is  mine  !  ”  he  said. 

“  The  lash,  if  I  refuse  to  tell 
Who  sketched  those  figures — if  I  do, 
Perhaps  e’en  more — the  dungeon-cell!” 
He  breathed  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  aid ; 

It  came — for  soon,  in  slumber  laid, 

He  slept  until  the  dawning  day 
Shed  on  his  humble  couch  its  ray. 

“I’ll  sleep  no  more!”  he  cried;  “and  now, 
Three  hours  of  freedom  I  may  gain 
Before  my  master  comes ;  for  then 
I  shall  be  but  a  slave  again. 

Three  blessed  hours  of  freedom !  how 
Shall  I  employ  them  ? — ah  !  e’en  now 
The  figure  on  that  canvas/traced 
Must  be — yes,  it  must  be  effaced.” 

He  seized  a  brush — the  morning  light 
Gave  to  the  head  a  softened  glow ; 
Gazing  enraptured  on  the  sight, 

He  cried,  “Shall  I  efface  it? — No! 

That  breathing  lip!  that  beaming  eye! 
Efface  them  ? — I  would  rather  die  !  ” 
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The  terror  of  the  humble  slave 

Gave  place  to  the  o’erpowering  flow 
Of  the  high  feelings  Nature  gave — 

Which  only  gifted  spirits  know. 

He  touched  the  brow — the  lip — it  seemed 
His  pencil  had  some  magic  power ; 

The  eye.,  with  deeper  feeling  beamed — 
Sebastian  then  forgot  the  hour ! 

Forgot  his  master,  and  the  threat 

Of  punishment  still  hanging  o’er  him ; 

For,  with  each  touch,  new  beauties  met 
And  mingled  in  the  face  before  him. 

At  length ’t  was  finished ,  rapturously 
He  gazed — could  aught  more  beauteous  bel^ 
Awhile  absorbed,  entranced  he  stood, 

Then  started — horror  chilled  his  blood  I 
His  master  and  the  pupils  all 
Were  there,  e’en  at  his  side ! 

The  terror-stricken  slave  was  mute — 

Mercy  would  be  denied, 

E’en  could  he  ask  it — so  he  deemed, 

And  the  poor  boy  half  lifeless  seemed. 

Speechless,  bewildered — for  a  space 
They  gazed  upon  that  perfect  face. 

Each  with  an  artist’s  joy; 

At  length  Murillo  silence  broke, 

And  with  affected  sternness  spoke — 

“Who  is  your  master,  boy?” 

'‘You,  Senor,”  said  the  trembling  slav*. 
“Nay.  who,  I  mean,  instruction  gave, 

Before  that  Virgin’s  head  .you  drew?” 

Again  he  answered,  “  Only  you.” 
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“I  gave  you  none,”  Murillo  cried! 

“  But  I  have  heard,”  the  boy  replied, 

“  What  you  to  others  said.” 

‘‘And  more  than  heard,”  in  kinder  tone, 
The  painter  said  ;  “ ’t  is  plainly  shown 
That  you  have  profited.” 

“  What  (to  bis  pupils)  is  his  meed  ? 

Reward  or  punishment?” 

“  Reward,  Reward  !  ”  they  warmly  cried 
(Sebastian’s  ear  was  bent 
To  catch  the  sounds  he  scarce  believed, 
But  with  imploring  look  received). 

“  What  shall  it  be  ?  ”  They  spoke  of  gold 
And  of  a  splendid  dress  ; 

But  still  unmoved  Sebastian  stood, 

Silent  and  motionless. 

“  Speak !  ”  said  Murillo,  kindly ;  “  choose 
Your  own  reward — what  shall  it  be? 
Name  what  you  wish,  I’ll  not  refuse  : 

Then  speak  at  once  and  fearlessly.” 

“  Oh  !  if  I  dared  !  ” — Sebastian  knelt, 

And  feelings  he  could  not  control 
(But  feared  to  utter  even  then) 

With  strong  emotion  shook  his  soul. 

“  Courage  !  ”  his  master  said,  and  each 
Essayed,  in  kind,  half-whispered  speech, 

To  soothe  his  overpow’ring  dread. 

He  scarcely  heard,  till  some  one  said, 

“  Sebastian — ask — you  have  your  choioet 
A.sk  for  your  freedom  /  ”— At  the  word, 
The  suppliant  strove  to  raise  his  voice : 
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At  first  but  stifled  sobs  were  heard, 

And  then  his  prayer — breathed  fervently — 
“  Oh  !  master,  make  my  father  free !  ” 

“  Him  and  thyself,  my  noble  boy !  ” 
Warmly  the  painter  cried  ; 

Raising  Sebastian  from  his  feet, 

He  pressed  him  to  his  side. 

“  Thy  talents  rare,  and  filial  love, 

E’en  more  have  fairly  won  ; 

Still  be  thou  mine  by  other  bonds — 

My  pupil  and  my  son.” 


Murillo  knew,  e’en  when  the  words 
Of  generous  feeling  passed  his  lips, 
Sebastian’s  talents  soon  must  lead 
To  fame  that  would  his  own  eclipse  ; 
And,  constant  to  his  purpose  still, 

He  joyed  to  see  his  pupil  gain, 
Beneath  his  care,  such  matchless  skill 
As  made  his  name  the  pride  of  Spain. 


Susan  WiLsonr. 


BARDELL  AND  PICKWICK. 


Arranged  and  adapted  from  Charles  Dickens’  “  Readings  from  his  own  works.* 


N  the  morning  of  the  trial  of  the  great  action  for 


breach  of  promise  of  marriage, — Bardell  against 
Pickwick, — the  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  being  escorted 
into  court,  stood  up  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  took  a 
glance  around  him.  There  were  already  a  pretty  large 
sprinkling  of  spectators  in  the  gallery,  and  a  numerous 
muster  of  gentlemen  in  wigs  in  the  barristers’  seat.  Such 
of  the  gentlemen  as  had  a  brief  to  carry  carried  ir,  in 
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as  conspicuous  a  manner  as  possible,  and  occasionally 
scratched  their  noses  with  it,  to  impress  it  more  strongly 
on  the  observation  of  the  spectators ;  other  gentlemen, 
who  had  no  briefs,  carried  under  their  arms  goodly  oc¬ 
tavos,  with  a  red  label  behind,  and  that  under-done-pie- 
crust-colored  cover  which  is  technically  known  as  “  law- 
calf.”  Others,  who  had  neither  briefs  nor  books,  thrust 
their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and  looked  as  wise  as 
they  could. 

A  loud  cry  of  “  Silence !  ”  announced  the  entrance  of 
the  judge,  who  was  most  particularly  short,  and  so  fat 
that  he  seemed  all  face  and  waistcoat.  A  sensation  was 
then  percejjtible  in  the  body  of  the  court ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards  Mrs.  Bardell,  the  plaintiff,  supported 
by  Mrs.  Cluppins,  her  bosom  friend  number  one,  was  led 
in,  in  a  drooping  state.  An  extra-sized  umbrella  was 
then  handed  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  and  a  pair  of  pattens 
by  Mr.  Fogg  (Dodson  and  Fogg  being  the  plaintiff’s 
attorneys),  each  of  whom  had  prepared  a  sympathizing 
and  melancholy  face  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Sanders, 
bosom  friend  number  two,  then  appeared,  leading  in 
Master  Bardell,  whom  she  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
court  in  front  of  his  hysterical  mother, — a  commanding 
position,  in  which  he  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  both  judge  aud  jury. 

“  I  am  for  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord,”  said  Mr.  Sergeant 
Buzfuz. 

Court. — “  Who  is  with  you,  brother  Buzfuz  ?  ” 

Mr.  Skimpin  bowed,  to  intimate  that  he  was. 

“  I  appear  for  the  defendant,  my  Lord,”  said  Mr.  Ser¬ 
geant  Snubbin. 

Court. — “Any  body  with  you,  brother  Snubbin  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Phunky,  my  Lord.” 

Court. — “  Go  on.” 
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Mr.  Skimpin  proceeded  to  “  open  the  case  ”  ;  and  the 
ease  appeared  to  have  very  little  inside  it  when  he  had 
opened  it,  for  he  kept  such  particulars  as  he  knew  com¬ 
pletely  to  himself. 

Sergeant  Buzfuz  then  rose  with  all  the  majesty  and 
dignity  which  the  grave  nature  of  the  proceedings  de¬ 
manded,  and  having  whispered  to  Dodson,  and  conferred 
briefly  with  Fogg,  pulled  his  gown  over  his  shoulders, 
settled  his  wig,  and  addressed  the  jury: 

“You  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen, 
that  this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage,  in  which  the  damages  are  laid  at  £1500. 

“The  plaintiff  is  a  widow;  yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow 
The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  one  of  the 
guardians  of  his  royal  revenues,  glided  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  from  the  world,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  repose 
and  peace  which  a  custom-house  can  never  afford.” 

This  was  a  pathetic  description  of  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Bardell,  who  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  quart- 
pot  in  a  public-house  cellar. 

“  Some  time  before  Mr.  Bardell’s  death,  he  became 
the  father  of  a  little  boy.  With  this  little  boy,  the  only 
pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk 
from  the  world  and  courted  the  retirement  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  Goswell  street;  and  here  she  placed  in  her  front 
parlor  window  a  written  placard,  bearing  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  ‘Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman. 
Inquire  within.’  ”  Here  Sergeant  Buzfuz  paused,  while 
several  gentlemen  of  the  jury  took  a  note  of  the  docu¬ 
ment. 

“There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there,  sir?”  inquired 
a  juror. 

“  There  is  no  date,  gentlemen  ;  but  I  am  instructed  to 
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say  that  it  was  put  in  the  plaintiff’s  parlor  window  just 
this  time  three  years.  Now  I  entreat  the  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  wording  of  this  document, — ‘Apartments 
furnished  for  a  single  gentleman  ’ !  *  Mr.  Bardell,’  said 

the  widow — ‘  Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  honor,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
dell  was  a  man  of  his  word,  Mr.  Bardell  was  no  deceiver, 
Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentleman  himself ;  in 
single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  something  to 
remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell  was  when  he  first  won 
my  young  and  untried  affections ;  to  a  single  gentleman 
shall  my  lodgings  be  let.’  Actuated  by  this  beautiful 
and  touching  impulse  (among  the  best  impulses  of  our 
imperfect  nature,  gentlemen),  the  desolate  widow  dried 
her  tears,  furnished  her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent 
boy  to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in  her 
parlor  window.  Did  it  remain  there  long  ?  No.  Before 
the  bill  had  been  in  the  parlor  window  three  days — three 
days,  gentlemen — a  Being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  and 
bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,  and  not 
of  a  monster,  knocked  at  Mrs.  Bardell’s  door.  He  in¬ 
quired  within ;  he  took  the  lodgings ;  and  on  the  very 
next  day  he  entered  into  possession  of  them.  This  man 
was  Pickwick, — Pickwick,  the  defendant. 

“  Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little ;  the  subject 
presents  but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not 
the  man,  nor  are  you,  gentlemen,  the  men,  to  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  revolting  heartlessness  and  of  sys¬ 
tematic  villainy.” 

“  I  say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen,  and  when  I  say 
systematic  villainy,  let  me  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick 
if  he  be  in  court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is — that  it  would 
have  been  more  decent  in  him,  more  becoming,  in  better 
judgment,  and  in  better  taste,  if  lie  had  stopped  away. 

“  I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pick- 
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wick  continued  to  reside  without  interruption  or  inter¬ 
mission  at  Mrs.  Bardell’s  house.  I  shall  show  you  that, 
on  many  occasions,  he  gave  halfpence,  and  on  some  oc¬ 
casions  even  sixpences,  to  her  little  boy  ;  and  I  shall 
prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony  it  will  be 
impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to  weaken  or  contro¬ 
vert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  head, 
and  made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression:  ‘How- 
should  you  like  to  have  another  father?’  I  shall  prove 
to  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  testimony  of  three  of  his  own 
friends — most  unwilling  witnesses,  gentlemen — most  un¬ 
willing  witnesses — that  on  that  morning  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and 
soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  endearments. 

“And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  let¬ 
ters  have  passed  between  these  parties — letters  which  are 
admitted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant.  Let 
me  read  the  first :  ‘  Garraway’s,  twelve  o’clock.  Dear 
Mrs.  B. — Chops  and  Tomato  sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick.’ 
Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Chops  !  Gracious 
heavens !  and  Tomato  sauce !  Gentlemen,  is  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  sensitive  and  confiding  female  to  be  trifled 
away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  these  ?  The  next  has 
no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious.  ‘  Dear 
Mrs.  B.,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow 
coach.’  And  then  follows  this  very  remarkable  expres¬ 
sion  :  ‘  Do  n’t  trouble  yourself  about  the  warming-pan.’ 
Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  himself  about  a  warm¬ 
ing-pan?  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell  so  earnestly  entreated 
not  to  agitate  herself  about  this  warming-pan,  unless  it 
is,  as  I  assert  it  to  be,  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a 
mere  substitute  for  some  endearing  word  or  promise, 
agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  system  of  correspondence, 
artfully  contrived  by  Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his  c*q- 
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templated  desertion,  and  which  I  am  not  in  a  conditioa 
to  explain  ? 

“Enough  of  this.  My  client’s  hopes  and  prospects 
are  ruined.  But  Pickwick,  gentlemen — Pickwick,  the 
ruthless  destroyer  of  this  domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Goswell  street — Pickwick,  who  has  choked  up  the  well, 
and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward — Pickwick,  who  comes 
before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  Tomato  sauce  and 
warming-pans — Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with  un¬ 
blushing  effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin 
he  has  made.  Damages,  gentlemen,  heavy  damages,  are 
the  only  punishment  with  which  you  can  visit  him,  the 
only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client.  And  for 
those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high- 
minded,  a  right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate, 
a  sympathizing,  a  contemplative  jury  of  her  civilized 
countrymen.” 

With  this  beautiful  peroration,  Mr.  Sergeant  Buzfuz 
sat  down,  and  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  woke  up. 

“  Call  Elizabeth  Cluppins,”  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
rising  a  moment  afterwards,  with  renewed  vigor. 

“  Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Cluppins — do  you  recollect 
being  in  Mrs.  Bardell’s  back  one  pair  of  stairs,  on  one 
particular  morning  in  July  last,  when  she  was  dusting 
Pickwick’s  apartment  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  Lord  and  jury,  I  do.” 

“  Mr.  Pickwick’s  sitting-room  was  the  first  floor  front, 
I  believe  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  were,  sir.” 

Court. — “  What  were  you  doing  in  the  back  room, 
#ia’am  ?  ” 

“My  Lord  and  jury,  I  will  not  deceive  you.” 

Court. — “  You  had  better  not,  ma’am.” 

“  I  was  there,  unbeknown  to  Mrs.  Bardell ;  X  had  bee* 
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out  with  a  little  basket,  gentlemen,  to  buy  three  pound 
of  red  kidney  purtaties,  which  was  three  pound  tuppense 
ha’penny,  when  I  see  Mrs.  Bardell’s  street  door  on  the 
jar.” 

Court. — “  On  the  what  ?  ” 

“  Partly  open,  my  Lord.” 

Court. — “  She  said  on  the  jar.” 

“  It ’s  all  the  same,  my  Lord.” 

The  little  judge  looked  doubtful,  and  said  he ’d  make 
a  note  of  it. 

“  I  walked  in,  gentlemen,  just  to  say  good  mornin’,  and 
went,  iu  a  permiscuous  manner,  up  stairs,  and  into  the 
back  room. .  Gentlemen,  there  was  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  front  room,  and — ” 

“  And  you  listened,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Cluppins  ?  ” 

“  Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,  I  would  scorn  the  haction. 
The  voices  was  wery  loud,  sir,  and  forced  themselves  upon 
my  ear.” 

“  Well,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  you  were  not  listening,  but  you 
heard  the  voices.  Was  one  of  those  voices  Pickwick’s  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  were,  sir.” 

And  Mrs.  Cluppins,  after  distinctly  stating  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  addressed  himself  to  Mrs.  Bardell,  repeated, 
by  slow  degrees,  and  by  dint  of  many  questions,  the  con¬ 
versation  she  had  heard.  Which,  like  many  other  con¬ 
versations  repeated  under  such  circumstances,  or,  indeed, 
like  many  other  conversations  repeated  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  of  the  smallest  possible  importance  in 
itself,  but  looked  big  now. 

Nathaniel  Winkle,  Tracy  Tupman  and  Augustus 
Snodgrass  were  severally  called  into  the  box  ;  each  cor¬ 
roborated  the  testimony  of  their  unhappy  friend ;  and 
each  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation  by  excessive 
badgering. 
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Susannah  Sanders  was  then  called,  and  examined  by 
Sergeant  Buzfuz,  and  cross-examined  by  Sergeant 
Snubbin.  Had  always  said  and  believed  that  Pick¬ 
wick  would  marry  Mrs.  Bardell  ;  knew  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell’s  being  engaged  to  Pickwick  was  the  current  topic 
of  conversation  in  the  neighborhood  after  the  fainting  in 
July.  Had  heard  Pickwick  ask  the  little  boy  how  he 
should  like  to  have  another  father.  Did  not  know  that 
Mrs.  Bardell  was  at  that  time  keeping  company  with  the 
baker,  but  did  know  that  the  baker  was  then  a  single 
man  and  is  now  married.  Thought  Mrs  Bardell  fainted 
away  on  the  morning  in  July,  because  Pickwick  asked 
her  to  name  the  day ;  knew  that  she  (witness)  fainted 
away  stone  dead  when  Mr.  Sanders  asked  her  to  name 
the  day,  and  believed  that  anybody  as  called  herself  a 
lady  would  do  the  same,  under  similar  circumstances. 
During  the  period  of  her  keeping  company  with  Mr. 
Sanders,  she  had  received  love-letters,  like  other  ladies. 
In  the  course  of  their  correspondence  Mr.  Sanders  had 
often  called  her  a  “  duck,”  but  he  had  never  called  her 
“  chops,”  nor  yet  “  tomato  sauce.” 

Sergeant  Buzfuz  now  rose  with  more  importance  than 
he  had  yet  exhibited,  if  that  were  possible,  and  said : 
“  Call  Samuel  Weller.” 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel  Weller;  for 
Samuel  Weller  stepped  into  the  box  the  instant  his  name 
was  pronounced  ;  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and 
his  arms  on  the  rail,  took  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  bar,  and 
n  comprehensive  survey  of  the  bench,  with  a  remarkably 
cheerful  and  lively  aspect. 

Court  — “  What ’s  your  name,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Sam  Weller,  my  Lord.” 

Court. — “  Do  you  spell  it  with  a  ‘  V  ’  or  with  « 
'W’?” 
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5‘  That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller, 
my  Lord.  I  never  had  occasion  to  spell  it  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I  spells  it  with  a  ‘  V.’  ” 

Here  a  voice  in  the  gallery  exclaimed,  “  Quite  right, 
too,  Samivel,  quite  right.  Put  it  down  a  we,  my  Lord, 
put  it  down  a  we.” 

Court. — “  Who  is  that,  who  dares  to  address  the 
court  ?  Usher  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  Lord.” 

Court. — “  Bring  that  person  here  instantly.” 

“Yes,  my  Lord.” 

But  as  the  usher  didn’t  find  the  person,  he  didn’t 
bring  him  ;  and,  after  a  great  commotion,  all  the  people 
who  had  got  up  to  look  for  the  culprit  sat  down  again. 
The  little  judge  turned  to  the  witness  as  soon  as  his  in¬ 
dignation  would  allow  him  to  speak,  and  said : 

Court. — “  Do  you  know  who  that  was,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  rayther  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  Lord.” 

Court. — “  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?  ” 

Sam  stared  up  into  the  lantern  in  the  roof  of  the 
court,  and  said  :  “  Wy,  no,  my  Lord,  I  can’t  say  that  I 
do  see  him  at  the  present  moment.” 

Court. — “  If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would 
have  sent  him  to  jail  instantly.” 

Sam  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

“  Now,  Mr.  Weller,”  said  Sergeant  Buzfuz. 

“  Now,  sir.” 

“  I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  the 
defendant  in  this  case.  Speak  up,  Mr.  Weller.” 

“  I  mean  to  speak  up,  sir ;  I  am  in  the  service  o’  that 
ere  gen’l’man,  and  a  wery  good  service  it  is.” 

"  Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  quite  enough  to  get,  sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven 
they  ordered  him  three  hundred  and  fifty  lashes.” 
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Court. — “  You  must  uot  tell  us  what  the  soldier  said, 
unless  the  soldier  is  in  court,  and  is  examined  in  the 
usual  way  ;  it ’s  not  evidence.” 

“  Wery  good,  my  Lord.” 

“  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  happening  on 
the  morning  when  you  were  first  engaged  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  ;  eh,  Mr.  Weller?” 

“  Yes  I  do,  sir.” 

“  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  it  was.” 

“  I  had  a  reg’lar  new  fit-out  o’  clothes  that  mornin’, 
gen’l’men  of  the  jury,  and  that  was  a  wery  partickler  and 
uncommon  circumstance  vith  me  in  those  days.” 

The  judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam,  but  Sam’s  features 
were  so  perfectly  serene  that  the  judge  said  nothing. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,  that  you  saw 
nothing  of  this  fainting  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the 
arms  of  the  defendant,  which  you  have  heard  described 
by  the  witnesses  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  sir.  I  was  in  the  passage  till  they 
called  me  up,  and  then  the  old  lady  as  you  call  the 
plaintiff,  she  war  n’t  there,  sir.” 

“You  were  in  the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of 
what  was  going  forward.  Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr. 
Weller?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  that ’s  just  it.  If 
they  wos  a  pair  o’  patent  double  million  magnifyin’  gas 
microscopes  of  hextra  power,  p’r’aps  I  might  be  able  to 
see  through  two  flights  o’  stairs  and  a  deal  door ;  but 
bein’  only  eyes,  you  see,  my  wision ’s  limited.” 

“  Now,  Mr.  Weller,  I  ’ll  ask  you  a  question  on  another 
point,  if  you  please.” 

“  If  you  please,  sir.” 

“  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell’s  house, 
^ne  night  in  November?” 
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"  Oh  yes,  wery  well.” 

“  Oh,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller.  I  thought 
wo  should  get  at  something  at  last.” 

“  I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir.” 

“  Well ;  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk 
about  the  trial — eh,  Mr.  Weller?  ” 

“  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent ;  but  we  did  get  a  talkin’ 
about  the  trial.” 

“  Oh,  you  did  get  a  talking  about  the  trial.  Now  what 
passed  about  the  trial?  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
us,  Mr.  Weller?” 

“  Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir.  Arter  a  few  unim¬ 
portant  obserwations  from  the  two  wirtuous  females  as 
has  been  examined  here  to-day,  the  ladies  gets  into  a  wery 
great  state  o’  admiration  at  the  honorable  conduct  of 
Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Fogg — them  two  gen’l’men  as  is 
settin’  near  you  now.” 

“  The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff.  Well!  They  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  the  honorable  conduct  of  Messrs.  Dod¬ 
son  and  Fogg,  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,  did  they?” 

“  Yes;  they  said  what  a  wery  gen’rous  thing  it  was  o’ 
them  to  have  taken  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  not  to 
charge  nothin’  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  ’em  out  of 
Mr.  Pickwick.” 

“  It ’s  perfectly  useless,  my  Lord,  attempting  to  get  at 
any  evidence  through  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  this 
witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the  court  by  asking  him  any 
more  questions.  Stand  down,  sir.  That ’s  my  case,  my 
Lord.” 

Sergeant  Snubbin  then  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant;  and  did  the  best  he  could  for  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  and  the  best,  as  everybody  knows,  could  do 
no  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  summed  up,  in  the  old-established 
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form.  He  read  as  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury  as  k 
could  decipher  on  so  short  a  notice  ;  he  did  n’t  read  as 
much  of  them  as  he  could  n’t  make  out ;  and  he  made 
running  comments  on  the  evidence  as  he  went  along.  If 
Mrs.  Bardell  were  right,  it  was  perfectly  clear  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  was  wrong  ;  and  if  they  thought  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  credence  they  would  believe  it; 
and  if  they  did  n’t,  why,  they  would  n’t. 

The  jury  then  retired  to  their  private  room,  and  after 
an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  returned  with  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  plaintiff,  and  damages  against  defendant  to  th« 
imount  of  £750. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 


HEN  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height. 


*  V  Unfurl’d  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there ! 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light. 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 

She  call’d  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud ! 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud, 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 
When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm. 
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And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  Sun  !  to  thee ’t  is  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 

And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high  1 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone. 

And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 

Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, , 

Has  dimm’d  the  glistening  bayonet, 

Each  soldier’s  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 

And  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 

Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance* 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight’s  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 
That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o’er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careeriug  on  the  gale, 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 

And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside’s  reeling  rack, 
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Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o’er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart’s  hope  and  home. 

By  angel-hands  to  valor  given. 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  lines  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet, 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us! 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


fke  most  ample  opportunity  Is  here  afforded  for  the  practice  of  the  aspirated 
and  pectoral  voices. 

DOME  dreams  we  have  are  nothing  else  but  dreams, 
U)  Unnatural,  and  full  of  contradiction  ; 

Yet  others  of  our  most  romantic  schemes 
Are  something  more  than  fiction. 

It  might  be  only  on  enchanted  ground, 

It  might  be  merely  by  a  thought’s  expansion, 

But  in  the  spirit  or  the  flesh,  I  found 
An  old  deserted  mansion. 

A  residence  for  woman,  child,  and  man, 

A  dwelling-place  and  yet  no  habitation, 

A  house — but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication. 
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No  dog  was  at  the  threshold,  great  or  small, 

No  pigeon  on  the  roof,  no  household  creature — • 

No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall — 

Not  one  domestic  feature. 

No  human  figure  stirred  to  go  or  come ; 

No  face  looked  forth  from  shut  or  open  casement; 
No  chimney  smoked — there  was  no  sign  of  home 
From  parapet  to  basement. 

O’er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — 

The  place  is  haunted. 

No  sound  was  heard  except  from  far  away 
The  ringing  of  the  whitwall’s  shrilly  laughter, 

Or  now  and  then  the  chatter  of  the  jay, 

That  Echo  murmured  after. 

The  beds  were  all  untouched  by  hand  or  tool  ; 

No  footsteps  marked  the  green  and  mossy  gravel, 
Each  walk  as  green  as  is  the  mantled  pool 
For  want  of  human  travel. 

Over  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — • 

The  place  is  haunted. 

The  fountain  was  a-dry ;  neglect  and  time 
Had  marred  the  work  of  artisan  and  mason, 

And  efts  and  croaking  frogs  begot  of  slime 
Sprawled  in  the  ruined  basin. 

•  I 
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On  every  side  the  aspect  was  the  same, 

All  ruined,  desolate,  forlorn  and  savagQ  ; 

No  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 
To  rectify  the  ravage. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — 

The  place  is  haunted. 

Bowbeit,  the  door  I  pushed — or  so  I  dreamed — 
Which  slowly,  slowly  gaped  ;  the  hinges  creaking 
With  such  a  rusty  eloquence,  it  seemed 
That  Time  himself  was  speaking. 

The  startled  bats  flew  out ;  bird  after  bird  ; 

The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter, 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter  ! 

The  very  stairs  and  pictures  on  the  wall 
Assuming  features  horrid  and  terrific, 

Hinted  some  tragedy  in  that  old  hall. 

Locked  up  in  hieroglyphic. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — 

The  place  is  haunted. 

Huge  drops  rolled  down  the  wall  as  if  they  wept ; 

And  where  the  cricket  used  to  chirp  so  shrilly 
The  toad  was  squatting  and  the  lizard  crept 
On  that  damp  hearth  so  chilly. 
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There  was  so  foul  a  rumor  in  the  air, 

The  shadow  of  a  presence  so  atrocious, 

No  human  creature  could  have  feasted  there, 
Even  the  most  ferocious. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — 

The  place  is  haunted. 

The  death-watch  ticked  behind  the  paneled  oak, 
Inexplicable  tremors  shook  the  arras, 

And  echoes  strange  and  mystical  awoke 
The  fancy  to  embarrass. 

Prophetic  hints  that  filled  the  soul  with  dread, 
But  through  one  gloomy  entrance  mostly, 

The  while  some  secret  inspiration  said — 

That  chamber  is  the  ghostly ! 

One  lonely  ray  that  glanced  upon  the  bed 
As  if  with  awful  aim,  direct  and  certain, 

To  show  the  Bloody  Hand  in  burning  red, 
Embroidered  on  the  curtain  ! 

What  shrieking  spirit  in  that  bloody  room 
Its  mortal  frame  had  violently  quitted ! 

Across  the  sunbeam  with  a  sudden  gloom 
A  ghostly  shadow  flitted. 

O’er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear — 

The  place  is  haunted ! 
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LIDES  TO  BARY  JADE. 


THE  bood  is  beabig  brighdly,  loya^ 
The  sdars  are  shidig,  too ; 

While  I  ab  gazig  dreabily 
Add  thigkig,  love,  of  you ; 

You  caddot,  oh,  you  caddot  kdow, 
By  darlig,  how  I  biss  you — 

(Oh,  whadt  a  fearful  cold  I ’ve  got—1 
Ck-tish-u !  Ck-tish-u !) 

I  ’b  sittig  id  the  arbor,  love, 

Where  you  sat  by  by  side, 

Whed  od  that  calb  autubdal  dight 
You  said  you ’d  be  by  bride. 

Oh,  for  wud  bobedt  to  caress 
Add  tederly  to  kiss  you  ; 

Budt  do !  we  ’re  beddy  biles  apart— = 
(Ho  -rash-o !  Ck-ck-tish-u !) 

This  charbig  evedig  brigs  to  bid# 

The  tibe  whed  first  we  bet ; 

It  seebs  budt  odly  yesterday, 

I  thigk  I  see  you  yet. 

Oh,  tell  be,  ab  I  sdill  your  owd? 

By  hopes,  oh,  do  dot  dash  theb ! 
(Codfoud  by  cold,  ’t  is  gettig  worse= 
Ck-tishth-u !  Ck-ck-ras/i-eb !) 

Good-by,  by  darlig  Bary  Jade, 

The  bid-dight  hour  is  dear, 

Add  it  is  hardly  wise,  by  love. 

For  be  to  ligger  here ; 
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The  heavy  dews  are  fallig  fast, 

A  fod  good-dight  I  wish  you ; 

(Ho-ras/t-o ! — there  it  is  agaid — 

Ck-tActf'sA-ub !  Ck-ck-tis/i-u !) 

Scribner’s  Monthly. 


TRUST  IN  GOD. 

MATT.  VI.  26-34. 

BEHOLD  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not. 

neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better  than  they?  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought 
can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ?  And  why  take  ye 
thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin :  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven, 
shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? 
Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ? 
or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed?  (for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek  :) 
for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row  :  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.— Bible. 
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THE  OLD  FORSAKEN  SCHOOL- HOUSE. 


Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  measurement  or  rhythmical  display  bi 

reading  this  piece.  It  is  thoroughly  simple,  and  should  be  read  in  the  style  o * 

reflective  conversation. 

fpHEY’VE  left  the  school-house,  Charlie,  where  years 
JL  ago  we  sat 

And  shot  our  paper  bullets  at  the  master’s  time-worn  hat. 

The  hook  is  gone  on  which  it  hung,  the  master  sleepeth 
now 

Where  schoolboy  tricks  can  never  cast  a  shadow  o’er  his 
brow. 

They ’ve  built  a  new,  imposing  one — the  pride  of  all  the 
town, 

And  laughing  lads  and  lassies  go  its  broad  steps  up  and 
down  ; 

A  tower  crowns  its  summit,  with  a  new,  a  monster  bell, 

That  youthful  ears,  in  distant  homes,  may  hear  its  music 
swell. 

I ’m  sitting  in  the  old  one,  with  its  battered,  hingeless 
door ; 

The  windows  all  are  broken,  and  the  stones  lie  on  the 
floor ; 

I,  alone,  of  all  the  merry  boys  that  romped  and  studied 
here, 

Remain  to  see  it  battered  up  and  left  so  lone  and  drear. 

I ’m  sitting  on  the  same  old  bench  where  we  sat  side  by 
side 

A.nd  carved  our  names  upon  the  bench  when  not  by 
master  eyed  ; 
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Since  then  a  dozen  boys  have  sought  their  great  skill  u 
display, 

And  like  the  footprints  on  the  sand,  our  names  have 
passed  away. 

’T  was  here  we  learned  to  conjugate  “amo,  amas,  amat ,” 

While  glances  from  the  lassies  made  our  hearts  gc 
pit-a-pat ; 

’Twas  here  we  fell  in  love,  you  know,  with  girls  who 
looked  us  through — 

Yours  with  her  piercing  eyes  of  black,  and  mine  with 
eyes  of  blue. 

Our  sweethearts — pretty  girls  were  they — to  us  how  very 
dear — 

Bow  dcwn  yrur  head  with  me,  my  boy,  and  shed  foi 
them  a  tear ; 

With  them  the  earthly  school  is  out ;  each  ,’ovely  maid 
now  stands 

Before  the  one  Great  Master,  in  the  house  not  made  with 
hands. 

You  tell  me  you  are  far  out  West,  a  lawyer  deep  in  laws, 

With  Joe  who  sat  behind  us  here  and  tickled  us  with 
straws ; 

Look  out  for  number  one,  boys;  may  wealth  come  at 
your  touch, 

But  with  your  long,  strong  legal  straws,  do  n’t  tickle  men 
too  much. 

Here,  to  the  right,  sat  Jimmy  Jones — you  must  remember 
Jim — 

He ’s  teaching  now,  and  punishing,  as  master  punished 
him; 
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What  an  unlucky  lad  he  was !  his  sky  was  dark  with 
woes ; 

Whoever  did  the  sinning,  it  was  Jim  who  got  the  blows. 

Those  days  are  all  gone  by,  my  boys ;  life’s  hills  we  ’re 
going  down, 

With  here  and  there  a  silver  hair  amid  the  schoolboy 
brown ; 

But  memory  can  never  die ;  so  we  ’ll  talk  o’er  the  joys 

We  shared  together,  in  this  house,  when  you  and  I  were 
boys. 

Though  ruthless  hands  may  tear  it  down — this  lone 
house,  old  and  drear — 

They  ’ll  not  destroy  the  characters  that  started  out  from 
here ; 

Time’s  angry  waves  may  sweep  the  shore  and  wash  out 
all  beside — 

Bright  as  the  stars  that  shine  above,  they  shall  for  aye 
abide. 

I ’ve  seen  the  new  house,  Charlie ;  ’t  is  the  pride  of  all 
the  town, 

And  laughing  lads  and  lassies  go  its  broad  steps  up  and 
down ; 

But  you  nor  I,  my  dear  old  friend,  can ’t  love  it  half  so 
well 

As  this  condemned,  forsaken  one,  with  cracked 
tongueless  bell. — John  H.  Yates. 
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REACHING  THE  EARLY  TRAIN. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  delights  iu  boarding  in  the  country 
for  the  summer  is  the  pleasure  a  man  derives  in 
his  efforts  to  catch  the  early  morning  train  by  which  he 
must  reach  the  city  and  his  business.  When  he  gets  out 
of  bed  he  looks  at  his  watch  and  finds  he  has  plenty  of 
time,  so  he  dresses  leisurely  and  sits  down  to  breakfast 
in  a  calm  and  serene  state  of  mind.  Just  as  he  cracks 
his  first  egg,  he  hears  the  up  train.  He  starts,  jerks  out 
his  watch,  compares  it  with  the  clock,  and  finds  that  it 
is  eleven  minutes  slow,  and  that  he  has  only  four  minutes 
left  in  which  to  get  to  the  depot.  In  a  fearful  hurry  he 
tries  to  scoop  the  egg  out  of  the  shell,  but  it  burns  his 
fingers ;  the  skin  is  tough,  and  after  fooling  with  it  for  a 
moment  it  mashes  into  a  hopeless  mess,  and  he  gets  his 
fingers  smeared  ;  he  drops  the  whole  concern  in  disgust, 
grabs  a  hot  roll,  and  scalds  his  tongue  with  a  quick 
mouthful  of  hot  coffee ;  then  he  stuffs  the  roll  in  his 
mouth,  while  his  wife  hands  him  his  satchel  and  tells 
him  she  thinks  she  hears  the  whistle.  He  plunges  madly 
about  the  room  looking  for  his  umbrella ;  then  kisses  his 
wife  as  well  as  he  can  with  all  that  unswallowed  bread 
distending  his  cheeks,  says  good-by  to  the  children  in  a 
lump,  and  makes  a  dash  for  the  door.  Just  as  he  gets 
to  the  gate  he  finds  that  he  has  forgotten  his  duster,  and 
he  charges  back  after  it,  snatches  it  up,  and  tears  down 
the  gravel  walk  in  a  frenzy.  He  doesn’t  like  to  run 
through  the  village,  because  that  would  be  undignified, 
but  he  walks  furiously.  He  goes  faster  and  faster.  Half 
way  down  he  does  hear  the  whistle  for  certain.  He  wants 
to  run,  but  knows  that  he  will  start  up  that  yellow  dog 
there  by  the  sidewalk  if  he  does.  Then  he  actually  sees 
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the  train  coming  in  at  the  depot,  and  he  feels  that  he 
miust  make  a  rush.  He  does.  The  yellow  dog  becomes 
excited  and  tears  after  him.  Six  other  dogs  join  in  the 
chase,  one  after  the  other,  and  bark  furiously  and  frolic 
around  his  legs.  Small  boys  contribute  to  the  excite¬ 
ment,  as  he  goes  past,  by  whistling  on  their  fingers,  and 
the  men  at  work  on  the  new  meeting-house  knock  off  to 
look  at  him  and  laugh.  He  feels  ridiculous,  but  he 
must  catch  that  train.  He  gets  desperate  when  he  has 
to  slacken  up  until  two  or  three  women,  on  the  side¬ 
walk  discussing  the  servant  girl  question  and  the  price 
of  butter,  scatter  to  let  him  pass.  He  arrives  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  depot  with  duster  flying  in  the 
wind,  coat-tails  horizontal  and  the  yellow  dog  nipping 
his  heels,  just  as  the  train  begins  to  move.  He  puts  on 
extra  pressure,  and  resolves  to  make  that  train  or  to 
perish.  He  reaches  it  as  the  last  car  is  going  past.  He 
seizes  the  hand-rail,  is  violently  jerked  around  once  or 
twice,  but  finally  lands  on  the  step  on  his  knees,  and  is 
hauled  in  by  his  coat  collar  by  a  brakesman,  hot,  mad, 
dusty,  with  his  trowsers  torn  across  the  knees,  his  shins 
bruised  and  three  ribs  in  his  umbrella  broken.  Just  as 
he  gets  comfortably  into  the  car,  the  train  stops,  backs 
up  on  the  siding,  and  lies  there  for  half  an  hour  while 
the  engineer  fixes  a  broken  valve.  Then  he  is  madder 
than  ever,  and  determined  he  will  move  to  town  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  swears  while  he  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
watches  the  dogs  that  followed  him  engaged  in  a  contest 
over  a  bone  which  the  yellow  dog  found  on  the  platform 
of  the  station,  and  he  registers  a  silent  vow  to  devote  his 
first  holiday  to  braining  that  dog  with  a  club. — Max 
A.DELEH. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SEA. 


I  AM  a  wandering  wave  of  the  glorious  sea; 

Tirelessly  roaming,  gladsome  and  free ; 

I  am  floating  forever  from  shore  to  shore, 

Or  I  laugh  and  l^ap  in  the  Maelstrom’s  roar; 
And  I  dash  around 
With  a  joyous  bound : 

Oh !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

In  the  frozen  gulfs  of  the  North  I  hide, 

And  melt  in  rills  from  the  iceberg’s  side ; 

Then  I  bask  in  the  Borealis’  light, 

’Mid  splendors  sublime  of  the  Arctic  night ; 
Or  away  to  the  Pole 
I  roll,  I  roll : 

Oh  !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

Then  I  warm  in  the  blaze  of  a  tropic  sun, 

_  On  the  flowery  shore  of  Indostan  ; 

And  I  toss  in  showers  of  gold  and  pearls, 

And  I  kiss  the  fair  forms  of  bathing  girls ; 

Or  I  break  into  billows 
For  Mermaids’  pillows : 

Oh  !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

Now  I  whirl  in  the  Cyclone’s  fearful  path, 
And  strike  strong  ships  in  my  stormy  wrath; 
Tk  n  I  swell  in  my  pride,  and  T  rush  and  rave, 
A  I  dash  them  down  to  their  oe°an  grave. 
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So  I  lash  and  foam 
On  my  boundless  home  ; 

Oh  !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

Then  I  follow  the  fisherman’s  tiny  boat, 

And  play  round  his  nets  as  they  idly  float; 

Or  I  gurgle,  and  ripple,  and  woo  him  to  rest 
At  night,  as  I  sleep  w'th  a  star  on  my  breast , 

Or  in  sunshine  and  song 
I  bear  him  along : 

Oh !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

In  the  Gulf  Stream’s  dark  blue  waves  I  glide, 

To  the  unknown  source  of  that  wondrous  tide. 

Where  that  strange  weed  floats  with  its  berries  brig*^ 
Ard  the  petrel' rests  in  his  boundless  flight, 

As  he  laves  his  wings, 

And  his  storm-note  sings : 

Oh  !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

blow  away  from  the  land  I  rush  far  out, 

In  the  foaming  track  of  the  water-spout; 

Then  I  rage,  and  roar,  and  seethe,  and  hiss, 

And  leap  till  the  very  clouds  I  kiss; 

Or  I  whirl  and  dance 
In  a  maniac’s  trance : 

Oh !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

Then  with  deep,  strange  music,  hour  by  hour. 

I  lash  on  the  lonely  light-house  tower ; 
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Or  away  on  the  coast  in  the  surf  and  swell, 

I  can  ring  with  my  touch  the  Inch-Cape  bell ; 
On  the  rocks  I  am  beating, 

And  ever  repeating, 

Oh  !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

Now  I  sink  far  down  to  those  silent  waves 
That  girdle  the  ocean’s  glorious  caves ; 

On  golden  sands,  amidst  gorgeous  shells, 

I  hear  the  strange  tales  that  the  cable  tells ; 
And  there  I  sleep 
In  the  fathomless  deep : 

Oh  !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  o'f  the  sea  ? 

And  oft  amid  coral  groves  I  roam, 

Where  the  “ocean  architect”  rears  its  home, 
Those  tiny  insects  whose  works  so  grand 
Show  skill  unrivalled  by  human  hand ; 

With  my  song  awhile 
Their  toil  I  beguile : 

Oh !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

Oh,  children  of  earth,  you  may  envy  me, 

For  more  rich  or  happy  no  monarch  could  be. 
With  no  cares,  no  earth-forged  fetters  bound, 

I  am  free  to  wander  the  wild  world  round  ; 

So  forever  I  roll 
From  Pole  to  Pole ; 

Oh !  who  would  not  be 
A  wild  wave  of  the  sea  ? 

- - K>* — — 
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PARRHASIUS  AND  THE  CAPTIVE. 


This  is  a  picture  of  inordinate  ambition.  It  should  be  represented  by  a  voice  oi 
told  indifference  to  human  suffering.  The  flame  of  selfish  passion  is  wild  and 
frenzied. 


ARRHASIUS  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 


JL  Upon  his  canvas.  There  Prometheus  lay, 
Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus — 

The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh; 

And  as  the  painter’s  mind  felt  through  the  dim, 

Rapt  mystery,  and  pluck’d  the  shadows  forth 
With  its  far-reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 
Flash’d  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip, 

Were  like  the  wing’d  god’s,  breathing  from  his  flight, 

“  Bring  me  the  captive  now  ! 

My  hand  feels  skillful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift, 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens — around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

“Ha!  bind  him  on  his  back! 

Look! — as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here! 

Quick — or  he  faints! — stand  with  the  cordial  near/ 
Now — bend  him  to  the  rack  ! 

Press  down  the  poison'd  links  into  his  flesh! 

And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh ! 

“So — let  him  writhe!  How  long 
Will  he  live  thus  ?  Quick,  my  good  pencil,  now! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow! 

Ha  J  gray-hair’d,  and  so  strong  ! 
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How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan  i 
Gods !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan ! 

“  *  Pity  ’  thee !  So  I  do ! 

I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar — 

But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter  ? 

I  ’d  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine — 

What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine  ? 

“  ‘  Hereafter !  ’  Ay — hereafter  ! 

A  whip  to  keep  a  coward  to  his  track  ! 

What  gave  Death  ever  from  his  kingdom  back 
To  check  the  skeptic’s  laughter  ? 

Come  from  the  grave  to-morrow  with  that  story 
And  I  may  take  some  softer  path  to  glory. 

“  No,  no,  old  man  !  we  die 
Even  as  the  flowers,  and  we  shall  breathe  away 
Our  life  upon  the  chance  wind,  even  as  they ! 

Strain  well  thy  fainting  eye — 

For  when  that  bloodshot  quivering  is  o’er, 

The  light  of  heaven  will  never  reach  thee  more. 

“  Yet  there ’s  a  deathless  name  ! 

A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 

And  like  a  steadfast  planet  mount  and  burn— 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  shone, 

By  all  the  fiery  stars  !  I ’d  bind  it  on  ! 

“  Ay — though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart’s  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  madden’d  first— 
Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
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The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child. 

And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild — ■ 

“  All — I  would  do  it  all — 

Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot — 

K  Thrust  foully  into  earth  to  be  forgot ! 

O  heavens ! — but  I  appall 

Your  heart,  old  man !  forgive— ha  !  on  your  live# 
Let  him  not  faint ! — rack  him  till  he  revives  ! 

“Vain — vain — give  o’er!  His  eye 
Glazes  apace.  He  does  not  feel  you  now — 

Stand  back  !  I  ’ll  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow  1 
Gods  !  if  he  do  not  die 
But  for  one  moment — one — till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips ! 

“  Shivering !  Hark  !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now — that  was  a  difficult  breath — 
Another  ?  Wilt  thou  never  come,  O  Death ! 

Look  !  how  his  temple  flutters ! 

Is  his  heart  still  ?  Aha  !  lift  up  his  head  ! 

He  shudders — gasps — Jove  help  him  ! — so — he’s  dead. 

How  like  a  mounting  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  unrein’d  ambition!  Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  forever.  Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 
The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  bosom  for  the  spirit’s  lip, 

We  look  upon  our  splendor  and  forget 

The  thirst  of  which  we  perish  ! — N.  P.  Willml 
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WAX  WORK. 


Che  “  Bawl  twang  ”  and  “  monstrous  mouth  ”  should  be  brought  into  full  exerda*. 

ONCE  on  a  time,  some  years  ago, 

Two  Yankees,  from  Connecticut 
Were  traveling — on  foot,  of  course, 

A  style  now  out  of  date ; 

And,  being  far  away  down  South, 

It  wasn’t  strange  or  funny, 

That  they,  like  other  folks,  sometime* 

Should  be  out  of  money. 

So,  coming  to  a  thriving  place. 

They  hired  a  lofty  hall, 

And  on  the  corners  of  the  streets 
Put  handbills,  great  and  small. 

Telling  the  people,  far  and  near, 

In  printed  black  and  white, 

They ’d  give  a  show  of  wax  work 
In  the  great  town-hall  that  night. 

Of  course  the  people  thought  to  see 
A  mighty  show  of  figures, 

Of  Napoleon,  Byron,  George  the  Third, 

And  lots  of  foreign  gentlemen ; 

Of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  you  know, 

And  monks  in  black  and  white, 

Heroes,  peasants,  potentates, 

In  wax  work  brought  to  light. 

One  of  the  Yankees  had,  they  say, 

A  monstrous  mouth, 

And  nasal  twang,  with  which 
He  thought  to  gull  the  South ; 
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Ee  that  as  it  may — you  see 
A  fearful  noise  he  made, 

Although  he  talked  obscurely, 

And  made  on  all  a  useless  raid. 

The  other  was  a  handsome  man, 

Quite  pleasant,  and  quite  fine  ; 

He  had  a  form  of  finest  mould, 

And  straight  as  any  pine. 

Indeed,  he  was  a  handsome  man 
As  you  will  often  see, 

Much  more  so  than  you — or  you — or  you. 
Like  President  Grant — or  me. 

This  handsome  man  stood  at  the  door 
To  let  the  people  in, 

And  the  way  he  took  the  quarters 
And  the  shillings  was  a  sin  ; 

And  when  the  time  of  show  had  come, 

He  a  curtain  pulled  aside. 

And  our  friend,  with  a  monstrous  mouth, 
Stood  in  all  his  pomp  and  pride. 

And  in  his  brawny  hand  he  held 
A  pound  or  two,  or  more, 

Of  shoemaker's  wax,  which  he 
Had  some  time  made  before. 

He  began  to  work  it, 

And  his  audience  thus  addressed, 

And  the  people  looked  and  listened ; 

Let  their  gi-eat  surprise  be  guessed. 

Said  he,  “  My  friends,  how  some  folks  cheat 
I  never  could  conceive  ; 

But  this  is  the  real  wax  work, 

For  I  stoop  not  to  deceive; 
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This  is  your  real  wax  work, 

For  your  quarters  and  your  twelves. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  walk  up 
And  examine  for  yourselves.” 

But  when  the  people  saw  the  joke, 
With  anger  they  turned  pale, 
Hammer  and  tongs  they  came  at  him, 
To  ride  him  on  a  rail ; 

But  he  had  an  open  window, 

And  a  ladder  to  the  ground, 

And  just  as  he  went  out  of  sight, 

He  turned  himself  around. 

And,  holding  up  the  wax  to  view, 

Said,  with  a  saucy  grin, 
ft  My  friends,  here ’s  no  deception, 

For  I  scorn  to  take  you  in  ; 

This  is  real  wax  work, 

For  your  quarters  and  your  twelves. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  walk  up 
And  examine  for  yourselves.” 


NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  WASHINGTON. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS,  let  us  seize  this  occasion  to 
renew  to  each  other  our  vows  of  allegiance  and 
devotion  to  the  American  Union,  and  let  us  recognize  in 
our  common  title  to  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  in  our  common  veneration  for  his  example  and 
his  advice,  the  all-sufficient  centripetal  power,  which 
shall  hold  the  thick  clustering  stars  of  our  confederacy 
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in  one  glorious  constellation  forever !  Let  the  colum* 
which  we  are  about  to  construct  be  at  once  a  pledge  and 
an  emblem  of  perpetual  union  !  Let  the  foundations  be 
laid,  let  the  superstructure  be  built  up  and  cemented,  let 
each  stone  be  raised  and  riveted  in  a  spirit  of  national 
brotherhood !  And  may  the  earliest  ray  of  the  rising 
sun  till  that  sun  shall  set  to  rise  no  more — draw  forth 
from  it  daily,  as  from  the  fabled  statue  of  antiquity,  a 
strain  of  national  harmony,  which  shall  strike  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  every  heart  throughout  the  republic! 

Proceed,  then,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  work  for  which 
you  have  assembled.  Lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  which  shall  adequately  bespeak  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  American  people  to  the  illustrious  father  of  his 
country !  Build  it  to  the  skies ;  you  can  not  outreach 
the  loftiness  of  his  principles !  Found  it  upon  the  mas¬ 
sive  and  eternal  rock ;  you  can  not  make  it  more  endur¬ 
ing  than  his  fame !  Construct  it  of  the  peerless  Parian 
marble;  you  can  not  make  it  purer  than  his  life!  Ex¬ 
haust  upon  it  the  rules  and  principles  of  ancient  and  of 
modern  art ;  you  can  not  make  it  more  proportionate 
than  his  character 

But  let  not  your  homage  to  his  memory  end  here. 
Think  not  to  transfer  to  a  tablet  or  a  column  the  tribute 
which  is  due  from  yourselves.  Just  honor  to  Washington 
can  only  be  rendered  by  observing  his  precepts  and  imi¬ 
tating  his  example.  Similitudine  decorevuts.  He  has 
built  his  own  monument.  We,  and  those  who  come  after 
us,  in  successive  generations,  are  its  appointed,  its  privi¬ 
leged  guardians.  The  wide-spread  republic  is  the  future 
monument  to  Washington.  Maintain  its  independence. 
Uphold  its  constitution.  Preserve  its  union.  Defend  its 
liberty.  Let  it  stand  before  the  world  in  all  its  original 
strength  and  beauty,  securing  peace,  order,  equality,  and 
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freedom,  to  all  within  its  boundaries,  and  shedding  light 
and  hope  and  joy  upon  the  pathway  of  human  liberty 
throughout  the  world — and  Washington  needs  no  other 
monument.  Other  structures  may  fully  testify  our  venera¬ 
tion  for  him  ;  this,  this  alone  can  adequately  illustrate 
his  services  to  mankind. 

Nor  does  he  need  even  this.  The  republic  may  perish  ; 
the  wide  arch  of  our  ranged  Union  may  fall ;  star  by 
star  its  glories  may  expire ;  stone  by  stone  its  columns 
and  its  capitol  may  moulder  and  crumble;  all  other 
names  which  adorn  its  annals  may  be  forgotten  ;  but  as 
long  as  human  hearts  shall  anywhere  pant,  or  human 
tongues  anywhere  plead,  for  a  true,  rational,  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  those  hearts  shall  enshrine  the  memory, 
and  those  tongues  prolong  the  fame,  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington. — R.  C.  Winthrop. 


BATTLE  OF  BEAL’  AN  DUINE. 


Beal’  an  Duine,  an  abbreviation  for  Beallach  an  Duine,  is  the  name  of  a  pass 
or  defile  between  two  eminences,  where  the  battle  described  in  this  extract  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  taken  place.  The  parties  in  this  battle  were  the  forces  of  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Roderick  Dim,  a  rebel  subject  of  the  king, 
on  the  other.  Roderick  himself  had  been  previously  taken  prisoner,  and  was  now 
confined. 

The  minstrel  who  describes  the  battle  is  admitted  to  see  his  captive  master,  Rod¬ 
erick,  and  at  his  command  portrays,  in  this  wild  burst  of  poetry,  the  engagement 
and  utter  defeat  of  the  rebel  troops. 

Trosach  was  the  name  of  the  region  in  which  [lay  the  glen  of  Beal’  an  Duine. 
Moray  and  Mar  were  the  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  king’s  forces. 

Clan- Alpine  was  the  name  of  Roderick’s  clan,  and  the  forces  of  this  party  lay 
concealed  in  the  glen,  intending  to  surprise  their  enemies  as  they  approached, 
were  themselves  entirely  defeated,  as  described  in  this  sketch. 

Tin'chell;  a  circle  of  hunters  closing  round  the  game. 

Ebne;  the  sea-eagle  or  ospray. 


-L  The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Aceray. 


TIE  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
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Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 

So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ? 

There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake, 

Upon  her  aerie  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 

The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  still, 

So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 
Benledi’s  distant  hill. 

Is  it  the  thunder’s  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 

Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  warrior’s  measured  tread  ? 

Is  it  the  lightning’s  quivering  glance 
That  on  the  thicket  streams, 

Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun’s  retiring  beams  ? 

I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 

I  see  the  Moray’s  silver  star, 

Wave  o’er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far ! 
To  hero,  bound  for  battle  strife, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay. 

’T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 
One  glance  at  their  array ! 

Their  light-armed  archers  far  and  near, 
Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 

Their  center  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 
A  twilight  forest  frowned, 

Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crowned 
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No  cymbal  clashed,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum ; 

Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor’s  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 

There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 

Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake. 

That  shadowed  o’er  their  road ; 

Their  vanward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 

Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe  ; 

The  host  moves,  like  a  deep  sea-wave, 

Where  ride  no  rocks,  its  pride  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark  and  slow. 

The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 

Before  the  Trosach’s  rugged  jaws : 

And  here,  the  horse  and  spearmen  pauw, 
While  to  explore  a  dangerous  glen, 

Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell. 

Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear ; 

For  life !  for  life !  their  flight  they  ply ; 
While  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
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Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  spearmen’s  twilight  wood? 

“  Down !  down  !  ”  cried  Mar,  “  your  lances  down 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  !  ” 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest’s  frown, 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 
At  once  lay  leveled  low ; 

And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 

The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide, 

“  We’ll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  Tinchell  cows  the  game ! 

They  come  as  fleet  as  mountain  deer, 

We  ’ll  drive  them  back  as  tame.” 

Bearing  before  them  in  their  course 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 

Right  onward  did  Clan- Alpine  come. 

Above  their  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  gleam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below  ; 

And  with  the  ocean’s  mighty  swing, 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest’s  wing, 

They  hurled  them  on  the  foe. 

I  heard  the  lance’s  shivering  crash, 

As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash; 

I  heard  the  broadsword’s  deadly  clang, 

As  if  a  hundred  anvils  rang  ; 

But  Moray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine’s  flank, 

“  My  banner-man,  advance  1 
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I  see,”  he  cried,  “  their  column  shake : 

Now,  gallants  !  for  your  ladies’  sake, 

Upon  them  with  the  lance !  ” 

The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rout 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom  ; 

Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 
They  soon  made  lightsome  room. 

Clan- Alpine’s  best  are  backward  borne ; 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  ? 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 

And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear, 

The  battle’s  tide  was  poured  ; 

Vanished  the  Saxon’s  struggling  spear. 
Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 

As  Bracklinn’s  chasm,  so  black  and  steep 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle’s  mingled  mass; 

None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 

Save  those  who  ne’er  shall  fight  again. 

Walter  Scott. 


POOR  LITTLE  JIM. 


rHE  cottage  was  a  thatched  one,  the  outside  old  and 
mean, 

But  all  within  that  little  cot  was  wondrous  neat  and 
clean ; 
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The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  the  wind  was  howlin| 
wild, 

As  a  patient  mother  sat  beside  the  death-bed  of  hel 
child : 

A  little  worn-out  creature,  his  once  bright  eyes  grown 
dim : 

It  was  a  collier’s  wife  and  child,  they  called  him  little 
Jim. 

And  oh  !  to  see  the  briny  tears  fast  hurrying  down  her 
cheek, 

As  she  offered  up  the  prayer,  in  thought,  she  was  afraid 
to  speak, 

Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved  far  better  than  her 
life ; 

For  she  had  all  a  mother’s  heart,  had  that  poor  collier’s 
wife. 

With  hands  uplifted,  see,  she  kneels  beside  the  sufferer’s 
bed, 

And  prays  that  He  would  spare  her  boy,  and  take  her¬ 
self  instead. 

She  gets  her  answer  from  the  child :  soft  fall  the  words 
from  him : 

“  Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile,  and  beckon  little  Jim, 

I  have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now,  but  oh !  I  am  so  dry, 

Just  moisten  poor  Jim’s  lips  again,  and,  mother,  do  n’t 
you  cry.” 

With  gentle,  trembling  haste  she  held  the  liquid  to  his 
lip-, 

He  smiled  to  thank  her  as  he  took  each  little,  tiny  sip ; 

“  Tell  father,  when  he  comes  from  work,  I  said  good¬ 
night  to  him, 

And,  mother,  now  I  ’ll  go  to  sleep.”  A  las !  poor  littlf 
Jim  ’ 
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She  knew  that  he  was  dying ;  that  the  child  she  loved 
so  dear 

Had  uttered  the  last  words  she  might  ever  hope  to  hear: 

The  cottage  door  is  opened,  the  collier’s  step  is  heard, 

The  father  and  the  mother  meet,  yet  neither  speak  a 
word. 

He  felt  that  all  was  over,  he  knew  his  child  was  dead, 

He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand  and  walked  toward  the 
bed ; 

His  quivering  lips  gave  token  of  the  grief  he’d  fain 
conceal, 

And  see,  his  wife  has  joined  him — the  stricken  couple 
kneel : 

With  hearts  bowed  down  by  sadness,  they  humbly  ask 
of  Him, 

in  heaven  once  more  to  meet  again  their  own  poor  little 
Jim. 


PASSING  AWAY. 


The  organs  of  speech  need  to  be  managed  with  the  most  exquisite  skill.  Tht 
east  inaccuracy  of  articulation  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the  piece. 

WAS  it  the  chime  of  a  tiny  bell, 

That  came  so  sweet  to  my  dreaming  ear, 

Like  the  silvery  tones  of  a  fairy’s  shell, 

That  he  winds  on  the  beach,  so  mellow  and  clear, 
When  the  winds  and  the  waves  lie  together  asleep, 
And  the  moon  and  the  fairy  are  watching  the  deep. 
She  dispensing  her  silvery  light, 

And  he  his  notes  as  silvery  quite, 

While  the  boatman  listens  and  ships  his  oar, 

To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  ? 
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Hark !  the  notes,  on  my  ear  that  play, 

Are  set  to  words :  as  they  float,  they  say, 

“  Passing  away !  passing  away !  ” 

But  no ;  it  was  not  a  fairy’s  shell, 

Blown  on  the  beach  so  mellow  and  clear; 

Nor  was  it  the  tongue  of  a  silver  bell, 

Striking  the  hour,  that  fill’d  my  ear, 

As  I  lay  in  my  dream ;  yet  was  it  a  chime 
That  told  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  time. 

For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung, 

And  a  plump  little  girl,  for  a  pendulum,  swung 
(As  you ’ve  sometimes  seen,  in  a  little  ring, 

That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  canary-bird  swing) ; 

And  she  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  bouquet 
And,  as  she  enjoyed  it,  she  seemed  to  say, 

“  Passing  away  !  passing  away !  ” 

Oh,  how  bright  were  the  wheels  that  told 

Of  the  lapse  of  time  as  they  moved  round  slow ! 
And  the  hands,  as  they  swept  o’er  the  dial  of  gold, 
Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 

And  io  !  she  had  chang’d  ;  in  a  few  short  hours 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers, 

That  she  held  in  her  outstretch’d  hands,  and  flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung, 

In  the  fullness  of  grace  and  womanly  pride, 

That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride ; 

Yet  then,  when  expecting  her  happiest  day, 

In  the  same  sweet  voice  I  heard  her  say, 

“  Passing  away !  passing  away !  ” 

While  I  gazed  at  that  fair  one’s  cheek,  a  shade 
Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  softly  over, 
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Like  that  by  a  cloud  on  a  summer’s  day  made, 

Looking  down  on  a  field  of  blossoming  clover. 

The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 
Had  something  lost  of  its  brilliant  blush ; 

And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the  wheels, 
That  marched  so  calmly  round  above  her, 

Was  a  little  dimmed,  as  when  evening  steals 
Upon  noon’s  hot  face :  yet  one  could  n’t  but  love  her 
For  she  looked  like  a  mother  whose  first  babe  lay, 
Rock’d  on  her  breast,  as  she  swung  all  day ; 

And  she  seem’d  in  the  same  silver  tone  to  say, 

“  Passing  away !  passing  away !  ” 

While  yet  I  looked,  what  a  change  there  came! 

Her  eye  was  quench’d,  and  her  cheek  was  wan : 
Stooping  and  staffed  was  her  wither’d  frame, 

Yet  just  as  busily  swung  she  on  ; 

The  garland  beneath  her  had  fallen  to  dust ; 

The  wheels  above  her  were  eaten  with  rust ; 

The  hands  that  over  the  dial  swept 

Grew  crooked  and  tarnish’d,  but  on  they  kept; 

And  still  there  came  that  silver  tone 

From  the  shrivelled  lips  of  the  toothless  crone — 

Let  me  never  forget  to  my  dying  day 
The  tone  or  the  burden  of  her  lay — 

“  Passing  away !  passing  away !  ” 

John  Pierpont, 

THE  VAGABONDS. 


From  11  The  Vagabonds  and  Other  Poems.” 


Y\ TE  are  two  travelers,  Roger  and  I. 

"  »  Roger’s  my  dog: — come  here,  you  scamp! 
Tump  for  the  gentlemen, — mind  your  eye! 

Over  the  table —look  out  for  the  lamp !— 
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The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old  ; 

Five  years  we ’ve  tramped  through  wind  and  weathe* 
And  slept  out-doors  when  nights  were  cold, 

And  ate  and  drank — and  starved  together. 

We’ve  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you! 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 

A  fire  to  thaw  our  thumbs  (poor  fellow ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there ’s  been  frozen). 

Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  strings), 

Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle. 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings ! 

No,  thank  ye,  sir, — I  never  drink ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, — 

Aren’t  we,  Roger? — see  him  wink! — 

Well,  something  hot,  then, — we  wont  quarrel. 

He ’s  thirsty,  too, — see  him  nod  his  head  ? 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can ’t  talk ! 

He  understands  every  word  that ’s  said, — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I ’ve  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 

I  wonder  I ’ve  not  lost  the  respect 
(Here’s  to  you,  sir!)  even  of  my  dog. 

But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets, 

And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He’ll  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 

There  is  n’t  another  creature  living 
Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster. 
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So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  forgiving 
To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master ! 

No,  sir! — see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin ! 

By  George !  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water ! 

That  is,  there ’s  something  in  this  gin 
That  chokes  a  fellow.  But  no  matter ! 

We’ll  have  some  music,  if  you’re  willing, 

And  Roger  (hem !  what  a  plague  a  cough  is,  sir !) 
Shall  march  a  little. — Start,  you  villain ! 

Stand  straight !  ’Bout  face !  Salute  your  officer ! 
Put  up  that  paw !  Dress !  Take  your  rifle ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see !)  Now  hold  your 
Cap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle, 

To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier ! 

March  !  Halt !  Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 
When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 

Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 
To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 

Five  yelps, — that’s  five;  he’s  mighty  knowing! 

The  night ’s  before  us,  fill  the  glasses ! — 

Quick,  sir !  I ’m  ill, — my  brain  is  going ! — 

Some  brandy, — thank  you, — there ! — it  passes ! 


Why  not  reform  ?  That ’s  easily  said  ; 

But  I ’ve  gone  through  such  wretched  treatment 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant. 

That  my  poor  stomach ’s  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad. with  thinking, 

[ ’d  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 
To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 
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Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 

A  dear  girl’s  love — but  I  took  to  drink ; — 

The  same  old  story ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 

If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features, — ■ 

You  need  n’t  laugh,  sir;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God’s  creatures : 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  ! 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 

It  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  would  n’t  have  guvssec 
That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 

Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 
To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog ! 

She ’s  married  since, — a  parson’s  wife : 

’T  was  better  for  her  that  we  should  part, — 

Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life, 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 

I  have  seen  her — once :  I  was  weak  and  spent 
On  the  dusty  road — a  carriage  stopped : 

But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped ! 

You  ’ve  set  me  talking,  sir ;  I ’m  sorry ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change ! 

What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar’s  story? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 

I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  ! 

’T  was  well  she  died  before - .  Do  you  know 

If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 
The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 
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Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 
This  pain ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 

I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 

He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  could. 
No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were, — 

A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I ’m  better  now ;  that  glass  was  warming. — 

You  rascal!  limber  your  lazy  feet! 

We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. — 

Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 

And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink;— 
The  sooner,  the  better  for  Roger  and  me ! 

J.  T.  Trowbridgb. 


LITTLE  GOLDENHAIR. 


GOLDENHAIR  climbs  upon  grandpapa’s  knee  1 
Dear  little  Goldenhair,  tired  was  she. 

All  the  day  busy  as  busy  could  be. 


Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as ’t  was  light, 

Out  with  the  birds  and  butterflies  bright, 
Skipping  about  till  the  coming  of  night. 

Grandpapa  toyed  with  the  curls  on  her  head, 
“  What  has  my  darling  been  doing,”  he  said, 

“  Since  she  arose  with  the  sun  from  her  bed  ?  ” 
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“  Pity  much,”  answered  the  sweet  little  one, 

“  I  cannot  tell,  so  much  things  I  have  done : 

Played  with  my  dolly  and  feeded  my  bun. 

“And  then  I  jumped  with  my  little  jump-rope, 

And  I  made  out  of  some  water  and  soap 
Bootiful  worlds,  mamma’s  castles  of  hope. 

“  I  afterward  readed  in  my  picture-book, 

And  Bella  and  I  we  went  down  to  look 

For  the  smooth  little  stones  by  the  side  of  the  brook; 

“And  then  I  corned  home  and  eated  my  tea, 

And  I  climed  up  on  to  grandpapa’s  knee. 

And  I  jes’  as  tired  as  tired  can  be.” 

Lower  and  lower  the  little  head  pressed, 

Until  it  has  dropped  on  grandpapa’s  breast. 

Dear  little  Goldenhair,  sweet  be  thy  rest ! 

We  are  but  children  ;  the  things  that  we  do 
Are  as  sports  of  a  babe  to  the  Infinite  view 
That  marks  all  our  weakness,  and  pities  it,  too. 

God  grant  that  when  night  overshadows  our  way. 
And  we  shall  be  called  to  account  for  our  day, 

He  shall  find  us  as  guileless  as  Goldenhair’s  lay. 

And  oh,  when  aweary,  may  we  be  so  blest 
As  to  sink  like  the  innocent  child  to  our  rest, 

And  feel  ourselves  clasped  to  the  Infinite  breast ! 

F.  B.  Smith. 
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THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 

Adapted  to  the  development  of  transition  in  pitch,  and  a  very  spirited  utterance. 

I  REMEMBER  once  riding  from  Buffalo  to  the  Nia¬ 
gara  Falls.  I  said  to  a  gentleman,  “  What  river 
is  that,  sir  ?  ” 

“  That,”  said  he,  “  is  Niagara  river.” 

“  Well,  it  is  a  beautiful  stream,”  said  I ;  “  bright,  and 
fair,  and  glassy.  How  far  off  are  the  rapids?” 

“  Only  a  mile  or  two,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Is  it  possible  that  only  a  mile  from  us  we  shall  find 
the  water  in  the  turbulence  which  it  must  show  near  the 
Falls?” 

“You  will  find  it  so,  sir.”  And  so  I  found  it;  and 
the  first  sight  of  Niagara  I  shall  never  forget. 

Now,  launch  your  bark  on  that  Niagara  river ;  it  is 
bright,  smooth,  beautiful  and  glassy.  There  is  a  ripple 
at  the  bow ;  the  silver  wake  you  leave  behind  adds  to 
your  enjoyment.  Down  the  stream  you  glide,  oars,  sails, 
and  helm  in  proper  trim,  and  you  set  out  on  your  pleas¬ 
ure  excursion. 

Suddenly  some  one  cries  out  from  the  bank,  “Young 
men,  ahoy !  ” 

“  What  is  it?” 

“  The  rapids  are  below  you !  ” 

“  Ha !  ha !  we  have  heard  of  the  rapids ;  but  we  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  get  there.  If  we  go  too  fast,  then 
we  shall  up  with  the  helm,  and  steer  to  the  shore ;  we 
will  set  the  mast  in  the  socket,  hoist  the  sail,  and  speed 
to  the  land.  Then  on,  boys ;  do  n’t  be  alarmed,  there  is 
no  danger.” 

“  Young  men,  ahoy  there !  ” 

“  What  is  it?  ” 
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“  The  rapids  are  below  you  !  ” 

“Ha!  ha!  we  will  laugh  and  quaff;  all  things  delight 
us.  What  care  we  for  the  future !  No  man  ever  saw  it. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  We  will  enjoy 
life  while  we  may,  will  catch  pleasure  as  it  flies.  This 
is  enjoyment;  time  enough  to  steer  out  of  danger  when 
we  are  sailing  swiftly  with  the  current.” 

“  Young  men,  ahoy  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Beware !  beware !  The  rapids  are  below  you !  ” 

“  Now  you  see  the  water  foaming  all  around.  See 
how  fast  you  pass  that  point !  Up  with  the  helm !  Now 
turn  !  Pull  hard  !  Quick  !  quick  !  quick !  pull  for  your 
lives !  pull  till  the  blood  starts  from  your  nostrils,  and 
the  veins  stand  like  whip-cords  upon  your  brow !  Set 
the  mast  in  the  socket !  hoist  the  sail !  Ah !  ah !  it  is  too 
late!  Shrieking,  howling,  blaspheming,  over  they  go.” 

Thousands  go  over  the  rapids  of  intemperance  every 
year,  through  the  power  of  lmbit,  crying  all  the  while, 
“  When  I  find  out  that  it  is  injuring  me,  I  will  give  it 
up/”' — John  B.  Gough. 


PARTING  HYMN. 


WHEN  shall  we  meet  again, 
Meet  ne’er  to  sever  ? 

When  will  peace  wreathe  her  chans 
Round  us  forever? 

Our  hearts  will  ne’er  repose, 

Safe  from  each  blast  that  blows, 

In  this  dark  vale  of  woes, 

Never — no,  never ! 
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When  shall  love  freely  flow 
Pure  as  life’s  river? 

When  shall  sweet  friendship  glow 
Changeless  forever  ? 

Where  joys  celestial  thrill, 

Where  bliss  each  heart  shall  fill, 

And  fears  of  parting  chill 
Never — no,  never ! 

Up  to  that  world  of  light 
Take  us,  dear  Saviour  ! 

May  we  all  there  unite, 

Happy  forever ; 

Where  kindred  spirits  dwell, 

There  may  our  music  swell, 

And  time  our  joys  dispel 
Never — no  never ! 

Soon  shall  we  meet  again, 

Meet  ne’er  to  sever ; 

Soon  shall  peace  wreathe  her  chain 
Round  us  forever ; 

Our  hearts  will  then  repose 

Secure  from  worldly  woes; 

Our  songs  of  praise  shall  cloee 
Never — no,  never ! 
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THE  KITCHEN  CLOCK. 


KNITTING  is  the  maid  o’  the  kitchen.  Milly 
Doing  nothing,  sits  the  chore  boy,  Billy : 

“  Seconds  reckoned ; 

Every  minute, 

Sixty  in  it. 

Milly,  Billy, 

Billy,  Milly, 

Tick-tock,  tock-tick, 

Nick-knock,  knock-nick, 

Knockety-nick,  nickety-knoefe," 

Goes  the  kitchen  clock. 

Closer  to  the  fire  is  rosy  Milly  ; 

Every  whit  as  close  and  cozy,  Billy  r 
“  Time’s  a-flying, 

Worth  your  trying; 

Pretty  Milly — 

Kiss  her,  Billy ! 

Milly,  Billy, 

Billy,  Milly, 

Tick-tock,  tock-tick, 

Now — now,  quick — quick! 

Knockety-nick,  nickety-knock,” 

Goes  the  kitchen  clock. 

Something’s  happened,  very  red  is  Milljn 
Billy  hoy  is  looking  very  silly ; 

“  Pretty  misses, 

Plenty  kisses; 

Make  it  twenty. 

Take  a  plenty. 
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Billy,  Milly, 

Milly,  Billy, 

Right- left,  left- right, 

That’s  right,  all  right, 

Knockety-nick,  nickety-knock,” 

Goes  the  kitchen  clock. 

Weeks  gone,  still  they’re  sitting,  Milly,  Billy ; 

Oh !  the  winter  winds  are  wondrous  chilly  1  j 

“  Winter  weather, 

Close  together ; 

Wouldn’t  tarry, 

Better  marry, 

Milly,  Billy, 

Billy,  Milly, 

Two -one,  one-two, 

Don’t  wait,  ’twont  do, 

Knockety-nick,  nickety-knock, * 

Goes  the  kitchen  clock. 

Winters  two  have  gone,  and  where  is  Milly? 

Spring  has  come  again,  and  where  is  Billy  ? 

“  Give  me  credit, 

For  I  did  it ; 

Treat  me  kindly, 

Mind  you  wind  me. 

Mister  Billy, 

Mistress  Milly, 

My — Oh !  Oh ! — my ! 

By-by,  by-by, 

Nickety-knock,  cradle  rock,” 

Goes  the  kitchen  clock. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
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THE  EVILS  OF  IGNORANCE. 

1  .  xiE  wickedness  and  the  blindness  of  the  subjects  are 
-L  the  judgmentsof  Heaven  for  the  neglect  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  ;  for  to  this  end  and  to  no  other,  was  superiority 
given  to  a  few,  and  the  souls  of  all  men  pre-adapted  to  pay 
spontaneous  homage  to  strength  and  talent  and  exalted 
station,  that,  through  the  benignant  and  attractive  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  possessors,  the  whole  race  might  be  won  to 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Let  those,  then,  whose  wealth  is 
lost  or  jeoparded  by  fraud  or  misgovern  men t ;  let  those 
who  quake  with  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  all  they 
hold  dear ;  let  those  who  behold  and  who  lament  the 
desecration  of  all  that  is  holy  ;  let  rulers  whose  counsels 
are  perplexed,  whose  plans  are  baffled,  whose  laws  are 
defied  or  evaded, — let  them  all  know,  that  whatever  ills 
they  feel  or  fear  are  but  the  just  retributions  of  a  right¬ 
eous  Heaven  for  neglected  childhood. 

Remember,  then,  the  child  whose  voice  first  lisps  to¬ 
day.  before  that  voice  shall  whisper  sedition  in  secret,  or 
thunder  treason  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  child  whose  hand  to-day  first  lifts  its  tiny  bauble, 
before  that  hand  shall  scatter  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death.  Remember  those  sportive  groups  of  youth,  in 
whose  halcyon  bosoms  there  sleeps  an  ocean,  as  yet 
scarcely  ruffled  by  the  passions  which  soon  shall  heave 
them  as  with  a  tempest’s  strength.  Remember,  that, 
whatever  station  in  life  you  may  fill,  these  mortals,  im¬ 
mortals,  are  your  care.  Devote,  expend,  consecrate 
yourselves  to  the  holy  work  of  their  improvement.  Pour 
out  light  and  truth  as  God  pours  sunshine  and  rain. 
No  longer  seek  knowledge  as  the  luxury  of  a  few,  but 
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dispense  it  amongst  all  as  the  bread  of  life.  Learn  only 
how  the  ignorant  may  learn,  how  the  innocent  may  be 
preserved,  the  vicious  reclaimed. 

Call  down  the  astronomer  from  the  skies ;  call  up  the 
geologist  from  his  subterranean  explorations  ;  summon, 
if  need  be,  the  mightiest  intellects  from  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  nation  ;  enter  cloistered  halls,  where  the 
scholiast  muses  over  superfluous  annotations;  dissolve 
conclave  and  synod,  where  subtle  polemics  are  vainly 
discussing  their  barren  dogmas ;  collect  whatever  of 
talent,  or  erudition,  or  eloquence,  or  authority,  the  broad 
land  can  sujjply, — and  go  forth  and  teach  this  people. 
For  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  it  must  be  proclaimed 
that  licentiousness  shall  be  the  liberty,  and  violence  and 
chicanery  shall  be  the  law,  and  superstition  and  craft 
shall  be  the  religion,  and  the  seif-destructive  indulgence 
of  all  sensual  and  unhallowed  passions  shall  be  the  only 
happiness,  of  that  people  who  neglect  the  education  of 
their  children. 

Horace  Mann. 


FROM  EXILE. 

A  MOTHER  SPEAKS. 

AH,  dear  God,  when  will  it  be  day? 

I  cannot  sleep,  I  cannot  pray. 
Tossing,  I  watch  the  silent  stars 
Mount  up  from  the  horizon  bars  : 
Orion,  with  his  flaming  sword, 

Proud  chieftain  of  the  glorious  horde ; 
Auriga  up  the  lofty  arch 
Pursuing  still  his  stately  march — 

So  patient  and  so  calm  are  they. 

Ah,  dear  God!  when  will  it  be  day? 
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0  Mary,  mother !  Hark !  I  hear 
A  cock  crow  through  the  silence  clear ! 
The  dawn’s  faint  crimson  streaks  the  East, 
And,  afar  oif,  I  catch  the  least 
Low  murmur  of  the  city’s  stir 
As  she  shakes  off  the  dream  of  her. 

List !  there’s  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet 
Far  down  below  me  in  the  street. 

Thank  God !  the  weary  night  is  past — 
The  morning  comes — ’tis  day  at  last. 

Wake,  Rosalie !  Awake!  arise! 

The  sun  is  up,  it  gilds  the  skies. 

She  does  not  stir.  The  young  sleep  sound 
As  dead  men  in  their  graves  profound. 

Ho,  Rosalie!  At  last?  Now  haste! 
To-day  there  is  no  time  to  waste. 

Bring  me  fresh  water.  Braid  my  hair. 
Hand  me  the  glass.  Once  I  was  fair 
As  thou  art.  Now  I  look  so  old 
It  seems  my  death-knell  should  be  tolled. 

Ill?  No!  (I  want  no  wine.)  So  pale? 
Like  a  white  ghost,  so  wan  and  frail  ? 

Well,  that’s  not  strange.  All  night  I  lay 
Waiting  and  watching  for  the  day. 

But — there !  I’ll  drink  it ;  it  may  make 
My  cheeks  burn  brighter  for  his  sake 
Who  comes  to-day.  My  boy  !  my  boy ! 
How  can  I  bear  the  unwonted  joy? — 

I,  who  for  eight  long  years  have  wept, 
While  happier  mothers  smiling  slept ; 
While  others  decked  their  son’s  first-bora 
For  dance,  or  fete,  or  bridal  morn ; 
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Or  proudly  smiled  to  see  them  stand 
The  stateliest  pillars  of  the  land ! — 

For  he,  so  gallant  and  so  gay, 

As  young  and  debonair  as  they, 

My  beautiful,  brave  boy,  my  life 
Went  down  in  the  unequal  strife ! 

The  right  or  wrong  ?  Oh  !  what  care  I  ? 
The  good  God  judgeth  up  on  high. 

And  now  He  gives  him  back  to  me ! 

I  tremble  so,  I  scarce  can  see. 

How  full  the  streets  are !  I  Avill  wait 
His  coming  here  beside  this  gate, 

From  which  I  watched  him  as  he  went, 
Eight  years  ago,  to  banishment. 

I  will  sit  down.  Speak,  Rosalie,  when 
You  see  a  band  of  stalwart  men, 

With  one  fair  boy  among  them — one 
With  bright  hair  shining  in  the  sun, 

Red,  smiling  lips,  and  eagle  eyes, 

Blue  as  the  blue  of  summer  skies. 

My  boy!  my  boy !  Why  come  they  not? 
O  Son  of  God !  "hast  Thou  forgot 
Thy  Mother’s  agony  ?  Yet  she 
Was  she  stronger  far  than  we, 

We  common  mothers?  Could  she  know 
From  her  far  heights  such  pain  and  woe? 

Run  farther  down  the  street,  and  see 
If  they’re  not  coming,  Rosalie. 

Ah  me !  ah  me !  how  lag  the  hours ! 

What  ?  just  beyond  the  convent  towers, 
And  coming  straight  this  way  ?  O  heart ! 
Be  still  and  strong,  and  bear  thy  part, 
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Thy  new  part,  bravely.  Hark !  I  hear 
Above  the  city’s  hum  the  near, 

Slow  tread  of  marching  feet ;  I  see — 

Nay,  I  can  not  see,  Rosalie — 

Your  eyes  are  younger.  Is  he  there — 

My  Antoine,  with  his  sunny  hair? 

It  is  like  gold  ;  it  shines  in  the  sun  ; 

Surely,  you  see  it?  What?  Notone — 

Not  one  bright  head?  All  old,  old  men, 
Gray-haired,  gray-bearded,  gaunt?  Then — then 
He  has  not  come — he  is  ill,  or  dead ! 

O  Heaven  !  that  I  were  in  thy  stead, 

My  son !  my  son !  Who  touches  me  ? 

Your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  not  she 
For  whom  you  look.  Go  farther  on, 

Ere  yet  the  daylight  shall  be  gone. 

“  Mother !”  Who  calls  me  “  mother  ”  ?  You  ? 

You  are  not  he — my  Antoine.  You 

Are  a  gray-bearded  man,  and  he 

Is  a  mere  boy.  You  must  mistake  me 

For  some  one  else.  I’m  sorry,  sir, 

God  bless  you !  Soon  you  will  find  her 
For  whom  you  seek.  But  I — ah,  I — 

Still  must  I  call,  and  none  reply? 

You — kiss  me?  Antoine?  O  my  son! 
rrhou  art  mine  own,  my  banished  one! 


TOM  SAWYER’S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 


WHEN  Tom  reached  the  frame  school-house,  he  strode 
in  briskly,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  had  come 
with  all  honest  speed.  He  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg  and  flung 
himself  into  his  seat,  with  business-like  alacrity.  The 
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master,  throned  on  high  in  his  great  splint-bottom  arm¬ 
chair,  was  dosing,  lulled  by  the  drowsy  hum  of  study. 
The  interruption  aroused  him.  “Thomas  Sawyer!” 
Tom  knew  that  when  his  name  was  pronounced  in  full 
it  meant  trouble.  “Sir  !”  “  Come  up  here  ;  now,  sir,  why 
are  you  late  again  as  usual  ?”  Tom  was  about  to  take 
refuge  in  a  lie,  when  he  saw  two  long  tails  of  yellow 
hair  hanging  down  a  back  that  he  recognized  by  the 
electric  sympathy  of  love,  and  by  that  form  was  the 
only  vacant  place,  on  the  girls’  side  of  the  school-house. 
He  instantly  said,  “I  stopped  to  talk  with  Huckleberry 
Finn.”  The  master’s  pulse  stood  still,  and  he  stared 
helplessly.  The  buzz  of  study  ceased.  The  pupils 
wondered  if  the  fool-hardy  boy  had  lost  his  mind.  The 
master  said,  “You  you  did  what  ?”  “  Stopped  to  talk 

with  Huckleberry  Finn.”  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  words.  “Thomas  Sawyer,  this  is  the  most  astound¬ 
ing  confession  I  have  ever  listened  to ;  take  off  your 
jacket.”  The  master’s  arm  performed  until  it  was 
tired,  and  the  stock  of  switches  notably  diminished. 
Then  the  order  followed:  “Now,  sir,  go  and  sit  with 
the  girls !  and  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you.”  The  titter 
that  rippled  around  the  room  appeared  to  abash  the 
boy,  but  in  reality  that  result  was  caused  by  his  wor¬ 
shipful  awe  of  his  unknown  idol,  and  the  dread  pleasure 
that  lay  in  his  high  good  fortune.  He  sat  down  upon 
the  end  of  the  pine  bench,  and  the  girl  hitched  herself 
away  from  him  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  Nudges  and 
whispers  traversed  the  room,  but  Tom  sat  still,  with  his 
arms  upon  the  long  low  desk  before  him.  By  and  by 
attention  ceased  from  him,  and  the  accustomed  school 
murmur  rose  upon  the  dull  air  once  more.  Presently 
the  boy  began  to  steal  furtive  glances  at  the  girl.  She 
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observed  it,  “  made  a  mouth  ”  at  him,  and  gave  him  the 
back  of  her  head  for  the  space  of  a  minute.  When  she 
cautiously  faced  around  again,  a  peach  laid  before  her. 
She  thrust  it  away.  Tom  gently  put  it  back.  She 
thrust  it  away  again,  but  with  less  animosity.  Tom 
patiently  returned  it  to  its  place.  Then  she  let  it 
remain.  Tom  scrawled  on  his  slate,  “  Please  take  it ;  I 
got  more.”  The  girl  glanced  at  the  words,  but  made 
no  sign.  iNow  the  boy  began  to  draw  something  on  the 
slate,  hiding  his  work  with  his  left  hand.  For  a  time 
the  girl  refused  to  notice,  but  her  human  curiosity 
presently  began  to  manifest  itself  by  hardly  perceptible 
signs.  The  boy  worked  on,  apparently  unconscious. 
The  girl  made  a  sort  of  non  committal  attempt  to  see, 
but  the  boy  did  not  betray  that  he  was  aware  of  it.  At 
last  she  gave  in,  and  hesitatingly  whispered,  “  Let  me 
see  it.”  Tom  partly  uncovered  a  dismal  caricature  of 
a  house  with  two  gable  ends  to  it,  and  a  corkscrew  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney.  Then  the  girl’s  in¬ 
terest  began  to  fasten  itself  upon  the  work,  and  she  for¬ 
got  everything  else.  When  it  was  finished,  she  gazed  a 
moment,  then  whispered,  “It’s  nice — make  a  man.” 
The  artist  erected  a  man  in  the  front  yard  that  resem¬ 
bled  a  derrick.  He  could  have  stepped  over  the  house, 
but  the  girl  was  not  hypercritical ;  she  was  satisfied  with 
the  monster,  and  whispered,  “It’s  a  beautiful  man — now 
make  me  coming  along.”  Tom  drew  an  hour-glass  with 
a  full  moon  and  straw  limbs  for  it,  and  armed  the 
spreading  fingers  with  a  portentous  fan.  The  girl  said : 
“It’s  ever  so  nice — I  wish  I  could  draw.”  “It’s  easy,” 
whispered  Tom;  “I’ll  learn  you.”  “Oh!  will  you? 
when  ?”  “  At  noon  ;  do  you  go  home  to  dinner  ?” 

“I’ll  stay  if  you  will.”  “Good — what’s  your  name?” 
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“Becky  Thatcher;  what’s  yours?  Oh!  I  know,  it’s 
Thomas  Sawyer.” 

“  That’s  the  name  they  lick  me  by.  I’m  Tom  when 
I’m  good;  you  call  me  Tom,  will  you  ?”  “Yes.”  Now 
Tom  began  to  scrawl  something  on  the  slate,  hiding  the 
words  from  the  girl.  But  she  was  not  backward  this 
time ;  she  begged  to  see.  Tom  said,  “  Oh  !  it  aint  any¬ 
thing.”  “  Yes,  it  is.”  “  No,  it  aint ;  you  don’t  want  to 
see  it.”  “  Yes,  I  do,  indeed  I  do  ;  please  let  me  ?”  “  You’ll 
tell.”  “  No,  I  won’t — deed  and  deed  and  double  deed  I 
won't.”  “  You  won’t  tell  anybody  at  all,  ever  as  long  as 
you  live?”  “  No,  I  won’t  ever  tell  anybody.  Now  tell  me.” 
“  Oh  !  you  don’t  want  to  see.”  “  Now  that  you  treat  me 
so,  I  will  see.”  And  she  put  her  small  hand  upon  his,  and 
a  little  scuffle  ensued,  Tom  pretending  to  resist  in  earnest, 
but  letting  his  hand  slip  by  degrees  till  these  words  were 
revealed :  “  I  love  you.”  “  Oh  !  you  bad  thing  !”  and 

she  hit  his  hand  a  smart  rap,  but  reddened  and  looked 
pleased  nevertheless.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  boy  felt 
a  slow,  fateful  grip  closing  on  his  ear,  and  a  steady  lift¬ 
ing  impulse,  in  this  way  he  was  borne  across  the  house 
and  deposited  in  his  own  seat,  under  a  peppering  fire  of 
giggle  from  the  whole  school.  Then  the  master  stood 
over  him  during  a  few  awful  moments,  and  finally 
moved  away  to  his  throne  without  saying  a  word.  But, 
although  Tom’s  ear  tingled,  his  heart  was  jubilant. 
When  school  broke  up  at  noon,  Tom  flew  to  Becky 
Thatcher  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  “  You  put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  let  on  you’re  going  home,  and  when  you  get 
to  the  corner,  give  the  rest  of  ’em  the  slip,  and  turn 
down  through  the  lane  and  come  back.  I’ll  go  the  other 
way  and  come  it  over  ’em  the  same  way.” 

So  the  one  went  off  with  one  group  of  scholars,  and 
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the  other  with  another.  In  a  little  while  the  two  met  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lane,  and  when  they  reached  the 
school  they  had  it  all  to  themselves.  Then  they  sat  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  slate  before  them,  and  Tom  gave  Becky 
the  pencil  and  held  her  hand  in  his,  guiding  it  and 
creating  another  surprising  house.  When  the  interest 
in  art  began  to  wane,  the  two  fell  to  talking.  Tom  was 
swimming  in  bliss.  He  said:  “Do  you  like  rats?” 
“  No !  I  hate  them  !” 

“  Well,  I  do  too — live  ones.  But  I  mean  dead  ones, 
to  swing  around  your  head  with  a  string.”  “  No,  I 
don’t  care  much  for  rats  anyway ;  but  what  I  like  is 
chewing  gum.” 

“  Oh  !  I  should  say  so !  I  wish  I  had  some  now !” 
“  Do  you?  I  got  some ;  I’ll  let  you  chew  it  awhile,  but 
you  must  give  it  back  to  me.” 

This  was  agreeable,  so  they  chewed  it  about  in  turns 
in  excess  of  contentment. 

“  Was  you  ever  at  a  circus?”  said  Tom.  “Yes,  and 
my  pa’s  going  to  take  me  again  some  day  if  I’m  good.” 
“  I’ve  been  to  the  circus  three  or  four  times,— lots  of 
times.  Church  aint  shucks  to  a  circus.  There’s  things 
going  on  at  a  circus  all  the  time.  I’m  going  to  be  a 
clown  in  a  circus  when  I  grow  up.” 

“  Oh  !  are  you?  That  will  be  nice;  they're  so  lovely, 
all  spotted  up.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  so,  and  they  get  slathers  of  money,  most 
a  dollar  a  day,  Ben  Rogers  says — Say,  Beckie,  was  you 
ever  engaged  ?”  “  Wliat’s  that  ?”  “  Why  engaged  to  be 
married.”  “  No.”  “  Would  you  like  to  be  ?”  “  I  reckon 
go,  I  don’t  know  ;  what  is  it  like?” 

“  Like  ;  why  it  aint  like  anything — you  only  just  tell 
a  boy  you  won’t  ever  have  anybody  but  him,  never  and 
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never  and  forever,  and  then  you  kiss,  that’s  all — anybody 
can  do  it.”  “  Kiss  ?  why  what  do  you  kiss  for  ?”  “  Why 
that,  you  know,  is  to— well  they  always  do  that.” 
“  Everybody  ?”  “  Why,  yes,  everybody  that’s  in  love 

with  each  other.  Do  you  remember  what  I  wrote  on 
the  slate?”  “  Ye — yes.”  “  What  was  it?”  “I  sha’n’t 
tell  you  !”  “  Shall  I  tell  you  ?”  “  Ye — yes — but  some 

other  time.”  “  No,  now.”  “  No,  not  now  ;  to-morrow.” 
‘  Oh !  no — now ;  please,  Becky,  I’ll  whisper  it.  I’ll 
whisper  it  ever  so  softly.”  Becky  hesitating,  Tom  took 
silence  for  consent,  and  passed  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
and  whispered  the  tale,  ever  so  softly,  with  his  mouth 
close  to  her  ear,  and  then  he  added,  “  Now,  you  whisper 
it  to  me  just  the  same.”  She  resisted  awhile,  and  then 
said,  “You  turn  your  face  away,  so  you  can’t  see,  and 
then  I  will ;  but  then  you  mustn’t  ever  tell  anybody, 
will  you,  Tom  ?  Now,  won’t  you  ?”  “  No,  indeed,  indeed 
I  won’t — now,  Becky.”  He  turned  his  face  away,  and 
she  ben'<  timidly  around  till  her  breath  stirred  his  curls, 
and  whispered,  “  I  love  you.”  Then  she  sprang  away 
and  ran  around  and  around  the  desks  and  benches,  with 
Tom  after  her,  and  took  refuge  in  a  corner,  at  last,  with 
her  little  white  apron  to  her  face.  Tom  clasped  her 
about  the  neck,  and  pleaded,  “Now,  Becky,  it’s  all  done,, 
all  over  but  the  kiss.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  that,  it  aint 
anything  at  all — please,  Becky.”  And  he  tugged  at  her 
apron  and  her  hands.  By  and  by  she  gave  up,  and  let 
her  hands  drop,  her  face  all  glowing  with  the  struggle, 
came  up  and  submitted.  Tom  kissed  the  red  lips  and 
said.  “Now  it’s  all. done,  Becky,  and  always  after  this, 
you  know,  you  aint  ever  to  love  anybody  but  me,  and 
you  aint  ever  to  marry  anybody  but  me — never,  never 
and  forever— will  you  ?”  “  No.  I’ll  never  love  anybody 
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but  you,  Tom,  and  I’ll  never  marry  anybody  out  you, 
and  you  aint  to  marry  anybody  but  me.”  “  Certainly, 
of  course,  that’s  part  of  it,  and  always  coming  to  school, 
or  when  we’re  going  home,  you’re  to  walk  with  me,  when 
there  aint  anybody  looking — and  you  choose  me  and  I 
choose  you  at  parties,  because  that’s  the  way  you  do 
when  you’re  engaged.”  “  It’s  ever  so  nice;  I  never  heard 
of  it  before !”  “  Oh  !  it’s  ever  so  gay  !  Why  me  and 

Amy  Lawrence — ”  .The  big  eyes  told  Tom  his  blunder, 
he  stopped  confused.  “0  Tom!  then  I  aint  the  first 
girl  you’ve  ever  been  engaged  to?”  The  child  began  to 
cry.  “  Don’t  cry,  Becky,  I  don’t  care  for  her  anymore.” 
“Yes,  you  do,  Tom,  you  know  you  do.”  Tom  tried  to 
put  his  arms  about  her  neck,  but  she  pushed  him  away 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  went  on  crying. 
Tom  tried  again  with  soothing  words  in  his  mouth,  and 
was  repulsed  again.  He  went  to  her  and  stood  a 
moment,  not  knowing  exactly  how  to  proceed,  then  he 
said,  hesitatingly,  “  Becky,  I  don’t  care  for  anybody 
but  you.”  No  reply.  More  sobs.  Tom  got  out  his 
chiefest  jewel,  a  brass  knob,  from  the  top  of  an  andiron, 
and  passed  it  around  so  that  she  could  see  it,  and  said, 
“  Please,  Becky,  won’t  you  take  it  ?”  She  struck  it  to  the 
floor.  Then  Tom  marched  out  of  the  house  and  over  the 
hill  and  far  away,  to  return -to  the  school  no  more  that 
day.  Presently  Becky  began  to  suspect  something. 
She  ran  to  the  door,  Tom  was  not  in  sight ;  she  flew 
around  to  the  play-ground,  he  was  not  there,  then  she 
called  “Tom,  Tom,  come  back  !”  She  listened  intently, 
but  there  was  no  answer,  she  had  no  companion  but 
silence  and  loneliness,  so  she  sat  down  to  cry  again  and 
upbraid  herself,  and  by  this  time  the  scholars  began  to 
gather,  and  she  had  to  hide  her  griefs  and  still  her  broken 
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heart  and  take  up  the  cross  of  a  long,  dreary,  aching 
afternoon,  with  none  among  the  strangers  about  her  to 
exchange  sorrows  with  her.  Mark  Twain. 


THE  DUTCHMAN’S  SERENADE. 


YAKE  up,  my  schveet!  Vake  up,  my  lofel 
Der  moon  dot  can’t  been  seen  abofe. 
Vake  oud  your  eyes,  und  dough  it’s  late, 

I’ll  make  you  oud  a  serenate. 

Der  shtreet  dot’s  kinder  dampy  vet, 

Und  dhere  vas  no  goot  blace  to  set ; 

My  fiddle’s  getting  oud  of  dune, 

So  blease  get  vakey  wery  soon. 

O  my  lofe !  my  lofely  lofe ! 

&m  you  avake  ub  dhere  abofe, 

Feeling  sad  und  nice  to  hear 
Schneider’s  fiddle  schrabin  near? 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Veil,  anyvay,  obe  loose  your  ear, 

Und  try  to  saw  if  you  kin  hear 
From  dem  bedclose  vat  you’m  among, 
Der  little  song  I’m  going  to  sung : 

O  lady  !  vake  !  Get  vake  ! 

Und  hear  der  tale  I’ll  tell ; 

0  you  vot’s  schleebin’  sound  ub  dhere, 
I  like  you  pooty  veil ! 

(  Your  plack  eyes  dhem  don’t  shine 
1  Ven  you’m  ashleep — so  vake  ! 

(Yes,  hurry  up,  and  voke  up  quick. 
For  gootness  craeious  sake  !) 
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Sing, 


Btng. 


[My  schveet  imbatience,  lofe, 

I  hope  you  vill  oxcuse ; 

I’m  singing  schveetly  (dhere,  py  Jinks  f 
Dhere  goes  a  shtring  proke  loose  ’) 

!0  putiful,  schveet  maid  ! 

O  vill  she  ever  voke  ? 

Der  moon  is  mooning — ( Jimminy !  dhere 
Anoder  shtring  vent  proke  !) 

I  say,  you  schleeby,  vake ! 

Vake  oud  !  Vake  loose!  Vakeub! 

Fire!  Murder!  Police!  Vatch! 

O  cracious !  do  vake  ub  ! 

Dot  girl  she  schleebed — dot  rain  it  rained 
Und  I  looked  shtoopid  like  a  fool, 

Vhen  mit  my  fiddle  I  shneaked  off 
So  vet  und  shlobby  like  a  mool ! 

Anonymous. 


THE  GLADIATOR. 

THEY  led  a  lion  from  his  den, 

The  lord  of  Afric’s  sun-scorched  plain  j 
And  there  he  stood,  stern  foe  of  men, 

And  shook  his  flowing  mane. 

There’s  not  of  all  Rome’s  heroes,  ten 
That  dare  abide  this  game. 

His  bright  eye  naught  of  lightning  lacked ; 

His  voice  was  like  the  cataract. 

They  brought  a  dark-haired  man  along, 

Whose  limbs  with  gyves  of  brass  were  bound: 
Youthful  he  seemed,  and  bold  and  strong, 

And  yet  unscathed  of  wound. 
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Blithely  he  stepped  among  the  throng. 

And  careless  threw  around 
A  dark  eye,  such  as  courts  the  path 
Of  him  who  braves  a  Dacian’s  wrath. 

Then  shouted  the  plebeian  crowd, — 

Rung  the  glad  galleries  with  the  sound ; 
And  from  the  throne  there  spake  aloud 
A  voice, — “  Be  the  bold  man  unbound! 
And  by  Rome’s  sceptre  yet  unbowed, 

By  Rome  earth’s  monarch  crowned, 

Who  dares  the  bold,  the  unequal  strife, 
Though  doomed  to  death,  shall  save  his  life.* 

Joy  was  upon  that  dark  man’s  face  ; 

And  thus,  with  laughing  eye,  spake  he  : 

*  Loose  ye  the  lord  of  Zara’s  waste, 

And  let  my  arms  be  free ; 

*  He  has  a  martial  heart,’  thou  sayest 

But  oh !  who  will  not  be 
A  hero,  when  he  fights  for  life, 

For  home  and  country,  babes  and  wife 

And  he  has  bared  his  shining  blade, 

.  And  springs  he  on  the  shaggy  foe ; 
Dreadful  the  strife,  but  briefly  played  j— 
The  desert-king  lies  low : 

His  long  and  loud  death-howl  is  made: 

And  there  must  end  the  show. 

And  when  the  multitude  were  calm, 

The  favorite  freedman  took  the  palm. 

“  Kneel  down,  Rome’s  emperor  beside !” 

He  knelt,  that  dark  man  ; — o’er  his  brow 
Was  thrown  a  wreath  in  crimson  dyed  ; 

And  fair  words  gild  it  now ; 
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“  Thou  art  the  bravest  youth  that  ever  tried 
To  lay  a  lion  low, 

And  from  our  presence  forth  thou  go’st 
To  lead  the  Dacians  of  our  host.” 

Then  flushed  his  cheek,  but  not  with  pride, 
And  grieved  and  gloomily  spake  he : 

“  My  cabin  stands  where  blithely  glide 
Proud  Danube’s  waters  to  the  sea: 

I  have  a  young  and  blooming  bride. 

And  I  have  children  three : — • 

No  Roman  wealth  or  rank  can  give 
Such  joy  as  in  their  arms  to  live. 

“  My  wife  sits  at  the  cabin  door, 

With  throbbing  heart  and  swollen  eyes 
While  tears  her  cheek  are  coursing  o’er. 

She  speaks  of  sundered  ties. 

She  bids  my  tender  babes  dejflore 
The  death  their  father  dies  ; 

She  tells  these  jewels  of  my  home, 

I  bleed  to  please  the  rout  of  Rome. 

“  I  cannot  let  these  cherubs  stray 

Without  their  sire’s  protecting  care : 

And  I  would  chase  the  griefs  away 
Which  cloud  my  wedded  fair.” 

The  monarch  spoke ;  the  guards  obey : 

And  gates  unclosed  are  ; 

He’s  gone! — No  golden  bribes  divide 
The  Dacian  from  his  babes  and  bride. 
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A  FLORENTINE  JULIET. 

[Abridged.] 


WHAT  is  it,  my  Renzo  ?  What  is  thy  desire  ? 

To  hear  my  story — hear  the  whole  of  it  ? 
Ah,  boy,  with  eyes  still  full  of  childish  dreams, 
And  yet  with  manhood  on  the  firm  young  lip, 

’Tis  a  hard  thing  to  ask  me,  and  a  strange. 

Yet  must  I  do  this  hard  thing  for  thy  sake, 

Since  who  shall  do  it  for  thee,  if  not  I? 

Thy  father,  who  had  else  more  fitly  told, 

Is  at  the  wars,  the  weary,  wasting  wars. 

Long  years  ago  he  sailed  unto  the  wars, 

And  dead  or  living,  comes  not  back  to  us. 

Thou  bearest  an  honorable  name,  my  son, 

Two  mighty  houses  meet  and  blend  in  thee: 

For  I,  thy  mother,  of  the  warlike  line 
Of  Bardi,  lords  of  Florence  in  past  time, 

Was  daughter,  and  thy  sire  Ippolito 
Sprang  from  the  Buondelmonti,  their  sworn  foes: 
For  we  were  Guelph  and  they  were  Ghibelline, 
And  centuries  of  wrong,  and  seas  of  blood, 

And  old  traditional  hatreds  sundered  us. 

Even  in  my  babyhood  I  heard  the  name 
Of  Buondelmonti  uttered  ’twixt  set  teeth 
And  coupled  with  a  curse,  and  I  would  pant 
And  knit  my  brows  and  clench  my  tiny  fist 
And  whimper  at  the  very  sound  of  it : 
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Whereat  my  father,  stout  Amerigo, 

Would  catch  me  up  and  toss  me  overhead, 

And  say  I  was  best  Bardi  of  them  all : 

And  if  his  sons  but  matched  his  only  maid 
They’d  make  quick  work  of  the  black  GhibeRines 
And  of  the  Buondelmonti. 


So  I  grew 

To  woman’s  stature,  and  men  called  me  fair, 
And  suitors,  like  a  flight  of  bees,  began 
To  hum  and  cluster  wheresoe’er  I  moved. 

And  then  there  came  the  day — that  fateful  day, 
When  little  Ghan,  my  father’s  latest  born, 

Was  carried  for  chrism  to  the  baptistry. 

And  standing,  all  unaware,  beside  the  font, 

I  looked  across  the  dim  and  crowded  church 
And  saw  a  face,  a  dazzling,  youthful  face, 

A  face  that  smote  my  vision  like  a  star  : 

With  golden  locks,  and  eyes  divinely  bright 
Like  San  Michele  in  the  picture  there, 

Fixed  upon  mine. 

Had  any  whispered  then 
It  was  Ippolito,  our  foeman’s  son, 

At  whom  I  gazed,  I  should  have  turned  away. 
My  father’s  daughter  sure  had  turned  away. 

But  nothing  warned  me,  nothing  hindered  him, 
We  looked  upon  each  other — Fate  so  willed — 
And  with  our  eyes  our  hearts  met. 

And  still  that  tender,  radiant  gaze  wooed  mine, 
And  still  I  felt  the  enchautment  burn  and  burn, 
But  would  not  turn  my  head  or  look  again : 

And  all  that  night  I  lay  and  felt  those  eyes, 

And  day  by  day  they  seemed  to  follow  me, 
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Like  unknown  planets  of  some  strange  new  heaven 
Whose  depths  I  dared  not  question  or  explore ; 
And  love  and  hate  so  strove  for  mastery, 

Within  my  girl’s  heart  made  their  battle-field, 
That  all  my  forces  failed  and  life  grew  faint. 

He  for  his  part,  set  forth  with  heart  afire 
To  learn  my  name — sad  knowledge,  easy  gained, 
Leaving  the  learner  stricken  with  a  chill. 

And  after  that  wherever  I  might  go — 

To  ball  or  feast,  I  saw  him,  only  him  ! 

And  while  the  other  cavaliers  pressed  round 
To  praise,  my  face  or  dress  or  hold  my  fan, 

Or  bid  me  to  the  dance,  he  stood  aloof 

With  passionate  eyes,  but  never  might  draw  near 

For  still  my  brother  Piero  or  my  sire 

Were  close  behind,  with  dark-set  brows  intent 

To  watch  him  that  he  did  not  dare  to  speak. 

At  last,  with  baffling  of  his  heart-sick  hope 
And  long  suspense  and  sorrow  he  fell  ill: 

And  in  a  moment  when  life  s  tide  ran  low 
He  told  his  mother  all :  she,  loving  him  well 
And  loth  to  see  him  perish  thus  forlorn, 

Became  his  ally,  spoke  him  words  of  cheer, 

And  with  my  Cousin  Contessa,  her  sworn  friend, 
She  counsel  took :  and  so,  betwixt  the  two, 

It  came  about  that  on  a  day  of  spring 
We  met:  a  meeting  cunningly  contrived, 

Ik  an  old  villa  past  the  walls. 

My  mother  had  led  me  thither,  knowing  naught, 
And  I,  naught  knowing,  bad  wandered  for  a  space 
Among  the  boskage  and  the  fragrant  vines ; 
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I  heard  the  soft  throb  of  a  mandolin, 

And  next  a  voice,  divinely  sweet  it  seemed, 

A  voice  unheard  till  then,  and  yet  I  knew 
The  voice  for  his. 

The  music  ceased,  the  while  spell-bound  I  stayed, 
Then  came  a  rustle,  he  was  at  my  feet ! 

Few  moments  might  we  stay,  and  few  words  speak: 
But  love  is  swift  of  tongue,  all  was  arranged, 

The  plan  of  our  escape,  the  hour,  the  place, 

And  that  Ippolito,  next  night  but  two, 

With  a  rope  ladder  hidden  ’neath  his  cloak, 

Should  stand  beneath  my  window.  Once  on  ground 
A  priest  should  wait  to  bind  us  quickly  one. 

Then  a  mad  gallop,  ere  the  dawn  of  day, 

Would  set  us  safely  forth  beyond  the  rule 
Of  the  Black  Lily. 

With  his  vanishing 

The  thing  grew  like  a  dream,  and  as  in  a  dream 
I  seemed  to  walk  the  next  day  and  the  next ; 

For  all  my  thoughts  were  of  that  coming  night, 
And  all  my  fear  was  lest  it  should  not  come. 

And  all  the  old-time  animosities, 

And  all  the  hates  bred  in  me  from  a  child, 

And  feudal  faiths  and  loyalties  were  dead  ; 

I  was  no  more  a  Bardi :  Love  ruled  all. 

It  came,  the  night,  and  on  the  stroke  of  twelve 
I  stood  at  the  casement,  wrapped  in  veil,  with  mask 
And  muffling  cloak  laid  ready  close  beside  ; 

And  there  I  stood  and  watched  and  heard  the  bells 
Strike  one,  two,  three,  and  saw  the  rose  of  dawn 
Deepen  to  day,  and  still  my  love  came  not. 
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Then,  fearing  to  be  spied,  I  crept  to  bed, 

And  lying  in  a  weary  trance,  half  sleep, 

Heard  shouts  and  cries  and  noise  of  joyful  stir 
Run  through  the  palace,  and  quick  echoing  feet, 
And  little  Cosmo  thundering  at  my  door. 

“  Wake,  Dian ora,  here  is  glorious  news, 

Ippolito,  our  foeman’s  only  son, 

Is  caught  red-handed  on  some  midnight  raid, 

Taken  with  a  rope-ladder  ’neath  his  cloak, 

Bound  for  some  theft  or  felony,  no  doubt : 

And,  as  he  offers  neither  excuse  nor  plea 
He  is  to  suffer  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

In  spite  of  his  fond  father’s  threats  and  cries. 

All  that  the  criminal  asks  by  way  of  boon 
Is  he  may  pass  our  palace  as  he  goes 
Unto  the  scaffold.  A  queer  fancy  that, 

But  all  the  better  sport  it  makes  for  us, 

And  we  need  neither  pity  nor  deny  ; 

So  rise,  sweet  sister,  don  your  bravest  gear, 

For  all  the  household  on  the  balcony 
Will  be  to  jeer  the  fellow  as  he  wends.” 

My  boy,  look  not  so  startled,  those  were  bitter  days. 
What  was  I  saying  ?  So  I  rose  that  day 
A  traitor  unsuspected  ’mid  his  foes, 

Who  were  my  friends,  hiding  ’neath  feigned  smiles 
A  purpose  desperate  as  was  my  hope. 

I  rose  and  let  them  deck  me  as  they  would, 

Put  on  my  jewels,  star  my  hair  with  pearls, 

And  all  the  while  a  voice  like  funeral  dirge 
Sang  in  my  half-crazed  ears  or  seemed  to  sing 
The  fragment  and  the  cadence  of  a  song, 

■“  Ah  death,  the  end  of  grief,  what  do  I  care  ?” 
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Then  took  ray  station  on  the  balcony, 

In  the  mid  place,  the  very  front  of  all, 

To  see  the  hated  foeman  of  our  race 
Led  past  the  palace  on  his  way  to  die ! 

Long  time  we  waited,  till  the  fear  began 
To  stir  that  some  mischance  had  marred  the  plan, 
And  still  I  sat  and  smiled,  and  while  the  bells 
Tolled,  and  they  talked  and  buzzed,  I  only  prayed, 
“  O  pitying  Virgin,  only  grant  he  come !” 

They  came  at  last,  the  Bargello  and  his  troop, 

And  in  the  midst  my  love  with  hands  fast  tied 
And  golden  locks  uncurled  and  face  all  wan, 

But  still  with  gallant  bearing,  and  his  eyes 
Fixed  upon  mine — me,  for  whose  sake  he  died, 

For  whose  sweet  honor’s  sake  he  silent  died. 

There  was  a  little  halt  and  then  a  cry 
Of  fierce  joy  rang  from  out  our  balcony. 

Now  was  my  time :  all  sudden  sprang  I  up, 

And  while  the  astonished  crowd  kept  silence  deep, 
And  they,  my  kin,  amazed,  sat  silent,  too, 

I  loudly  told  our  tale,  our  woful  tale, 

And  made  avowal  that  ’twas  for  my  sake 
Ippolito  his  noble  silence  kept ! 

Then,  while  my  brother  strove  to  stop  my  mouth 
And  fierce  hands  clutched  my  gown  and  seized  my 
arms, 

I  clung  and  pleaded  :  “  Find  the  holy  friar 
Good  people,  only  send  to  find  the  friar— 

Find  him  for  pity’s  sake  ;  he  will  confirm 
All  I  have  said  and  prove  my  truth,  and  his, 

And  save  my  dear  love,  slain  for  love  of  me.” 
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Then  a  great  cry  arose ;  some  this  way  ran, 

Some  that,  and  suddenly,  amid  the  press 
A  cowl  was  seen,  and  Fra  Domenico, 

Breathless  with  haste,  just  conscious  of  our 
need, 

Ran  in  the  midst,  and  then,  I  know  not  what, 

For  all  was  tumult ;  but  my  love  stood  free, 

Free  and  unbound,  and  all  the  populace 
Shouted  our  two-fold  names,  “  Ippolito 
And  Dianora,”  and  the  bells  broke  out, 

And  with  the  bells  the  sun  and  all  the  air 
Seemed  full  of  interlaced  and  tangled  sounds. 

Cries  and  glad  pealings  and  our  blended  names 
On  one  side ;  on  the  other  stormy  words, 

Reproach  and  curses. 

Then  the  Podesta 

And  many  great  lords  came,  and  all  passed  in, 

And  up  the  stairs  and  filled  the  palace  full, 

And  high  and  low  joined  in  an  equal  plea 
That  the  long  feud  be  stanched,  and  as  a  pledge 
Of  lasting  peace  we  two  be  wedded  straight. 

But  still  my  father  frowned  and  closed  his  ears, 
And  still  my  brothers  fumbled  at  their  swords : 

But  when  Count  Buondelmonti,  aged  and  gray, 
And  shattered  with  the  horror  just  escaped, 
Suspense  and  heavy  sickness,  hurried  in 
And  kissed  my  hands  and  knelt  before  my  feet 
And  blessed  me,  the  savior  of  his  son, 

While  with  redoubled  zeal  the  Podesta 
Urged,  and  the  noble  lords — Heaven  touched  their 
hearts — 

They  gave  consent,  and  so  the  feud  was  healed, 
4nd  the  nest  day  my  love  and  I  were  wed. 
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And  twenty  glad  years  came  and  fieePy  sued. 
Ah  me !  and  then  he  sailed  unto  the  wa:s. 

And  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by  since  the4 
Are  as  sad  night-shades  steeped  in  deadly  dews 
Death  has  been  busy  with  us,  as  thou  knowesc 
Thou  art  the  youngest  of  my  six  fair  sons, 

Thou  art  the  only  one  to  close  my  eyes. 

If  I  shall  wake  in  Paradise  one  day 
And  find  him  safe,  safely  still  my  own, 

And  see  his  eyes  with  the  old  steadfast  look, 
Why  that  will  be  enough,  that  will  be  Heaven ! 

Susan  Coolidge. 


CLAUDIUS  AND  CYNTHIA. 


IT  was  in  the  mid-splendor  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus.  Especially  desirous  of  being 
accounted  the  best  swordsman  and  the  most  fearless 
gladiator  of  Rome,  he  still  better  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  incomparable  archer.  No  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  compete  with  him.  His  success  had  rendered 
him  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of  archery,  affecting 
him  so  deeply,  indeed,  that  he  cared  more  for  his  fame  as 
a  consummate  bowman  than  for  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  his  name  as  Emperor  of  Rome.  This  being  true,  it 
can  well  be  understood  how  Claudius,  by  publicly  boast¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  better  archer  than  Commodus,  had 
brought  upon  himself  the  calamity  of  a  public  execution. 

But  not  even  Nero  would  have  thought  of  bringing 
the  girl  to  her  death  for  the  fault  of  the  lover. 

Claudius  and  his  bride  had  been  arrested  together  at 
their  wedding-feast,  and  dragged  to  separate  dungeons 
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to  await  the  Emperor’s  will.  The  rumor  wa3  abroad 
that  a  most  startling-  scene  would  be  enacted  in  the  circus. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  seats  were  filled  with  people 
eager  to  witness  some  harrowing  scene  of  death. 

Commedus  himself,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
his  favorites,  sat  on  a  richly-cushioned  throne  about 
midway  one  side  of  the  inclosure.  All  was  still,  as  if 
the  multitude  were  breathless  with  expectancy.  Pres¬ 
ently  out  from  one  of  the  openings  Claudius  and  his 
young  bride — their  hands  bound  behind  them — were  led 
forth  upon  the  arena  and  forced  to  walk  around  the  en¬ 
tire  circumference  of  the  place. 

The  youth  was  tall  and  nobly  beautiful,  a  very  Her¬ 
cules  in  form,  an  Apollo  in  grace  and  charm  of  move¬ 
ment.  His  hair  was  blue-black  and  crisp,  his  eyes  "were 
dark  and  proud.  The  girl  was  petite  and  lovely  beyond 
compare.  Here  eyes  were  gray  and  deep  as  those  of  a 
goddess  ;  her  hair  was  pure  gold,  falling  to  her  feet,  and 
trailing  behind  her  as  she  walked. 

Both  were  nude  excepting  a  short  girdle  reaching  to 
the  knees. 

At  length  the  giant  circuit  was  completed,  and  the 
two  were  left  standing  on  the  sand  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  from  the  Emperor,  who  now  arose  and 
in  a  loud  voice  said  : 

“  Behold  the  condemned  Claudius,  and  Cynthia  whom 
he  lately  took  for  his  wife.  They  are  condemned  for 
he  great  folly  of  Claudius,  that  the  Roman  people  may 
know  that  Commodus  reigns  supreme.  The  crime  for 
which  they  are  to  die  is  a  great  one.  Claudius  has  pub¬ 
licly  proclaimed  that  he  is  a  better  archer  than  I, 
Commodus,  am.  I  am  the  Emperor  and  incomparable 
archer  of  Rome:  whoever  disputes  it  dies,  and  his  wife 
dies  with  him.  It  is  decreed.” 
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It  was  enough  to  touch  the  heart  even  of  a  Roman  to 
see  the  innocence  of  that  fair  girl’s  face,  as  she  turned  it 
up  in  speechless,  tearless,  appealing  grief  and  anguish  to 
that  of  her  husband. 

The  youth,  erect  and  powerful,  set  his  thin  lips  firmly 
and  kept  his  eyes  looking  straight  out  before  him. 
Many  knew  him  as  a  trained  athlete  and  especially  as 
an  almost  unerring  archer:  they  knew  him,  too,  as  a 
brave  soldier,  a  true  friend,  an  honorable  citizen. 
Little  time  remained  for  such  reflections  as  might  have 
arisen,  for  immediately  a  large  cage,  containing  two  fiery- 
eyed  and  famished  tigers,  was  brought  into  the  circus 
and  placed  before  the  victims.  The  hungry  beasts  were 
excited  to  madness  by  the  smell  of  fresh  blood,  which 
had  been  smeared  on  the  bars  of  the  cage  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  They  growled  and  howled,  lapping  their  fiery 
tongues  and  plunging  against  the  door. 

A  murmur  of  remonstrance  and  disgust  ran  all  around 
that  vast  ellipse,  for  now  every  one  saw  that  the  specta¬ 
cle  was  to  be  a  foul  murder,  without  even  the  show  of  a 
struggle. 

The  alert  eyes  of  Commodus  were  bent  on  the  crouch¬ 
ing  beasts. 

At  the  same  time  he  noted  well  the  restlessness  and 
disappointment  of  the  people.  He  understood  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  knew  how  to  excite  them.  The  limbs  of  the 
poor  girl  had  begun  to  give  way  under  her,  and  she  was 
slowly  sinking  to  the  ground.  This  seemed  greatly  to 
affect  Claudius,  who,  without  lowering  his  fixed  eyes, 
tried  to  support  her  with  his  body.  Despite  Ins  efforts 
she  fell  in  a  helpless  heap  at  his  feet.  The  lines  on  his 
manly  brow  deepened,  and  a  slight  ashy  pallor  flickered 
on  brow  and  eyelids.  But  he  did  not  tremble.  He 
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stood  like  a  statue  of  Hercules.  Then  a  sound  came 
from  the  cage  which  no  words  can  describe — the  hun¬ 
gry  howl,  the  clashing  teeth,  the  hissing  breath  of  the 
tigers,  along  with  the  sharp  clang  of  the  iron  bars 
spurned  by  their  rushing  feet.  The  circus  fairly  shook 
with  the  plunge  of  death  toward  its  victims.  Suddenly, 
in  this  last  moment,  the  maiden,  by  a  great  effort, 
writhed  to  her  feet,  and  covered  the  youth’s  body  with 
her  own.  Such  love !  It  should  have  sweetened  death 
to  that  young  man.  How  his  eyes  flame,  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  coming  demons  ! 

Look  for  a  brief  moment  upon  the  picture  ;  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  faces  thrust  forward  gazing — the  helpless  couple, 
lost  to  every  thing  but  the  black  horrors  of  death,  quiver¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot.  And  now,  look  at  the  bounding 
tigers !  See  how  one  leads  the  other  in  the  awful  race 
to  the  feast.  The  girl  is  nearer  than  the  man.  She  will 
feel  the  claws  and  fangs  first.  How  wide  those  red, 
frothing  mouths  gape  !  How  the  red  tongues  loll ! 
The  sand  flies  up  in  a  cloud  from  the  armed  feet  of  the 
leaping  brutes. 

There  came  from  the  place  where  Commodus  stood  a 
clear  musical  note,  such  as  might  have  come  from  the 
gravest  cord  of  a  lyre,  if  powerfully  stricken,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  keen,  far-reaching  hiss,  like  the  whisper  of 
fate,  ending  in  a  heavy  blow.  The  multitude  caught 
breath  and  stared. 

The  foremost  tiger,  while  yet  in  mid-air,  curled  itself 
up  with  a  gurgling  cry  of  utter  pain,  and  with  the  blood 
gushing  from  its  eyes,  ears',  and  mouth,  fell  heavily  down, 
dying.  Again  the  sweet,  insinuating  twang,  the  hiss,  the 
stroke. 

The  second  beast  fell  dead  or  dying  upon  the  first. 
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This  explained  all.  The  Emperor  had  demonstrated 
his  right  to  be  called  the  Royal  Bowman  of  the  World. 

A  soldier  now  approached  the  twain,  and,  seizing  the 
arm  of  each,  led  them  some  paces  further  away  from  the 
Emperor,  where  he  stationed  them  facing  each  other, 
and  with  their  sides  to  Commodus,  who  was  preparing 
to  shoot  again. 

Before  drawing  his  bow,  he  cried  aloud,"  Behold, 
Commodus  will  pierce  the  centre  of  the  ear  of  each  !” 

The  lovers  were  gazing  into  each  other’s  eyes  still  as 
statues,  as  if  frozen  by  the  cold  fascination  of  death, 
Commodus  drew  his  bow  with  tremendous  power,  fetch¬ 
ing  the  cord  back  to  his  breast,  where  for  a  moment  it 
was  held  without  the  faintest  quiver  of  a  muscle.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  and  cold  as  steel. 

The  arrow  fairly  shrieked  through  the  air,  so  swift 
was  its  flight. 

The  girl,  filled  with  ineffable  jiain,  flung  up  her  white 
arms,  the  rent  thongs  flying  away  in  the  paroxysms  of 
her  final  struggle.  The  arrow  struck  in  the  sand  be¬ 
yond.  Something  like  a  divine  smile  flashed  across  her 
face.  Again  the  bow-string  rang,  and  the  arrow  leaped 
away  to  its  thrilling  work.  What  a  surge  the  youth 
made  !  The  cord  leaped  from  his  wrists,  and  he  clasped 
the  falling  girl  in  his  embrace.  All  eyes  saw  the  arrow 
hurling  along  the  sand  after  its  mission  was  done. 
Commodus  stood  like  fate,  leaning  forward  to  note  the 
perfectness  of  his  execution.  His  eyes  blazed  with 
eager,  heartless  triumph. 

“  Lead  them  out,  and  set  them  free,  and  tell  it  every¬ 
where  that  Commodus  is  the  incomparable  bowman.” 

And  then,  when  all  at  once  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  not  hurt  the  lovers,  but  had  merely  cut  in  two  with 
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his  arrows  the  cords  that  bound  their  wrists,  a  great 
stir  began,  and  out  from  a  myriad  overjoyed  and  admir¬ 
ing  hearts  leaped  a  storm  of  thanks,  while,  with  the 
clash  and  bray  of  musical  instruments,  and  with  voices 
like  the  voice  of  winds  and  seas,  and  with  a  clapping  of 
hands  like  the  rending  roar  of  tempests,  the  vast  audi¬ 
ence  arose  as  one  person,  and  applauded  the  Emperor. 

Maurice  Thompson. 


LICENSED  TO  SELL;  OR,  LITTLE  BLOSSOM. 


“  DEAR !  I’se  so  tired  and  lonesome ! 

vy  I  wonder  why  mamma  don’t  come  ; 

S’e  told  me  to  s’ut  up  my  blue  eyes, 

And  ’fore  I  waked  up  s’e’d  be  home. 

“  S’e  said  s’e  was  going  to  see  g’amma ; 

S’e  lives  by  the  river  so  bright ; 

I  spect  that  my  mamma  fell  in  there, 

And  p’a’aps  s’e  won’t  turn  home  to-night. 

“  I  dess  I’m  afraid  to  stay  up  here, 

Wivout  any  fire  or  light ; 

But  Dod’s  lighted  the  lamps  up  in  heaven, 

I  see  ’em,  all  twinkling  and  bright. 

"  I  fink  I’ll  go  down  and  meet  papa, 

I  s’pose  he  has  stopped  at  the  store ; 

It’s  a  great,  pitty  store,  full  of  bottles, — 
Wish  he  wouldn’t  go  there  any  more. 
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“  Sometimes  he  is  sick  when  he  comes  home, 
And  he  stumbles  and  falls  up  the  stair ; 
And  once,  when  he  corned  in  the  parlor, 

He  kicked  at  my  poor  little  chair. 

“And  mamma  was  all  pale  and  frightened, 

And  hugged  me  up  close  to  her  breast, 

And  called  me  her  poor  little  Blossom, 

And — dess  I’ve  forgotten  the  rest. 

“  But  I  ’member  that  papa  was  angry, 

His  face  was  so  red  and  so  wild, 

And  I  ’member  he  striked  at  poor  mamma, 
And  hurted  his  poor  little  child. 

“  But  I  love  him,  and  dess  I  do  find  him ; 
P’r’aps  he’ll  come  home  with  me  soon, 

And  den  it  won’t  be  dark  and  lonely, 

Waiting  for  mamma  to  come.” 

Out  into  the  night  went  the  baby, 

The  dear  little  Blossom  so  fair, 

With  eyes  that  were  blue  as  the  morning, 

And  halo  of  golden-brown  hair. 

Out  into  the  night  went  the  baby, 

Her  little  heart  beating  with  fright, 

Till  the  tired  feet  reached  the  gin-palace, 

All  radiant  with  music  and  light. 

The  little  hand  pushed  the  door  open 

(Though  her  touch  was  as  light  as  a  breath), 
The  little  feet  entered  the  portal 
That  leads  but  to  ruin  and  death. 
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Away  down  the  long  floor  she  pattered, 

The  pretty  blue  eyes  open  wide, 

Till  she  spied  in  a  corner  her  papa, 

And  the  tiny  feet  paused  at  his  side. 

“  O  papa  !”  she  cried,  as  she  reached  him, 

And  her  voice  rippled  out  sweet  and  clear, 

“  I  thought  if  I  corned  I  would  find  you, 

And  I  is  so  glad  I  is  here. 

“  The  lights  are  so  pitty,  dear  papa, 

And  I  fink  that  the  music’s  so  sweet ; 

But  I  dess  it’s  most  supper-time,  papa, 

For  Blossom  wants  something  to  eat.” 

A  moment  the  bleared  eyes  gazed  wildly 
Down  into  the  face  sweet  and  fair, 

And  then  as  the  demon  possessed  him, 

He  grasped  at  the  back  of  a  chair. 

A  moment — a  second — ’twas  over, 

The  work  of  the  fiend  was  complete, 

And  the  poor  little  innocent  Blossom 
Lay  quivering  and  crushed  at  his  feet. 

Then,  swift  as  the  light,  came  his  reason, 

And  showed  him  the  deed  he  had  done; 

With  a  groan  that  the  devil  might  pity, 

He  knelt  by  the  quivering  form. 

He  pressed  the  pale  face  to  his  bosom, 

He  lifted  the  fair,  golden  head ; 

A  moment  the  baby-lip  trembled, 

And  poor  little  Blossom  was  dead. 
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Then  in  came  the  law  so  majestic, 

And  said  with  his  life  he  must  pay, — 

That  only  a  fiend  or  a  madman 

Could  have  murdered  a  child  in  that  way. 

But  the  man  who  had  sold  him  the  poison 
That  had  made  him  a  demon  of  hell, 

Why,  he  should  be  loved  and  respected, 
Because  he  was  “  licensed  ”  to  sell. 

He  may  rob  you  of  friends  and  of  money, 
Send  you  to  perdition  and  woe, 

But  so  long  as  he  pays  for  his  license, 

The  law  must  protect  him,  you  know. 

God  pity  the  women  and  children 
Who  are  under  the  Juggernaut  Rum, 

And  hasten  the  day  when  against  it 

Neither  heart,  voice,  nor  pen  shall  be  dumb. 

Margaret  J.  Bidwell. 


ODE  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 


WHEN  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 

Thronged  around  her  magic  cell, 

Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, — 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse’s  painting. 

By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined: 

Till  once,  ’tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 

Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired, 
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From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 

And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 

Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 

Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid  ; — 

And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rushed :  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings : — 

With  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hands  the  strings. 

With  woful  measui’es,  wan  Despair — 

Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled  ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air : 

’Twas  sad,  by  fits ; — by  starts,  ’twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  !  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 

She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song  : 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden 
hair ; 

And  longer  had  she  sung  —  but,  with  a  frown, 
Revenge  impatient  rose. 
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He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder 
down ; 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast,  so  loud  and  dread, 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe: 

And  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat. 

And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien; 

While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from 
his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ! 

Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed  : 
And,  now,  it  courted  Love;  now, raving,  called  on 
Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired  ; 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul ; 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound. 

Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure 
stole, 

Or  o’er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay 
(Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing) 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
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But,  oh!  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone, 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket 
rung, 

The  hunter’s  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known! 

The  oak-crowned  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed 
Queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 

And  sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechai 
spear. 

Last,  came  Joy’s  ecstatic  trial. 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed: 

But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw,  in  Tempe’s  vale,  her  native  maids. 
Amid  the  festal-sounding  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing; 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 

Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round  ; 
(Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound) 
And  he  amidst  his  frolic  play, — 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, — 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 

Collins. 
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